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PREFACE. 


The few following remarks are all tliat seem necessary, 
by way of preface, regarding the contents of this small 
volume. 

For the Introductory Sketch I alone am responsible. 
It is based upon personal observation and inquiry, during 
a residence of ten years in the country, and I have 
inserted nothing in it but what, to the best of my^belief,. 
is correct as far as it goes. It does not, of course, pre¬ 
tend to be a full account of the country, for such a work 
is hardly possible while oqr .relations with Nepal remain 
as they are at present, and would, moreover, be out of 
place in a book of this sort. 

The translation of the History has been made by 
Shew Shunker Singh, the Mir Munshi attached to the 

British Residency, who has lived in Nepal for nearly 

1 

thirty yeara He w’as assisted, when necessary, by 
Pandit Shri Gunanand, who is a native of Nepal, 
residing at Patan, and whose ancestors, for many gene¬ 
rations, have been the compilers of this History. 
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I am not myself an Oriental scholar, and have had 
nothing to do with the translation beyond revising it 
for publication, and adding a few notes regarding the 
customs and places mentioned. The work translated 
is the Vansdvall or Genealogical History of Nepal, 
according to the Buddhist recension. The original 
manuscript, written in Parbatiya with an admixture of 
Sanskrit and Newarl, is in the possession of Professor 
Cowell. There is another redaction, or at all events a 
similar work, recognised by the Gorkhas and Hindu 
races of the country, copies of which are in the British 
Museum and the University Library of Cambridge. 

At the present time the orthography of Oriental 
proper names is somewhat imsettled. In general, 
throughout the History, the names have been written 
as nearly as possible in their original form, the vowels 
having the Italian sounds. The different sounds of the 
lettei*s d, t, s and sh, in Sanskrit, have not been systema¬ 
tically indicated by points or otherwise. The Munshi 
often uses kh for sh, j for y, and b for v. In the names 
of some well-known places, and in such familiar words as 
Durbar, Jung, etc., the usual spelling has been retained, 
more especially in the Introduction. Some names may 
be found spelled differently in different places, but this is 
usually not owing to any mistake, but because the words 
have intentionally been given as written in the original 
•manuscript. 
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The Illustrations are copies of drawings made for me 
by a native of Nepal Though not of much value as 
works of art, they convey a very fair idea of the places 
and objects represented. The Portraits are from photo¬ 
graphs taken by a friend. 

The Appendix contains, among other things, a short 
vocabulary, Parbatiya and Newari; some Newari songs, 
with a literal translation; and a list of the manuscripts 
which I have procured for the University Library of 
Cambridge. These, though of sliglit interest to the 
general reader, may, I am told, prove interesting to 
Oriental scLolai-s. 

In conclusion, I must acknowledge my obligations to 
Professor Cowell of Cambridge, and Professor Eggeling of 
Edinburgh, both of whom have given me mucJi assistance 
in the correct writing of San.skrit words. My brother. 
Professor W. Wright of Cambridge, has greatly helped 
me in revising^ the proof-sheets and superintending the 
publishing of the work, the cost of which has been most 
liberally undertaken by the Syndics of the University 
Press at Cambridge. 

DANIEL WRIGHT. 


C.IHOK1IIOE, 

12th January, 1S77. 
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DESCKIPTION OF THE PLATES. 


PLATE I. Fkontisfiece. 

Sib Juko Bahadur Raka, G. C. B., G. C. S. 1., etc., etc. 

He is dressed in a Chinese robe of silk, lined and trimmed with 
fur, and weai-s the insignia of the Bath and other decorations. His 
jewelled headdi-ess is said to be worth £15,000. His right hand rests 
on his sword, to which is attached a long handkerchief. 

'll., p. 10. 

The Square in front op the Palace at Kathmandu. 

In it may be seen various temples and monoliths. The HauumSu 
gate and the stone with Raja Pratapa Malla’s prayer are on the left- 
hand side. The figure of Hauuman has an umbrella over it. 

PLATE III.,p. 28. 

A Rani or Nepalese lady of ba^. 


PLATE IV., p. 78. 

The footsteps op ManjusrI and op Buddha. 

These are carved on stone, and let into the pavement in front of a 
temple or holy place 



DESCRIPTION OF THE PLATES. 


PLATE V., p. 80. 

View or the hill on which the Swayahbhu chaitya stands. 

The mountain to the right is Nagarjun. Houses of Newari agi-i- 
oultarisie, shrines, and patis, are in the foreground. In the centi-e of 
the picture, on the road leading through the wood to the temple, is seen 
the ooloBsal figure of Sakya Muni (p. 23). 


PLATE VI., p. inn. 

View of the Temm-e of Bodhnath. 

In the niches in the outer wall may Ik* seen the prayer-cylinders, 
which are twirled by worshippers. 


PLATE VII., p. 111., 

MaTIEAJYA chaitya, the ASOKA CIIAITVA ox the I>AHADr-niiOUKD OF 

Pa'iMX. 


PLATE VIII., p. 174. 

Specimens op several forms of chaityas. 

K 

The central one is an old, pure Buddhist, monnd-templc. Tliat to 
the left is a more modern Buddhist form. The one to the right is a 
mixed Hindu and Buddliist shrine, combining the liuga and jalharl with 
Bnddlilst figures. 


PLATE IX., p. 193. 

Gateway and window of the Durbar built at Bhatoaon, a.d. 1897, 
BY Baja Bhufatindra Malla. 

The oval in the centre of the cai-vod window, immediately above 
the door, contains the piece of glass mentioned in the text. 




DESCRIPTION OF THE PLATES. 


PLATE X., p. 213. 

The pkater composed, and wbitten in fifteen chahactebs, bv Raj-a 
Pkatapa Malla, a.d. 1054. 

It is inscribed on a stone, built into tlie wall of the Palace at 
Kithmiindu, near the Hanumiiii gate (Plate II.). 


PLATE XI., p. 2C7. 

Duaka or fountain, built by General Biiimakena in the rkion of 
liAOA GiRi!:vN-.ium>nA ViKiiA-M Sail 

In the background i.s a p.atT m- dbnrmasSl.l. 


PLATE XII., p. 284. 

The present Kent, of Nepal, Sri Surenuha Vikram Saii. 
PLATE XIII., p. 288. 

General Jagat Ju.vo Bahadur, the eldest son of Sir Jung Bahadur. 

IN MILITARY UNDRES.S. 

lift.iiid him stands an officer of the Nepalese ainiy, in the ordinary 
summer-dres-s of a Grirkhrdi gentleman. He eaiTie.s a kiikhri in his 
kamai'band or waistband. 
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L HUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

Dhyimaya. A sort of drum played on one eide with a cane, twisted 
into a coil at one end; on the other aide with the bare hand. It is 
peculiar to the Jyapu caate. 

BhSqri, A pair of cymbals, played in company with the above. 

I^tnii. A small plate of bellmetal, struck with a stick. A com¬ 
panion of the previous two. 

KSnchi-khin. A hollow earthen or wooden t^linder, one end of 
which is covered with leather, the other remaining open. The left 
hand is thrust through the uncovered end, while the other end is played 
on with the right hand. It is peculiar to the Jyapu caste. 

Khwillmlli. A pair of small cymbals, played along with the pre¬ 
vious instrument. 

Bays. A kind of flute, made of bamboo. 

K&ya-khin. It is like the Dhyimaya, and played in the same way, 
but a straight stick is Used instead of the twisted oana It is called 
Kasil blj&, or Kasai’s music. 

ChhasyL A pair of cymbals, played with the previous instrument. 
This and the Naya-khin are used in making proclamations. 

Kah&L A long, straight, .copper trumpet. This is used, together 
with the Kaya-khin and ChhusyS, when dead bodies are taken to Jw 
burnt, and also in worship. 

hDklal. A sort of tilmtam or drum, played with bolh hands. It is 
peculiar to the Magar caste. 

Maiguri. A ])aii' of snudl cymbals, played with the MadaL 

Kartal. _ A pair of castanets. 
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DamrS. A nnall woodea or clay initroment, in the ihape of aa 
houii^aaa, covered at both ends with leather, having a ball attadied to 
its middle by a string, so that, when the DamrCi is turned quickly with 
the hand, the bell strikes the ends alternately, and produces a sound 
like a small drum. 

DhOlak. like the M&dal, played with both hands. 

Moh&li. A kind of pipe or flageolet, {>eouliar to the Rhusliyi eaat& 

lamrl A snudl kettledrum. 

Khanjan. A tambourine. 

DangO-khin. A sort of Dhulak, played in the same way. 

BamtaL A small tambourine, used to beat time. 

DhOndhOr. A sort of drum, peculiar to the Bhotiyaa. 

KamaL A trumpet, made of copper or brass. 

Narsingha. Another kind of trumpet, used in marriage prooos- 
sions. 

HO'ig. Another brass trumpet 

Punchtal-khin. A sort of Mridang. Both ends are covered with 
leather, and a small kettledrum is fixed in tlie m’ Idle. The kettledrum 
and the ends of the cylinder are played on alternately with both 
hands. 

POnga. A copper trumpet, shaped like a KahaL 

Dhik. A sort of Dholak, but played on with a stick at one end, 
and the hand at the other. 

NgSku. A buflalo-hom. 

Mridang or Pakhinj. A huge drum, like a Dhulak, played on with 
both hands. 

Khin. A sort of Mridang. 

BabhO. A pair of snudl cj-mbals, of thin metal. 

Bansrl. A flute. 

Bini or Bin. A sort of double cithern or guitar, having a gourd at 
each end. It is played with both Imiids. 

Sitar. It is like the Bin, but with only one gourd, played with the 
hand. 

Bitang!. A sort of fiddle. 
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n. AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


TCTigTiMli, 

J’arhatijiL 

Newiri. 

lagging hoe 

ASdali 

Ku 

l4u;ge weeding hoe 

KytS 

Kukich& 

SmaL* weeding hoe 

ItkhS EiitS 

Tuku 

Spud 

Khnipt 

EhurpI 

Woodoi polTeriaer 

Dallathok 

Khattamugal 

Hatchet 

BancharS 

PS 

Sickle 

Hasia 

I? 

Basket 

Eharpan 

EhomS 

BinghI pole 

Kul 

No 
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IV. WEIGHTS AND' MEASURES. 


Wdght* uted in weighing gtM. 

10 rattta or lals = 1 mSsa. 

10 masas = 1 tOli. 

Wdght* und in weighing tilver. 

8 nttls or lals = 1 mSaa. 

12 miaaa = 1 tola. 

Wdght* weed in weighing meUd uteaeUe, 

4^ tolas = 1 kanwX 
4 kanwas = 1 tukni or pSo. 

4 tuknis = 1 sCr. 

3 sOrs = 1 dhaml = 5 pouD<*« avoirdapois. 

Dry Meaeure. 

2 nianSs == 1 kurwS. 

4 kurwits = 1 patlii = 8 ponnds avtnrditpoia. 
20 patliis = 1 mart 

Ligteid Meaeure, 

4 itfia = 1 obautbal. 

3 chaathils == 1 adh tahat 
2 Idk takoli = 1 tuknt 

4 taknb - 1 kurwi = 1 sOr. 

4 kurwis = 1 piltht 
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V. MliASUKEMENT OF TIME 

601)ipal^ s 1 p«U. 

60 palia = 1 ghaii « 24 minutes. 

60 ghar!s » 1 daj of 24 hottn. 


The day begins when the tiles on the roof of a nonse can be 'eanntedt 
or when the luur on the back of a man’s band can bo discerned against 
the sky. 

A copper vessel with a small hole in the bottom is SO constructed 
that, when pat on the surface of water in a tub, it fills times a 
day; and each time it fills and sinks, the g^ri is struck. 

The gha)^, which is a flat metal plate or gong, is struck regularly in 
progressive numbers from morning to noon; one, two, three, &c. If the 
day is twenty-four gbaris in length, the striking of the ghad will give 
the number of gbaris from morning till noon; after that, the first gharl 
struck will indicate the number of gbar is which remain of the day till 
sunset. The same holds good for the night. That is to say from sunset 
to midnight the gbaris are struck, one, two, three, &c., and from mid¬ 
night the striking indicates the number of gbaris still to elapse before 
dawn. 
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VI. VOCABULARY 


Engiith. 


Earbatiyd. 

Newan. 

Man 


Minis 

Manukh 

Woman 


Swisni 

Misa 

Child 


Bilak 

Machi 

Boy 


Ksti 

Kiya machi 

Girl 


Esii 

Mhyiya machi 

Father 


Babi 

Bubi 

Mother 


Ami 

Man 

Brother j 

f elder 

Dijyu 

Dija 

L younger 

Bhil 

Kiji 

Bister | 

f elder j 

Didi 

Tati 

[ younger 

BahinI 

Eehen 

Uncle:— 




Father’s brother, elder 

Jethi babu 

Abija 

Father’s brother, younger 

Kinchhi babu 

Kakija 

Mother’s brother 

Mimi 

Piju 

Father’s sister’s husband 

Phupija 

Jilacbapija 

Annt;— 




Father’s sister 

FhOpu 

Nini 

Mother’s sister, elder 

Jethi imi 

DhCm mi 

Mother’s sist4r, younger 

Bin! ami 

Chamija 

Father’s brother’s wife, elder JethI ami 

Dhemi m3 

Father’s brother's wife, 
younger 

^ Kinnblit imS 

Mimaja 

Grand&ther 

Bl^yi » 

Ajija 

Head 


TiukS 

ChhyOn 

Body 


Ang 

Mha 

Forehead 


LUi 

Kapi 

Eye 


Ankhi 

Mlkhi 

Nose 


Nik 

Nhisa 

Cheek 


Gala 

NcUl 

Lip 


0th 

Mhutttsi 

Teeth . 


Dint 

Wi 

Tongue 


JibhrO 

Ms 
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Englith. 

Parbatiy& 

Neman, 

Chin 

ChimdO 

Mana 

Neck 

OhichrO 

Galapat 

Chest 

Chhatl 

Nogala 

Rib 

Karang 

Bapi 

Belly 

P6t 

Pwatha 

Back 

Pitheon 

Tandha 

Shouldei 

Kum 

Boha 

Arm 

PikhnrS 

Lappa 

Elbow 

Kohna 

Chulya 

Hand 

Hith 

lahata 

Finger 

Angula 

Pachin 

Nail 

Kang 

LusI 

Thigh 

Tigra 

Khampa 

Leg 

Pendula 

Twanal 

Knee 

Ghunda 

Puli 

Ankio 

Gnli gan&a 

Gaucha 

Foot 

Goda 

Pali 

Toes 

Goda ko angola 

Tula pachin 

Hair 

Raun 

San 


Elephant 


Hathi 

Kisi 

Buffalo ^ 

Runga 

Thume 

1. COW 

Bhaisi 

Ms 

Cow 


Gai 

Sa 

Bull 


SaiulhE 

Doha 

Calf 1 

' male 

Baclihii 

Dshcha 

^ female 

Bachhi 

Sacha 

Horse, pony 


Ghuda 

Sala 

Sheep 1 

C ram 
t ewe 

BhSd& 

BhiSdi 

Bhya 

Phs’ 

Goat j 

f he 

Bakhra 

Cholaya 

[ she 

Bakhri 

Chulaycha 

Pig 


Sungar 

Pha 

Dog 


Kukur 

Khlch* 

Cat < 

( male 

Biralo 

Bhau 

1 female 

Birali 

Bhaucha 

Rat 


Musa 

Chhun 

Goose 


Raj hkns 

Ba hain 

Duck 


Huns 

Hain 

Hen 


Kokhura 

Mskha 
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En^iah. 

ParJoft’i/d. 

Eewdn. 

Cock 

KukhurO 

GOngal 

Chicken 

Challa 

Khacha 

Crow 

Kag 

Ko 

Partridge 

Titra 

1 Daphiu . 

Tita 

Pheasant 

1 Mnhnal i 

» Kalij i 

Gfmkha 

Hare 

ChaugDiU 

Kharaha 

Quail 

Batai 

Batai 

Wild duck 

Pani bans 

Xbukucha 

Snipe 

LamchOebia 

EhOyan mSeba 

House 

Ghar 

ChhSn 

Wall 

Gare 

AiigOl 

Boom 

Kutha 

Kutha 

Windotr 

Jh^ 

Jhya 

Door 

DhOka 

Lukha 

Bed 

Khat 

Khata 

Chair 

M6j‘ 

Khatcha 

Table 

Takhta 

Tasi 

Temple 

DSval 

DSra 

Roof 

Chhana 

Pula 

Pillar 

Ehama, tham 

Than 

Bell 

Ohant 

Gan 

Umbrella 

Chhata 

Kusa 

Coat 

Bakha 

Ankhaliin 

Drawers 

Sarwal 

Sarwa 

Stockings 

Muja 

Moja 

Shoes 

Juta 

I4kan 

Gloves 

Panja 

Panja 

Turban 

Pagri 

Betal! 

Cap 

Topi 

Tupli 

Rice 

Chanwal 

Jaki 

Wheat 

GahQii 

Chhu 

Barley 

Jau 

Tachho 

Buckwheat 

Phapar 

Phapar 

Ginger 

Adua 

. Palo 

Turmeric 

BSsar 

Halu 

Garlic 

Lasun 

Labha 


VI. vocabulary. 
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EngKA. 

Omou 

ChiBies 

PotAtoes 

Maixe 

Hoot 

Pepper 

Salt 

MUk 

Fledi 

Oil 

Tobacco 

Ghee 

Water 

Wood 

Stone 

Idme 

Brick 

Mortar 

Straw 

Bamboo 

String 

Hope 

Saw 

Hammer 

Hatchet 

Adze 

Chisel 

Knife 

Scissois 


Hirer 

Hill 

Lake 

Tree 

Bash 

Garden 

Field 

Watercourse 

Tank 

Bead 


PaiialiyU. 

Khor^m 

lift 

Makai 

Pitbo 

Marich 

Nan 

Dadh 

Manstt 

tbi' 

Tamakhft 

Ghiu 

PanI 

Kath 

Dhungi 

ChOn 

Int 

BajrolSp 

Fai-al 

Bans 

Dori 

Thulu dCrt 

Karaimti 

Ghan ‘ 

BancharS 

Bansula 

CSihina 

Karda 

Kaincbi 


Khola 

DandO 

Tal 

Bukh 

HEnga 

Bagicba 

KhBt 

KulO 

Kimd 

Bsta 


J^etDdrt. 

Malibhaift 

lift 

Kanl 

Char. 

Malaya 

Chi 

Dura 

lA 

Chikan 

Bajhan 

Gheo 

La 

Sin 

Lohan 

Sakhwa 

Apa 

BajralBp 

La 

Pan 

Khipa 

Tapa khipa 

Kail 

Namuga 

Pa 

Ehttla 

Han 

Kardacha 

Kainchl 


Khusi 

Tan 

Dab an 

Sinian. 

Kancha 

Keba 

Bun 

Dha 

Pukha 

Lon 
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English. 

ParhaiiyS,. 

NeuidH. 

Bridge 

Sangu 

Ta 

Boat 

Dunga 

Dunga 

Sworf 

Tarwar 

Tarwa 

Gun 

Banduk 

Tupa 

Shot 

Chharra 


Gunpowder 

Barut 

Bars 

Cannon 

Top 

T6n 

Bayonet 

Sangin 

Sangin 

Spear 

Bhala 

Bachha 

Bow 

Dhanu 

Dhanukh 

Arrow 

Kand 

Balathu 

Medicine 

Okhdi 

Wasa 

Disease 

Eog 

LOgI 

Wound 

Ghau 

Gha 

Tn/»Ar 

Ehatira 
k5 ghau 

j PSyagu gha 

Pimple 

Bimira 

Bhusakai 

Fever 

Jaro 

Jo 

Diarrhoea 

ChhCrauti 

Ehimhula 

Cough 

KhekI 

KhasO 

Cholen 

ChhSrauti 

Than kwawan lOya 


Old 

purana 

puiSn 

Young 

tannSrl 

lyilmha 

Good 

niko 

bhin 

Bad 

naniku 

mabhin 

High 

algo 

tajava 

Low 

hoebO 

patijara 

Bich 

dhani 

tadhun 

Poor 

f nirdho 1 

1 kangal ) 

maju-inha 

Hot 

tatO 

kwaka 

Cold 

ohiao 

khwkun 

Sour 

amllo 

paQn 

Sweet 

guliO 

chaku 

Hard 

skrho 

chhak 

Soft 

norm 

nayu 

Long 

Umbo 

tahaka 

Short 

chhotu 

ohikdhika, cbikhik 

Broad 

cni 

byS 
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English.. 

Pretty 

Ugly 

Ripe 

Unripe 

Black 

White 

Red 

Green 

Yellow 

Bine 

Brown 

Come 

Go 

Bring 

Take away' 

Run 

Walk 

Sing 

Strike 

Cut 

Eat 

Drink 

Waah 

Cook 

Now 

Today 

Tomorrow 

Yesterday 

Month 

Year 

Date 

Quickly 

Slowly 


farbatiga. 

ramrO 

naramny 

p&keku 

kachO 

kal5 

seto 

ratu 

hariu 

pahSlu 

nils 

kails 

an 

jau 

lyku 

le jau 

dagura 

hlnda 

gau 

kSta 

k&ta 

khau 

pis 

dbSu 

pakan 

alls 

kj 

bhsll 

hijs 

mahina 

barkh 

mitl 

ohidai 

bistar 


Newdri. 

banlk 

banmala 

pakaSjugii 

kachigu 

haka 

tfiyu 

hyayun 

waun 

mhasO 

wachu 

slyu 

wa 

htin 

haki 

yanki 

bwahOn 

uykla 

mS-ha 

da 

pa 

na 

tSn 

slu 

thu 

Sra-naktini 

thahn 

kanhasa 

mhlga 

la 

dan 

tithl 

yakana 

buluhun 
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viL newarT songs, 

WRITTEN DOWN AND TRANSLATED BY MUNSHI SHEW 
SHUNKEE SINGH. 


I. 


Yasodhai'u mats dubkha taya 
O Yasodhara do not be cast down. 

Bipatisa dhairya <iabaya 

In misfortune fortitude is the best friend (or helper). 

Siya buya jyatha juya 

To be bom, to die, and to be oia, 

Rogaya barana yaya 

to be siek, I shall get rid of, 

Bhala pawa wanS gyana laya 

■when I shall be an ascetic. Take this precept. 

Mara gana daks khyaya 
I shall drive out the sensual pleasure enticers, 
Ahankara cbhamha syaya 
Pride I sjiall kill, 

Sansaraya duhkha nasayaya 
This world’s miseries I will destroy. 

Avasara sa jivaya 
In time I ■will'^come, 

KSya pani bhikshu yaya 
Sons I will make bhikshus, 

Dharma katha ana Ihuya 

Moral precepts there I will impart. 

Papa ya lapu tlya 
Sin’s way I will stop. 

Dharma ya lasa chhCya 
Virtue’s way I will show. 

Moksha purasa ananda yaya 

In the city of salvation I will be happy. 
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Kepala ya barkha aija 
Nepal sambat you must know, 

Mlkha bal& pwala dhaya 

Eye (2), bow (5), hole (9), I say. (N. 8. 9«2 = a.d. 1832.) 

Lbaka mbaya dona ksbama y&ya 

The author’s defects you must overlook. 


II. 

SakbT prabhu juiia gana jilu mam 
O friend ! My husband never thinks of me. 

Sakya kula ya maui, tribhuvana ya dhani 
Sakja dynasty’s jewel, master of the three worlds, 

Sansara sa madu vati gyani 

la the world'there is none equal to him in cnlightcnmont. 

Wasaya juyava rani duhkhi jl garbhiui 
Being his rani I unhappy am pregnant. 

Ji papi ya gana prana leni 
•ly life, sinful as I am, will never last. 

Wasaya rupa khan! soso kiki mana wan? 

His shape will charm the heavenly lieauties, 

Apsara gana napa choni 

Who will be happy in his society. 

Lhaka mha agyauT na sala kisi ranga muna 

1 the ignorant author having put together horse (7), elephant (8), and 
jolour (5), 

Harkba sa thugulT kha ka na 

In this year this song made known (N. 8. 587 = A. D. 14C7.) 


III. 

H£ maitri bhava mana tira 
O, friendship in your mind keep. 
Mahabudhl gyana marga khawa 
MahabOdhi knowledge’s path is this, 
PranI dak5 thawa bhala pawa 
Every living creature regard as yourself. 
Trimtna yil sewa yaya swa wa jana 
Triratna to serve seek, O man. 


ao—2 
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Kiii-mia iia karya yawa 
Witli teoduriiesn act. 

Karaiia karma ya thugu khawa 
The cause of good luck is tliis. 

Kama krodha lublm tola tawa 

Sensual ideasure, anger, covetousness leave, 

Itarkha na puiiya yawa 
Cheerfully meritorious acts perform. 

Ilhawa lihiiya harana juyi wa 
Worldly fcara will he hiken away. 

Chhokha phasa kha phaya trda tawa 

Riekhiting, lying, causing emnity lictwcmi two, leaving ofl, 
Dfimi y.ayc lusa yawa 
Charity try to practise. 

Dina duhkha'papa mada yi wa 
Poverty, misery, sin will not approach. 

Moha droha mahhim raaswa yawa 
illusion, enmity, vice, avoiding, 

Sugata hachana sa chara lajipya swa wa jaiut 
Follow the directions of Sugata, O ma.., 

Nischa yC na bodhigyana la yl wa 
Doubtless you will get the happy region. 


IV. 

Chandika jaya jaya chhi guiri haya maaa yani 

Glory, glory to Chandikii. Your qualities 1 cannot dcscrils-. 

Mil chandra surya ya koti tcja uti 

O mother, the light of ten niillioim of moons and sunn 

Hinguli khwalaya j^ala na re 

Is in your bright vermillion-likc ftwic. 

Munda mala sa ds tana swana mfila 
A garland of heads adorned with wiisillis of flowen,, 

Sira sa tata kiki swana so 

On your head rests a kelki (pandanns) flower, 

Khosa sa kundala hera yh mandala 
Yoni ears have beautiful diamond ear-rings, 

JrdiUa mi chu wasa mana re 
Bright you are as the flame oi fire, 

Bafama {layala Inyft ghaglina nhyina wa 
ioweiled anklo-omamenta with' gold ludls yoji. wear, 
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Jhaauiam jhananun nyi. wa 
Jhanaaa jhanana thay aound. 

Sinha bahlnt awa guli bhnbana la baraua gatki nya bakhaoa r8 
Mounted on a lion, mistrew of the three worlds, how can one d»> 
scribe yout 

Bhuta pati jana rasana harkhana daitya yi ht dako twa nya wa rt 
The &milies of devils merrily drink the blood of giants, 

Bajana jantara mridanga dabu dabu tala dSvana thanyawa rS 
Musical instruments are played by gods and they sound daba dabil, 
Apsara gana rasana chhi charita halawa pyakhuna huyS wa re 
The apsaras (heavenly musicians) merrily sing your praises. 

MaT Chandike thute sahasra jivi mati nya hunya karuna taya wa r* 
O mother Cliandika, hear my thousand prayers with tenderness. 
Lhaka mha balakha anarl nayaka juya jl chhT paliya asa r6 
The boy author acknowledges that he walks with the support of the 
hojre of your feet. 


V. 

Kami mabhim misa wa yi—nhyathen sana jil yi wa 
When a bad woman comes—she goes her own way. 

Khawa katham sani makhu—makhu katham sani 

She will not go the right path—but will go the wrong way. 

Gasu mala misa wa yi—lathya sana ju yi 
A woman of bad character comes—she will misbehave, 

Ghara sara phnna wani—poohl thawam ju yi 

Wealth will be destroyed—the man himself will be naked. 

Nystnya mall makha bukha—kotha bakham lhayi wa 
He will have to hear malicious words—in the bedchamber she will 
relate many stories, 

Chalam mabhim katham sana—phuki bakaya pha yi 
Misbehaving herself—she will cause separation between brothers; 
Chhabhi nibhim wanam magak—^hitu hila ju yi wa 
One or two husbands will be insufficient for her—she will roam about, 
Jala khalaya ke sisitaya—toha mala ju yi 

She will keep her things at her neighbours’—and will seek to quarrel. 
Jhakariy& misa wa yi—dhuku tuna jfl yi wa 

a. quarrelsome woman comes—she will seek to look int« (her hus¬ 
band’s) private storerooir 
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Yw^o bsusta kgaya laka—thawa kuBa nail 

Every stored up thing she will take—and lay claim to, 

Tawa dhauchi dhanj^ti madhi—sukham chonS so yi wa 
She will not trouble herself about high or low caste—but will live 
with any one with comfort. 

Dara madu misa wa yi—macha wani ju yl wa 
A fearless woman comes—she will go away leaving her children. 
Dhari dharma madha misa—thawa yawa tbya ju yl 
A woman without virtue—will go her own way, 

Kak& takh punk& talasl—^bhillta matyS na dhal 
She will love the husband who will feed—clothe and give her orna¬ 
ments. 

Tamam bhatl bhkla tanks nwasa—misa pham pham ju yi 
If her husband is angry—she will be in a rage. 

Thakim thhkim misa'wa yi—luchi pbuchim ju yi wa 
An idle woman comes—she will misbehave, 

Thawa katham mal& talyS—nyasya pyasyam ju yi 
Until her wishes are'fulfilled—she will flirt, 

Dako bastu Iona naya—bhalata tosam dhm 

She will eat all sorts of things—and call her husband poor, 

Dhana drabya bisya tayS nam—chonS machonS ya yi wa. 

If all the wealth be given to her—she will even then remain UM 
settled, 

Naya lapatyS sukhu machi warn—pachu kak hal 

The dinner plate will be still wet—when sne will leave her husband. 

Pahalana gyanii choni—tisa wasa dhai wa 

She will feign anger—to get clothes and ornaments. 

Phako jiko sala kaya—bhala tawa lisyam wa yi 
Getting as much as she can—she will live with her husband 
Baba bhSlto mala tals^mhicha pui kS so yi wa 
Until she gets a young husband—she seeks another with an open 
bog. 

Bhasalai jySmadhS mis&m—thawa yawa thya ju yi 

An immodest woman—will go her own way, 

hladu khasa Iw&pu thaya—misam ujaya biyi wa 

She will quarrel on a false pretext—and cause scandal to sprear^ 

Yasa dhari tayi naka—bhalta basya ki yi 

She will give her husband something to eat in curds—which will bring 
him under her influence. 

Raga thugfi kal5 kaya—duma irliyata dhft yi 

If you get u woman from the street—she will want vour money. 
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Laia thuya misa tasyam—^kakS pachaya y£y! 

Women obtained from the street—^will take away everything. 

Wasa tisa bOya yata—^np&sana choni wn 

To show off her clothes and omamenia—she will fast, 

Sanja bhajd bhSg! yana—^bhalta danda yS k! 

She will bow to her paramour—^and cause her husband to be fined. 

Kha nayu misa wai—^nyS khwaya chhun& jfl yl wa 

A sweet speaking woman comes—^she will fish abo'V <br husbands, 

Saha mada janma bhasan—mijani ky6na kaka yi 

She puis an unbearable nooso—on her husband's neck. 

Hathhya harl misa wa yi—bhalta boya kala ya ni 
A murdering woman comes—she will entice away her husband, 
Chhasa chOkS dako phuta ka—tiva nduka bwayi nhan 
After destroying everything in the house—she will run away 
LhakS artha bQjhaya yawa—thawata hita ju yi wa. 

Understand the meaning of what has been said—^it will benefit yon. 
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VIII. LIST OF THE RAJAS OP NEPAL FROM THE TIME 
OF NE MUNI, EXTRACTED FROM THE HISTORY. 


Thin list has been carefully revised and collated with the original 
MS., and gives the most correct forms of the royal names. The readet 
should compare it with the list in Thomas’s edition of Prinsep’s Essays 
on Indian Antiquities, Vol. li., pp. 2C8—271. 

D. W. 


A. Gupta Dynasty. 


1. Bhuktamanagata {sic). 

5. Bhima Gupta. 

2. Jaya Gupta. 

6. Maui Gupta. 

3. Parama Gupta. 

7. Vishnu Gupta. 

4. Bhima Gupta. 

8. Yaksha Gupta. 

B. 

Ahir Dynasty. 

1. Vara Sinha. 

2. Jayamati Sinha. 

3. Bbuvana Sinha. 

' C. 

Kiiati Dynasty. 

1. Yalambaiu. 

16. NanC. 

2. Pavi. 

17. Luk. 

3. Skandhara (sic).'- 

18. ThSra. 

4, Valamba. 

19.' Thoko. 

6. Hriti. 

20. Vai-ma. 

6. Humati. 

21. Guja. 

7. JitSdasti. 

22. Pushknrit (sic). 

8. Qali 

23. E?8u. 

9. Pushka. 

24. Saga. 

10. Suyarma. 

25. Sanaa. 

11. Parva. 

26. Gunan. 

12. Bnnka. 

27. Shimbu. 

13. Swananda. 

28. Patuka. 

14. SthunkO. 

15. 

29. GastL 
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p. Sumavanshi Dynasty. 

1. Nimisha. 4. Fasbupreshardeva. 

2. Matakaha. 5. Bhaskara-varma. 

3. Kaka-varma. 

E. Suryavanahi Dynasty. 


1. Bhumi-yarma. 

2. Chaudra -1 aruta. 

3. Chandra-varma. 

4. Vai-ah.vvanua. 

5. Sarvf.-varma. 

G. Priihwl-yarma. 

7. J'Cshtha-varma. 

8. TIari-varma. 

9 K)ivcra-varma. 

10. Siddhi-yarmS. 

11. Haridatta-yarma. 

12. Vasudatta-yarma. 

13. Pati-yanna. 

14. Shiyayriddhi-yarraa 

15. Vasanta-yarma. 

16. Shiya-yarma. 

F. Thaku'i o 

1. Anshn-yarmS. 

2. Krita-yarma, 

3. Bbimarjuna-dcva. 

4. Nanda-dcya. 

5. Vli-aKleya. 

6. Ohandiaketinleya. 

7. Narcndra-dCya. 

8. Vara-deya. 

9. Shankara-dSya. 

G. Vaishya-Tbakurl 

1 Bbuskara-doya. 

2. Bala^leva. 

1. Padma-doya. 


17. Budradeya-yarma. 

18. ViikshadSya-yanna. 

19. Shankaradcva. 

20. DbannadSya. 

21. Manadeya, 

22. Mabadeya. 

23. VasantadCya-yama. 

24. Udayad6ya-yarm5. 

25. Manadeyarvarma. 

26. Gunakainad6ya-yarnia. 

27. Sbiyadeyafyanna. 

28. NarSndradDya-yarma. 

29. BhlmadSya-yamia. 

30. Visbnudeya-yaiTOa. 

31. VishwadSya-yaraia. 


t liajput Dynasty. 

10. Vardhamana-deva. 

11. Bali-dCya. 

12. JayadEya, 

13. BalaijanadCva. 

14. Vikramadeya. 

15. Ganakama-deva. 

16. Bhoja-dCva. 

17. Laksbrnikama-dcva. 

18. JayakamardEya. 

Dynasty, from KuwakSt. 

4. Nagaquna-dSys. 

5. Sbankara-dEva. 
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H. Second Bigpat Dynasty. 

8. Mitra4Sva. 

9. Ari-d6va. 

10. Abhaya Malla [Nepal era in¬ 
troduced, beginning in Oct., 
A.D. 880]. 

( 11. JayadSva IVIalla. 

12. Anwda Malta. 

I. TCemataki Dynasty. 

1. Nanya-deva. 4. Shakti-dev', 

2. Oanga<lSva. 6. KamasinhurdSya. 

3. Narasinha-dSya. 6. Haii-dSya. 


1. Vama-dSm 

2. Harsba-dSya 

3. Sadashiya-dSya 

4. Hina-deva 

6. NarasinbardSya 

6. Nanda-deVa 

7. Bndradeva 


J. Mukunda-sSna inyades and conquers the country. 

K. After Ms expulsion, various Yaishya-^akurl dynasties for 225 years. 

L. AySdhyS Dynasty. 

1. Harisinha^lSva, from Simraun- 3. ShaktisinhardSya. 

garb, A.D. 1324. 4. Shyamasinhardsya 

2. Ms+.isiirha-dP"*. • 


M. The Malla Bajas, descendants of Abhaya Malla 


1. Jayabhadra Malla ^ 

2. Naga Malla. 

3. Jayajagat Malla 

4. N&gSndra Malla 
6. Ugra Malla 


6. Ashoka Malla 

\ 

7. Jayasthiti Malla 

8. Yaksha Malla [division of the 

kingdom]. 


a. Bijas of Bhaktapur or Bhatgaon. 

9 BSya Malla, eldest son of Yak- 14. JagajjySti(r} Malla 


sha Malla 

10. Suvarna Mdla 

11. Pr&u Malla 

12. Tishwa Malla 

13. Trailekya Malla 


15. NarSndia Malla. 

16. Jagatprakasha Malla 

17. Jit&mitra Malla 

18. BhapaOndra Malla 

19. Ba^it M”Ua 
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b. Raja of BajaSpa. 

9. Ram Malta, second son of Yaksha Malta. 


c. Rajas of Kantipur or Kathmandu. 

9. Ratna Malta, youngest son of Yaksha Malta. 

10. Amara Malla. 16. Lakshml-narasinha Malla 

11. Surya Malta. 17. Prataija Malta. 

12. NarSndra Malta. 18. Mahmdra(Bhupalgndra)MaIla. 

13. Mabludra Malla. 19. Shrl-Bbaskara Malta. 

14. Sadrahiva Malta. 20. Jagajjaya Malla. 

16. Shivasinha Malta. 21. Jaya-prakasha Malla 


d. Rajas of Lalitapur or Patan. 


1. Harihara«nha Malla, younger 

son of Shivasinha Malla (16) 
of Kathmandu. 

2. Siddlii-Narasinha Malta. 

3. Shrl-Nivasa Malta 

4. YogarNarendra Malla. 

6. Mahlndra (Mahlpatindra) Sin- 
ha Malta, of Kathmandu. 

6. Jaya-Yoga-prakaslia Malta. 


7. Shrl-shri-Vishnu Malla. 

8. Rajya-prakasba Malta. 

9. Ranajit Malla, of Bhatgaon. 

10. Jaya-prakasha. Malla, of Kath¬ 

mandu. 

11. Vishwajit Malla. 

12. Balmardan Sah (a Gorkhali). 

13. Tsja-Narasinha Malla. 


N. OSrkhall 

1. PrithwI-Narayana Sah. 

2. Pratapa-sinha S^. 

3. Rana Bahadur Sah. 

4. Girvan-yuddha Vikrama Sah. 


Rajas of Nepal. 

6. Rajendra Vikrama Sah. 

6. SurSndra Vikrama Bah, nov 
reigning. 
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IX. LIST OF MY COLLECTION OP SANSKRIT 
MANUSCRIFl'S. 

The fallowing rough list of the manuscripts procured by me in 
Nepal for the University library of Cambridge* has been drawn up 
from the notes furnished, at the time of purchase, by the Mir Munshi 
and Pandit attached to the Residency, with occasional corrections by 
Professor Cowell. He manuscripts were mostly bought through the 
said Pan^t and other Pandits residing at Bhatgaon and Kathmandu. 

The material on which they are written, is, for the older manu¬ 
scripts, palm-leaf {tdld-pattra, vulgarly tdlpattar, whence the name of the 
“talipot” palm); for the younger, paper. The bark of the birch 
(JAurja, vulgarly bhy) is used in Nepal only for charms and amulets, of 
which I brought home one specimen (Add. MS. 1578). At least I never 
saw or heard of a book of this material. The paper on which the 
later manuscripts are written is sometimes dyed black, in which case the 
■writing is either yellow or white, according as a mixture of gold or silver 
is employed. 

Many of these manuscripts, particularly the older palm-leaves, contain 
picture*, brilliaatly coloured and occasionally gilt. Among those of 
later date Add. MS. 864 is especially noteworthy. The wooden covers 
are also sometimes lacquered and painted with figures. One has fine 
carved brass covers (Add. MS. 1556). Some of the boards exhibit 
marks of worship on^ certain occasions, as they are covered with small 
hud cakes or lumps of rice, sandalwo^ dust, and red and yellow 
pigments, used by the natives in “doing pujiL” The sacred threads, 
which were also attached to them, have been removed. 

Some of these Nepalese books are, I believe, among the oldest, if not 
the very oldest, Sanskrit manuscripts in Europe. The dates depend, 
for the present, upon the authority of the native pan^ts, but wHl, of 
course, Im carefully investigated by Professor Cowell in the catalogue 
which he is now preparing. In form, size and appearance, many are 

* Other MSB. {mrohased by me in Nepal are in (he eoUeotions of the Britiah 
Uoaeum, the Oerman Oriental Bociety at Halle, the University library of Berlin, 
tlie University LUnary of St Petersburg, and the Library of the Imperial Academy 
of St Petersbmrg. whole number of these is, however, comparatively small. 
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ideatical with the oldest maduscnpis of Mr Hoilgson's collection, in the 
po^ession of the Royal Asiatic Society of London, of which a catalogue 
has been lately published by Professors Cowell and Eggeling. Of the 
four nianuscripts of which photographs are given in their work, no. 1 is 
dated N. S. 286=a.d. 1166; no. 3, N. S. 218 = a.I). 1095; and no. 4, 
N. S. 484 = A.D. 1364; while no. 2 was written in the fourth year of 
king Oovinda-pal^ whose name, however, does not occur either in my 
lists or in those of Prinsep and Thomas. Perhaps he may only have 
been one of the numerous raj^ of petty villages. I may add that the 
dates are expressed in several ways. Sometimes they are written out in 
full; at other times they are indicated by words, to which a peculiar 
numerical sense is attached (os in the Newari songs, nos. I. and II., 
p. 307); and lastly they ai-e noted either by letter-numerals or by 
arithmetical figures (for which see Professors Cowell and Eggeling’s 
Catalogue of the Hodgson Collection, p. 52). 

'Regarding the names and contents of the Tibetan manuscripts T have 
ho information. Some of them appear to be of considerable age. Add. 
MS. 1666 is a huge book of great beauty, with several large pictures; 
and Add. MS. 1667 is also deserving of special mention. I bought the 
former from the son of a merchant, who had brought it many years ago 
from lihasa, and carefully preserved it as a charm till his death. 

D. W. 


ADD. ns. 

864. Book of pictures. 

865. Divyfivadana. 

866. Ashtasihasrika-prajas-iwrar 

mit&, palmleaf, N.S. 128 
(A.I). 1008). 

867. Dasha-bhilmishwara. 

868. Baptashataks-prajfia-paramita. 

869. Bsdhicharyivatara. 

870. Swayambhtt-purSna-panjika 

871. Swayambhtt-chaitya-bhat^- 

rakoddesha. 

872. AvalOkitSshwara-guna-ka- 

rani^vyilha. 

873. Himavatlchandn. 

874. MaM-(diadhvadana. 

875. SuTsr^prahhS. 


1D». HB 

899. Naipallya-dSvata-stuti-kal- 

yano-panchavinshatiki; 
Bhadrachar! - nmhk - prani- 
dbanaraja; Arya - vritta; 
Bsptabttddha^itOtra. 

900. Ashtemi - vrata - vidhana-ka- 

tha. 

901. Tathagata-gnhyaka. 

912. List of books, said to be a 

Catalogue of the Library in 
the Palace at Kkthmandu. 

913. BOdhisaitwavadana - kalpa- 

lata. 

914. Copy of an inscription from 

an old temple on the bill 
of Swayambha. 
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ADD. KB. 

915. Saddharma-lankavat^. 

916. Samadhi-raja. 

917. Ganda-vyuha. 

918. Lalitarvistara. 

1032. Saddliarma-pundanka. 

1039. Nepalese astrological paper. 

1040. Aphorisms of Chanakya. 

1041. Abhidharma-kosliRrvyakhya. 

1042. Two specimen pages of the 

Divyavadana, and three of 
the T .ankavatara. 

1049. ParamSshwara-tantra, palm- 

leaf. 

1050. Tibetan MR ' 

1104. Nama-sangiti and Sragdha- 
ra-stStra of Arya-tara. 

1106. White Yajur-vSda, one palm- 
leafj with accents. 

1106. Amaim-shataka, one leaf. 

1107. Part of a hymn to Vishnu, 

one leaf. 

1108. Nama-saugiti'tippanI, or 
■ Amrita-kanika, a.d. 1392. 

1156. Hitopadcsha, one palmleaf. 

1160. Nepalese History (Hindu 

redaction). 

1161. Shishya-lekharkavya, palm- 
leai', N.& 204 (a.d. 1084). 

1162. Dbatu-patha, palmleaf) N.S. 

476 (A.D. 13o6) 

1163. Ashtasahasnka-ptnjiia-para- 

mita, palmleaf. 

1164. Fancha-raksha. 

1267. Karanda-vyuha, prose, palm¬ 

leaf. 

1268. Bala-bOdha, eta, 153 years 

old. 

1269. Shlghra-bOdha. 

1270. Avalukiteshwara - guna - ka- 

randa-vyaha, poetical ver¬ 
sion, 105 years old. 

1271. VagishwararpOjS. 


ADD. na 

1272. Sragdhara-stuti, with Ne- 

warl commentary, N.S. 
904 (A.D. 17841. 

1273. Sugatavadana. 

1274. Bwavinsbatyavadana-kaU^ 

1275. Karan^-vyuha, prose. 

1276. Papa parimochana. 

1277. Aparimitayu-nama-dharani- 

mahayanarsutra. 

1278. Adi-yoga-aaniiidhi 

1279. Nishpanna-yogambali, or 

Nishpanna-yogambara-tan- 

tra. 

1280-1304. Tibetan MSS. 

1305. Pindapiltravadana. 

1306. Bndliisattwavadana - kalpa- 

lutii, palmleaf, N.S. 422 
(A.D. 1302). 

1307—14. Til)etan MSS. 

1315. Saptavara, N.S. 921 (a.D. 

1802). 

1316. Piija paddhati. 

1317. Prayers and mantras. 

1318. Arya-tara-bhat^rikayii-na- 

m^htottara-shataka. 

1319. Chanda-maha-rOshana-tantra 

(Ekaravira-tantra), N.S. 
_944 (A.D. 1824). 

1320. Adi-yoga-samadhi, A.D. 1838. 
13^1. Karanda-vyuha, prose, N.S. 

931 (A.B. 1811). 

1322. AvBlukitS.shwara-guna-ka- 

rancU-vyuha, poetry. 

1323. Nama-sangTti, with Newari 

translation, N.S.. 979 (a.d. 
1859). 

1324. Saddharma-pun^rika. 

1325. Pancha-raksha,’ N.S. 939 

(A.D. 1819). 

1326. Dharam-Bangraha,'N,S. 839 

(a.d.'i719). 

1327. Dwfivinshatyavadlua-kathi. 
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1328. J&takarmalS. 

1329. Tathagata-guli^aka (Qulya- 

gamaja). 

1330. Karanda-vyuha, prose, N. 8 . 

761 (A.D. 1641). 

1331. Amara-kusha, part 1, 

1332. Nama-sangllL 

1333. Stottas of Machchhindra 

and songs of Buddha, A.S. 
1823. 

1334. Puja and stotra of Maoh- 

chhlndra (Bhlmasena-pu- 
ja). 

1335. Prayer to Shakya Muni, Ma- 

hayana-Butra. 

1336. Dharanis to TJshnIsha-vijaya 

and Panja-shavarl. 

1337. Mantra of the Ashta-niatri- 

ka. 

1938. Ashto-inatrika. 

1339. Malxava-stu. 

1340. llc-v.ijra-liiutra, N.S. 962 

(A.D. 1842). 

1341. Suvania-vaniavadana. 

1343. Suvarna-prabhiisa. 

1343. DhariuiT-sangraha 

1344. Amara-kusha. 

1345. Kajiisavadana. 

1346. Buddhi-chaiiakya, with Ne- 

wai'I translation, N.S. 965 
{A.D. 1845). 

1347. Lokeahwara-])arajika. 

1348. Pratyangira, N.S. 937 (a.b. 

1817). 

1349. Navagraha-stOtra, N.S. 962 

(A.D. 1832). 

1350. Chhando-manjarl. 

1351. Astrology, N.S. 982 (a.d. 

1862). 

1352. MahSkala-tantra, N.S. 985 

(A.D. 1866). 

1353. Niiina-sangiti, with Newari 

translation. 


ADD. HS. 

1354. Dhananjayimighan^ palm* 
leaf, N.S. 672 (a,», 
1462). 

1356. Yasundhara-kalpa,palin 1 eaf, 

N.S. 696 (A.D. 1576) 

136l». Saptavara, N.S. '860 (A.D. 
17.40). 

1357. AshwaghSsha - nandimukhi- 

vadana, N.S. 973 (a.d. 
1853). 

1358. Pratyangira. 

1359. BhimosSna-ka patha. 

1360. Parthiva-puja, V.S. 1869 

(A.D. 1812). 

1361 Dana-vakya, N.S. 977 (A.D. 
1857). 

1362. Sragdhora-stOtra, with Ne¬ 

wari notes, N.S. 966 (a.d. 

1846) 

1363. Saraswata, N.S. 802 (a.d. 

1682). 

1364. Kalaohatra-tantra, palm- 

leaf, V.S. 1503 (A.D. 
1446). 

1365. Tathagata - guhyaka, N.S. 

986 (A.D. 1866). 

1366. Ashpiml-vrata-mahauiiya. 

1367. Karuna-pundarlka. 

1368. Sukhavati-vyuha. 

1369. Chhando-’mrita-lata, N.S. 

963 (A.D. 1843). 

1370. Lalita-vistara, N.S. 967 (a.d. 

1847) . 

1371. Ku.«I-khanda, part of the 

Skanda-purana. 

1372. Nama-sanglti 

1373. Hit0padC.sha, N.S. 809 (A.D. 

1689). 

1374. Karanda-vyuha, prose, N.S. 

993 (A.D. 1873). 

1375. Mam-chudavadana. 

1376. Durgati-parishOdbana. 

1377. Sngativadana 
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1378. Durgati-parbhudliana. 

1379. StStras. 

1380. SuatavadSna. 

381. Kaushiglia - vlryOtaahaniva- 
daua. 

1382. Bbatpanchisika, Sanskrit, 

NewSrI and ParUatiya. 

1383. YOgambara-samildlii-puj&- 

paddhati, N.S. 964 (a.d. 
1844). 

1384. Durgati-panahOdhana. 

1386. Aparimitayur-nama-maha- 

yanarsutra, N.8 . 779 (a.d. 
1669). 

1386. Avadanarshataka. 

1387. Buddha - chariti-a - kavya, 

N. S. 950 (A.B. 1830). 

1388. Gita-govinda-shataka,N.S. 

738 (A.D. 1618). 

1389. €i<ipicl^dra-aatoka. 

1390. Naishadha-kavya-tika, N.S. 

850 (A.D. 1730). 

1391. Mantra-muktavali. 

1392. Shraddha-paddhati, Sbaka 

1725 (A.p. 1803). 

1393. Krishnarp&j^paddhati, V.S. 

1830 (i.D. 1773). 

1394. Chantpu-ramayana. 

1395. Fancha - raksha, palmleai, 

N.S. 508 (A.D. 1380). 

1396. Baghuvansha-tlka. 

1397. Eudra^chinfemanl 

1398. Mani-chudavadana 

1399. NalOdaya-tika. 

1400. Vasundhara - vrata - katha, 

N.S. 888 (A.D. 1768). 

1401. Nandimukhashwa-gbSshA, 

N.S. 224 (A.D.’ 1804): 

1402. Di^atu-patha, Sbaka 1741 

(A.D. 1819). 

1403. Tirtha-prabbi. 

1404. V.'ijra-suclii. V.S. 1838 (a.d. 

trsi) 


ADO. MS. 

1405. Cbaitya-puBgala (ra), N.S. 

734 (A.D. 1614). 

1406. Kriya - kan^ - kramavali, 

palnileaf,N.S.10(A.D.890). 

1407. HitOpadEsha, palmleaf. 

1408. do. , in Newarl. 

1409. Kama - uataks palmleaf, 

N.S. 480'(a.b. 1360). 

1410. Cbikitsa-nibandba 

1411. Bhadrakalpavadana, N.S. 

952 (A.B. 1832). 

1412. Puja-kan^ N.S. 398 (a.d. 

1278).’' 

1413. Vidwan - moda - taiangini, 

N.S. 948 (A.D. 1828). 

1414. ShringabbEri. 

141.5. Jataka-mala, N.S. 757 (a.d. 
1637). 

1416. Durgati-parishodbana. 

1417. Naga-puja. 

1418. Eatbinavadana. 

1419. LokEsbwara-shataka 

1420. LokSsbwata-parajika. 

1421. Vajrasucbl. 

1422. SaptabhidbanEttara. 

1423. AmSghapasba - lEkSsbwara - 

puja. 

1424. Manju-gbOsha-puja. 

1425—43. Tibetan MSS. 

1444. Various prayers. 

1445. Newari songs. 

1446. Puja. 

1447. Dbaranl (Shlrshavijaya). 

1448. Mantraa 

1449. do. 

1450. Puja with mantras. 

1451. Mantras. 

1452. _do. 

1453. Eka-ja^ dharani. 

1454. Mantras. 

1455. da 

1456. One leaf from a tanti a 
H.>7—59. Tibetan MSS 



^460, F*a4&M«kd>i. 

Mtt Ri^wf^Uate. 

1462. Oltti^Tinda, K.S. 892 (i..D.. 

1772). 

1463. Sftbhi>tanmgml 

1464. ABhtosiliBsrikt-imjfit-p&ra- 

mitl, palmletf, K.B. 6 (a.i>. 
885). 

1465. da <la, pdmleftf) N.S. 

3 883). 

1466. Sbu^nui-jib^ pBliiile«£ 

1467. Gan^a-vyfih*. 

1468. Swa^ambM-puiS^ 

1469. do. ^oiskrit and 
Newiri. 

1470. E^ravtni-tantra, N.S. 932 

(A.D. 1812). 

1471. Bbadrachatl. 

1472. Yrishti'^hmt&manL 

1473. Shasha-jatakayad&na. 

1474. Vaidya-jivana. 

1476. Pancha-raksha, N.S. . 802 
(A.D. 1682). 

1476. Pancha-rakaha, Abhayanka- 

rl-dhaianliTara-ahatanama, 
Mabakaiartantra, N.S. 911 
(A.D. 1791). 

1477. Para-tantra, N.S. 940 (a.d. 

1820). 

1478. Shlksba-aamnchobaya. 

1479. Brih^-jataka,palmleaf,N.S 

666 (A.D. 1646). 

1480. Mabiyina-Batra. 

1481. Samadbi-rija, N.S. 916 (a.i>, 

1796). 

1482. AahOkavadina, N.S. 896 

{A.D. 1776). 

1483. Yinayaibtta, N.S. 901 (a.i>. 

1781). 

1484. YritUirTateakiia. 

1486. Bbiiai^-aangraba, N.S. 797 
(A.i>. 1677). 

W. N. 


1483. yMd&dlMi44ca!p% N.8.841 
: ?(A.tt 1721). 

1487. A^^mt - vrata - vldhana, 

N.a 928 (A.i». 1808). 

1488. AinaTa-ko8ha,palinleaf,N.S. 

600 (A.D. 1880). 

1633. AahwagbSsba-nandimakUl- 
vadana. 

1634 NSifarpOja, N.S. 811 {a.d. 
1691). 

1636. Pinda^travadlna. 

1536 Swayambba - pnrana, N.S. 
803 (a.i». 1683). 

1637. Naplsavadana 

1638. YlrabiBharadana, N.S. 964 

(A.n. 1844). 

1539. Buddbi^oba^ya, Stuukrit 
and Parbatiyu, Y.8. 1929 
(A.D. 1851). 

1640. XJdyOga - parva, N.S. 787 

(A.I). 1667). 

1641. Kaghuvansba-kavya, N.S. 

827 (A.D. 1707). 

1542. Yirato-parra. 

1543. Piajaa-parainita (2500 shl5- 

kaa), palmleaf 

1644. do. da, a larger work, 
with a note of redtation, 
N.S. 499 (A.D. 1379), palm- 
leaf. 

1646, Sheet of Tibetan writii^. 

1646. Maha-samvararbridaya 

1647. NimarstOtra. 

1648. Nima-SB< gitL 

1549, Namaab^Ottaraabataka. 

1660. Pancha-maba-takBhaautra. 

1661. MabaaOBbana-tantra. 

1652. Dbani^ 

1663. da 
1654. da 
1656. da 

1666. Sapta^batii, N.S. 708 (a.d. 

21 
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ibo. m. 

1583), IxtKitiifiil brtM 

00T4IB. 

1557, SLatpaaohiihiki. 

1576. Tibetan JIB. 

1577. A oham of seven letters. 

1578. A charm, written on birch- 

bark. 

1579. Tamil MS., palmleaf. 

1580. Sbamb&k&vadana, palmleaf, 

N.a 543 (A.B. 1423). 

1581. Dhwma-lakshmi-samv&da. 

1585. Sun^lgadhivadkna. 

1586. KkahtrapUivadina, 17.8.781 

(A.D. 1661). ■. 

1587. Shiviirohaiia-chandTikJ. 

1588. D5vl-m5h&tmya, N.8. 789 

(A.D. 1669). » 

1589. Vichitra-karnikivadftna, 

K.8. 994 fA.D. 1874). 

1590. Kalpa-dmmiiva(kna. 

1591. HitOpodSsha, book 1, N.S. 

858 (A.». 1738). 

1592. Ratna-mSUvadana. 

1593. Sa(}haiia-miIi,17.S.939(A.D. 

1819). 

1594. Tantr^chykna, K.S. 949 

(A.D. 1829). 

JS95. Vaidftnga, medical, N.S. 
832 (A.D. 1712). 

1596. Batnagana-san^ya, N.S. 

950 (A.B. 1830). 

1597. Bhagavad'g^ta and stAtras, 

N.a 694 (A.B. 1574). 

1598. AvadBna-sangraha. 

1599. Shiva-pnrS^a, Shika 1504 

(A.B. 1582). 

1600. Mudrii-r5k8haaa. 

1601. do. in Farbatiyi. 

1602. SiddhUnta-dlpki. 

1603. Vemshthliradfina, N.S. 919 

(a.A 1799). 


ADD. vs. 

1604. Buddhi-ch&nakya, N.& 862 

(A.D. 1742). 

1605. Kkma-shSatra. 

1606. Naishadha-kavys, N.a 777 

(A.D. 1657). 

1607. Lankaratara, N.S. 902 (a.o. 

1782). 

1608. NEpala-mahatmya. 

1609. Bali-puja. 

1610. UpOshadhavadana. 

1611. Avadana-shataka, N.S. 765 
(A.D. 1645). 

1612. Muhurta-chintamanL 

1613. Mantra-chanskya, N.S. 862 

• (A.n. 1742). 

1614. Stotra-aangraha. 

1615. Avadana-mala, N.S. 923 

(A.D. 1803). 

1616. KriyaryOga-sara, N.S. 807 

(A.D. 1687). 

1617. Guhya-samaja, N.S. 924 

(A.D. 1804). 

1618. Dashabhumishwara, N. S. 

916 (A.n. 1796). 

1619. Betal-pacbtsI, Si^krit and 

New&tf, N.S. 795 (A.n. 
1675). 

1620. Baiaa-malavadana. 

1621. Himavat-khanda. 

1622. Aparimitayn. 

16^. Sarva-durgati-parishOdhana, 
N.S. 820 (A.D. 1700). 

1624. DrOna^)arva. 

1625. ABhtaeahasriki-prajfii-pbra- 

mita, N.S. 948 (4.0,1828). 

1626. Fnyaa-pbamiti, part f. 

1627. do. da , part 3. 

1628. da da , part 5. 

1629. da da , part 1. 

1630. da da , part A 

1631. da da , part 3.. 
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XbB. SB. 

1632. Fiuj&&-pSntiiittl,iMirl4,lir.& 

923 (^D. 1808). 

1633. PiajfiS-pinuniti, put S. 

1634. Klrti-patSlu, KS. 772 (A.n, 

1652). 

1835. Yasandhaift-rnita, XS. 805 
(A.D. 1685). 

1636. BainamalS. 

1637. Bhi^vata-purina, K.S. 884 

(A-a 1764). 

1638. yriUach-chanakja, N.S. 802 

(*.a 1682). 

1639. Amara-kDsba, N.S. 602 (A.a 

1682). 

1640. SiddhautarBara. 

1641. SangitartalOdaya, N.B. 783 

(A.a 1663). 

1642. Shuddha^dipikS. 

1643. AsbtaaabaBrika-prajSa-para- 

mita, palmlaaf, K.S. 135 
(A.a 1016). 

1644. Paiicba-inaba-Tak8ba.«utra. 

1645. Sbiradbanna-tantra,palmleaf, 

N.a 259 (A.a 1139). 

1646. Kulodatta-panjikk-krijS-aan- 

graha, palmleaC 

1647. Paacba-raksba, palmleaf 

1648. Sidaua-m&lil, palmlea^ N.R 

226 (A.a 1106). 

1649. Biddhi-E5ia, palmloaf, K.S. 

532 (A.a 1412). 


Asasi. 

1666l Asutm-kSaba, palmkaf. 
1661.. Amaia-kOsba, palmlea£ 

1662. Taidjringa, medical, palm- 
Iea£ 

1653. TattwaHBUigTaha, palmlea£ 

1654. Saraswa^ palmleaf. 

1656. Betkl-paohial, palmleaf and 
paper. 

1656. Paneba - raksba, palmleaf, 

N.S. 518 (A.D. 1398). 

1657. Cbandra-vyakarana, palm¬ 

leaf. 

1658. Nishka-nStaka, palmleai. 

1659. Bajariiltialu'a, palmleaf, iN.S. 

621 (A.D. 1501). 

1660. JyDtisba, Vyakarana, etc., 

palmleaf. 

1661. Amara-kOsba, palmleaf. 

1662. Sahasrapramardana - maha- 

ySnaautra, Maba-ahitavati, 
Maba-mayuri-vidyS, palm¬ 
leaf. 

1663. S!Lra-.<iaDgraba, palmleaf K.S. 

649 (a.d. 1429). 

1664. Treatiae on religious chb- 
toms, palmleaf, K.S. 520 

(A.D. 1400). 

1665. JyOtisha, palmleaf, K.S. 577 

(A.0. 1457). 

1666—1678. Tibetan MSa 


STILL UKKXJMBERSaa. 


a. TJiaaorted &agmenta of Kai- 
ibadluHibarita tad o&er 
UBS.; palmleaf. 

5. UaaOTted fingmento Bka- 
dnwlmri-pianidkbuiiCiliaityv 
pongida, tad other )2[8S.; 
paladeaf. 

e, lAmt edntainitg t4il»^ 


tad lists of numerals, ia the 
haadvriting of Ps^^ Ounft- 
nsaA 

TIm Mowing MSS. are also 
not jr«4 Bnnlwnd and 0aoed. 

1, peta^ 


S. SajdbuiDarpandMflos faint* 

, i«a£ 

3. do. do., palulaa^ 
N.S. 185 (A.B. 1085). 

4. Amara-keniuL, pahnleef, H.S. 

500 (A.1). 1380). 

5. S&dhana-mili, jMdmleaf. 

6. Kfiranda-vyalia, N.S. 754 (A.S 

1834> 

7. PancWrakdi&, palmlei^ 17.S. 

19 (A.D. 899). 

8. MSt;lia*8atra, palmleaf^ 17.S.. 

494 (aj). 1374). 

9. yasundlia]:&-k&li!^ palmlaal, 

N.8. 212 (A.D. 1092). 

10. Eiranya-aaptska, N.S. 235 

(A.D. 1116). , 

Eiurukulli-kalpa, K.S. 299 
(A.D. 1179). 

AbhishSka-Tidhi, N.S. 660 
(A.D. 1440). 

Vy&katana (two small BISS.). 
Chindra-Tytkarana, N.S. 632 
(A.D. 1412). Falmleat 

11. Yuddha-jaySroara, K.S. 566 

(A.». 1446). 
Anga-TidyH-jyStuha. 
Yarihandhiii- krita - jyOtlslia. 
Pidml<9t£ 

12. Ash^iSbasiikirptajid-pttaiiu- 

tt, palmleaf, K.S. 285 (a.d. 
1165). 

43. Shiva-dlianna; ^Ta-dbama- 
Ba>ign]ia)Yrid»ainHNiigi»- 


tUk WL 

Itt; Dkarma-pntiihMi^Mi.:- 
- Paiadea£ 

14. Pbingaari-sitaka, Sanikrit 
B&d Bubati]^ by 3a* 
Malla, K.a 749 
(A.B. 1629). 

16. JyOtisha, palmleaf. 

16. Knladatta-panjila-kriyi-aan- 

graha; YoginI-pfija-'<ddiii; 
Ststra; pSkiid-jilaaamTara- 
teatra; JyStisha; Bali-mtlE. 
Palmleaf K.S. 683 (a.d. 
1463). 

17. Amara-kOaha, witb ParbatiyS 

translation, palmleaf, K.S. 
606 (A.D. 1386). 

18. PancbakHra; OuhySTall-viitti; 

YSga-ratna-maltL Palmleaf, 
K.S. 37—39 (A.D. 917—919). 

19. Kima-sanglti-t!k4, pidmleaf, 

N.S. 570 (A.!). 1460). 

20. Pancbarakabi, palmleaf, K.S. 

609 (A.D. 1389). 

21. BodhisattwaryOgastbana, palm- 

leaf. 

22. YajriTali - tantra, palmleaf, 

N.S. 549 (A.D. 1429). 

23. Guhya-pKha-tantra, palmleaf. 

24. Vy&kaiana-tika, palmleaf. 

25. Deva-lakshi^ K.S. 399 (a.d. 
, 1279); FratunK-lakabana; 

Ehadga-paj&, K.S. 391 (a.d. 
1271). Palmleaf. 

26. Yaidyinga, medical, palmleai^ 

N.& 896 (A.i>. 1276). 
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SKETCIi 


OF THE 

POKTION OF THE COUNTHY OF NEPAL, 

wnicn 18 

OPEN TO EUIlorEANS. 


CHAPTER I. 

rioliiniiiai-v remarks. ])(;scrii)tiou of the road loadin'; to tlie Valley of 
IsVpjl. Tlio t’alley itself. Hills aronnd it. Kivirs. Extent. 
K-ilhmamlu. Hit huildings, teinplta, and jialaoes. I’aiade-groiiiid. 
'rhii|iivta1i, tlic riwidenee of Sir Jnng lialiadur. Uriti.sh liesidency. 
Villow avenue. Descri|)tiou of I'utan. l>eacri|iti'in of ISliatgfoin, 
KirUpfir, and otlior towns. Pasliupati and its tein|iles. (iaukarna. 
Bodlinallja. Bilfiji. Swayambhuuatha. I’atrs and Dliai is. 

As any one may ascertain by consulting a map of India, 
the kingdom of Nepal is a small independent State, 
situiited on the north-eastern frontier of Hindustan. 
It is a stiip of country about five hundred miles long 
and a hundred and thirty broad, lying between the 
snowy rtuige of (Ik; Himalaya on the north, Sikkhim on 
tile enst, ami the provinces of Rritish India on the .south 
and west 
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The name Nepal, however, is restricted by the 
natives of the country to the valley surrounding the 
capital, and it is of this portion of the country alone 
that the following history and the present sketch treat. 
This is the only part of the kingdom which is open 
to the investigations of Europeans; and it would be 
a hopeless task to attempt the description of places 
which cannot be visited, or the collection of accurate 
informatioji regarding a country where every inquiry 
made by a European is viewed with the most jealous 
suspicion, where the collection of statistics is looked on 
as .mere folly, and where, above all, Baron Munchausen 
himself would have been considered a marvel of accuracy 
and truthfulness! 

After leaving the frontier-station of Segowli, there 
is little to attract the notice of the traveller till he 
reaches the sfd forest. The first portion of the road, 
as far as Buksowl, is, like most of the roads iit Tirhut 
and Chumparun, a very fair driving road, with bridges 
over the rivers and nullahs. Beyond this there is a 
mere rough cart-track,, as far as Siinrabiisa, which is a 
small village close to the margin of the forest. From 
this village a narrow sandy road passes almost straight 
through the foi-e.st to Bidhiakori or Bichakoh, which 
consists of a few huts and a large powah' or traveller’s 
house of rest, and is situated on the bank of a shallow 
stream. 

The road now lies along the bed of this stream, and 
is very rough, but still passable by bullock-carts during 
the dry season. After a mile or two, the road runs 
through the Chiriaghatti range of hills, passing be¬ 
neath sandy cliffs, several hundred feet in height and 
crowned with firtrees and other timber. After about 
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six miles, the road qtiits the bed of the river, and again 
enters a forest of sal trees, growing on low undulating 
hills. Here much of the timber used in Kathmandu 
is cut.during the cold season. The road then crosses 
a sm.aJl stream, the Kurru, by a wooden bridge; and 
about a mile beyond this it reaches the village of 
Hetowra. 

Here there is a large powah, and, in the cold season, 
a considerable vilhige; but th^ place is almost deserted 
from April to November on account of the doul, or 
malarious fever, which is deadly to all except the natives 
of the Terai. During the cold weather almost all the 
imports for the supply of Nepal pass through Hetowra, 
and, in consequence, a Nepalese officer and guard of 
soldiers are stationed there, who however retire to the 
hills as soon as the hot weather sets in. 

The road now winds along the banks of the Rapti, 
and the scenery for some eight or ten miles is as grand 
as can be found in almost any part of the lower Hima¬ 
laya. An excellent road has been cut from Hetowra 
to Bhimphedi, and bridges have been thrown across 
the river in several places. This work was executed 
by the soldiers of the Nepalese army between 1865 and 
1870. About eight miles from Hetowra are the village 
and powah of Nimbuatar, and seven miles farther on 
stands the village of Bhimphedi. All along this valley 
there is a considerable amount of cultivation, wherever 
the land is level enough to admit of it ; and near Bliim- 
phedi there are several small hamlets. 

From Bhimphedi the road passes up a most rugged 
and precipitous hill, on which stands the small fort of 
Sisaghuri or Chisapani, so named from a spring of 
very cold water a little above the fort. The fort is 

1—2 
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about sixteen hundred feet above the level of the 
village of Bhimphedi, and it takes a traveller neaily 
an hour and a half to reach it. Sisaghuri is in the 
hot weather the quarters of the officer and guard that 
go to Hetowra in the cold weather, and there is a 
small village below the fort., where custom duties are 
levied on all goods and travellers entering the country. 

The road now runs uj)ward8 to a giip, near the top 
of the ridge on which the fort stands, at a height of 
about 2,300 feet above Bhimphedi. The descent on the 
northern side is not so steep nor so long as the ascent, 
but is still rugged and difficult. At the foot of the 
hill runs a clear rapid stream, up which the road pro¬ 
ceeds, crossing it in several places by temporary bridges 
made of stones and brushwood. In the cold season this 
stream is small, but in the rains it becomes formidable, 
and in one place it has been found necessary to throw 
a lofty bridge across it. The hills on both sides of the 
bed of this stream are steep and bare. At the extremity 
of the gorge stand a powah and a small village named 
MarkliU, after passing .which the road lies over a low, 
bare, undulating range of hills, called the Ekdunta, till 
the valley of Chitlong or little Nepfd is entered. 

This valley is well cultivated, and contains several 
small villages.' It is on a liigher level than the largo 
valley of Nepal, and in consequence its climate is con¬ 
siderably colder. It is subject, too, to violent storms of 
wind and hail, which frequently do much injury to 
the crops. After passing through Chitlong, the road 
runs over the mountain-range of Chandragiri. This 
range is steep and rugged but well weeded, and the 
ascent from Chitlong is by no means equal in these 
respects to the descent into the Nepal valley. From 
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the summit of the pass a magnificent view is obtained 
of both valleys^. 

The Valley of Nepal, in which stands the capital of 
the country, and in which are the residence of the court 
and the head-quarters of the army, is an extensive tract 
of comparatively level ground, entirely surrounded by 
lofty mountains. Its length from east to west is about 
twenty miles, and its breadth from north to south about 
fifteen. The lengtli and breadth vary greatly, as there 
are numerous spurs running out from the hills and en¬ 
closing narrow valleys, but the above is a fair statement 
of the average length and breadth. The more promi¬ 
nent mountain-peaks are named as follows: to the east, 
Mahildeo Pokliri; to the north, Munichur, Seopuri, 
Kukani and Kowhilia; to the west, Niigarjun ; to the 
south, Cliaiulragiri, Champa Devi, Phurphing, and 
J’lifilchowk. The last-mentioned is the highest of the 
suiTouiuiing jtenks, measuring 9,720 feet above the level 
of the .sea^. The other peaks vary from 6,000 to 7,500 
fi'ot. Tlie level of tlie valley itself is 4,500 feet above 
the sea. 

^ Routf frniii St'i'owli to Kathmundii. 


StftgOR. 

Milos. 

Rivers crossotl. 

Srgowli to Kuksowl . 

IG 

Sikraua, Ruksowl, Tilaway. 

Rnksowl to Simnildisa . .. 

14 

Ruksowl and Tilaway. 

Siuirabn«a to Uudiakrih ... 

10 

Small Ktrcnm. 

liu-linknli In Hetowrah. 

12 

Knrrfi. 

Ifctowni to Nimlnmtiir ... 

7 

Siliuri and Rupti. 

Nnnbnatjir to Sisaghuri .. 

8 

Small stream. 

SisiigimiT to Markhu . 

7 

Milrkhi'i. 

Mrnkliu In Tbaukot. 

8 

Small stream. 

Thilukut to JCHtbmandu ... 

7 

Kalimati and Vishnumati, 


^ Tho hci(;'ut is so given in but with tlie aneroid I did not find it to be 
nuirc tlian 0 ,:^ 00 . Tossibly, liowcvcr, my instrument was not correct. 
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The surface of the valley consists of ground on two 
levels, constituting a series of tnble-liwds (tars), and val¬ 
leys (kholas), through each of which latter a small stream 
usually flows, though many of these are dried up in 
the hot season. The difl’erence in level between the 
tars and kholas varies greatly. Near the base of the 
hills it is not great, but it rapidly increases towards 
the centre of the valley, and in some places the precipi¬ 
tous edges of the tars are from 30 to 100 feet in 
height. 

The country is well watered, but none of the streams 
are of great size, as they all rise from the neighbouring 
hills. Some of them are more mountain-torrents, and 
are quite dried up in the hot weather; but others, which 
rise from springs at the foot of the hills, always contain 
a fair amount of water. The principal streams are the 
Bagmati and Vishnumati. The former rises fr.om the 
northern side of the Seopuri peak, and enters the valley 
through a nanow gorge, about the middle of the northern 
side. It flows south and south-west to its junction with 
the Vishnumati. The > latter rises from the southern 
side of Seopuri and Kukani, towards the north-west 
corner of the valley, and flows south and south-east. 
Both streams receive numerous small tributaries, so that 
when they .unite, just to the south of Kathmandu, 
they form a considerable river. The united stream flows 
south-east, passing through a rocky ridge, which crosses 
the valley, by means of a deep narrow cleft, which is 
spanned by an iron suspension bridge, the only one of 
the kind in the country. The river makes its exit 
through the hills at the south-east comer of the valley, 
and its banks are .there steep and in many places im¬ 
passable. 
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Both the above-mentioned rivers, and also several 
of the smaller streams, are crossed by well-built bridges, 
wlifcli, with few exceptions, have been erected during the 
present reign, or, more properly speaking, while the 
present minister. Sir Jung Bahadur, h.'is been in power. 
These bridges are all built upon massive sal piles and 
cross beams, also of sal, on which is laid a strong road 
of brickwork, with a pirapet ot about two or three feet 
in height. 

The valley is almost entirely under cultivation, and, 
as irrigation is much employed, its surface is almost 
never destitute of a crop of some sort. From the eastern 
extremity of the valley a road passes through a rocky 
defile leading to a long narrow valley called Banepa; 
and from this another road leads southwards across the 
hills to the town and valley of Panowti, which can also 
he reached by a path from the main valley across the 
northern shoulder of Phulchowk. Both th(“se valleys are 
fertile and well-cultivated. The streams which water 
them run to the east and join the Kfisi. 

At the western end of the valley are two deep 
valleys, the Dhtini and Kolpu Biyasi. The former is 
the more southerly of the two, and is on a much lower 
lecelthan Kathmandu. The streams from these valleys 
run to join the Gunduk. 

From the north-east comer of the valley a rugged 
path runs aci-oss Kukani. This is the main road leading 
to Gorkha and to Tibet. From the surirmit of the pass 
a magnificent view of the Himalaya snowy range is 
obtained, the foreground being occupied by numerous 
minor ranges, some of which too are always snow-capped, 
and between which he several large, fertile, well-watered 
valleys. 
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The principal peaks of the snowy range seen from 
Kukani are: Mount Everest, 29,000 feet; Gosain 
Than, 26,000 feet; Yasa and Mutsiputra, 24.000 feet; 
and the so-called Diwalgiri, 26,800 feet. There are 
many intermediate peaks, and on a favourable day 
the snow may be seen from Kincliinjunga on the east to 
Diwalgiri on the west, stretching over at least 120 
degrees of the horizon. 

The principal valleys seen from the pass are the Liku 
and Taddi Kholas and the valley of Noaket. Through 
the latter runs the Trisul Gunga, a krge and rapid 
stream, afterwards known "as the Gunduk. All these 
valleys are fertile and well cultivated, and being much 
lower than the valley of Nepfil are of course warmer, 
and produce in abundance all the fruits found in the 
plains of Hindus+f n. 

No Europeans are allowed to cross the Trisfil,Gunga, 
though there is an excellent bridge about fjur miles from 
the town of Noakot. 

On reaching the top of the Chandragiri pass, a 
stranger is at once impressed with an idea of the 
denseness of the population of the valley. Besides three 
large towns, which are consj>icuous objects in the view, 
there are many smaller towns and innumerc'\,ble hainle+s, 
studded all over the higher grounds and slopes of 
the hills; and in addition to these, in almost every 
field there appears to be a cottage. The natives them¬ 
selves estimate the population of the valley at about 
half a million, and probably this is not far from the 
truth. 

The names of most of the towns and villages will 
be mentioned in the history, so it is only ^necessary here 
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to give a short description of the present condition of a 
few of the most important. 

Kathmandu, the capital of Nepal, stands near the 
centre of the valley, in Lat. 27”42'N., and Long. 85"36'E. 
It is situated at tlie junction of the -Bagmati ami Vish- 
numati rivera, but lies closer to the latter, extending 
along its eastern bank for about a mile. When seen 
from above, its shape is very irregular, but it is said 
by the natives to resemble the Khoj-a or sword of Devi. 
It is known by several names, such as Yindesi, Kantipur, 
and .Kathtnildu or Kathmandu. It is said to have been 
founded by Raja Gunakamadeva, in the Kaligat year 
3824 (a.D. 723). 

The town is built on no regular plan; but the main 
street may be said to run nearly north and south, and 
it is crossed at various angles by several others, while 
between these is a network of narrow dark lanea The 
population, including that of the suburbs, is sta+ed at 
50,000, but probably 30,000 would be nearer the truth. 
The houses are from two to four stories high, and are 
all built of brick and tiled, except in the suburbs, w'here 
the roofs are of thatch. The better class of buildings is 
elaborately ornamented with plaster and paintings, and 
the houses in general possess large projecting wooden 
windows or balconies, which are richly carved. Some of 
the windows represent a peacock with outspread tail; 
others contain groups of figures of gods, men, griffins, 
horses, birds, lizards, etc., and are surrounded by garlands 
of flowers. The carving, as a rule, is bold and well- 
executed, but the best specimens are to be found on the 
older buildings, as the taste for it seems to be dying 
out. In several parts of the town there are small open 
spaces, paved like the streets with brick and stone. In 
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these the markets are held, and in the mornings they 
are quite gay with the flowers, fruit and vegetables 
exposed for sale. 

In the centre of the town stands the Maharajii’s 
palace, which is a huge, rambling, ungainly building. 
Part of it is very old, built in pagoda faslnon and covered 
with elaborate and grotesque carvings. Other paits of 
it, such as the Durbar-roora, have been built within the 
last ten years and possess glass windows, which are 
rare in Nepal, being found only in the liouses of the 
wealthiest. In the square in front (if the palace are 
numerous handsome temples. Many of tliese arc like 
pagodas, of several stories in lieight, and pi-ofusely 
ornamented with cai'vings^’ painting, and gilding. The 
roofs of m;iny of them are ei tirely of brass or copper 
gilt, and along the eaves of the different stoi-ics are 
hung numerous little bells, which tinkle in the breeze. 
At some of the doorways are jilaced a couple of large 
stone lions or griflins, with well-curled manes, which 
remind OHe strongly of the figures found at Nineveh. 
Another description of' temple is built of stone with 
pillars and a dome. Though less ornamented and less 
picturesque, this style is far more graceful than the 
other. Close to the palace, on the north, is the temjde 
of Taleju, one of the largest of the pagoda type. It is 
said to have been built by llaja Mahiudra Malla, about 
A. D. 1549. It is devoted entirely to the use of the 
royal family. In front of several of the temples are 
tall monoliths, some surmounted by figures of old 
Kajas, who fimnded the temples, others by the winged 

> It is nniurtunate that the carving on many temples and powahs, and some¬ 
times even on private houses, contains most obscene groups of hgures. I havO 
never been able to get any reason assigned (or this filthy custom, except that such 
figures are supposed to protect the buildings from being struck by lightning. 



(Plat* in SQUARK IN FRONT UF THE PAi.ACt. AT KAT H ' 
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figure of Garur. The figures are often in a kneeling 
posture, facing a temple, and are generally overhung 
by a brazen snake, on whose head is perched a little 
bird. Not far from the palace, and close to one of the 
temples, is an enormous boll, suspended to stone pillars; 
and in another building are two huge drums, about 
eight feet in diameter. The bell is sounded by pulling 
the tongue, but the peal is by no means what might be 
expected from its size. Here too are several huge and 
hideous figures of Hindu gods and goddesses^, which 
on festival days are dressed up and ornamented in the 
usual way. 

About two hundred yards from the palace stands a 
large semi-European building, called the Kot, which is 
famous as being the place where, in 184G, the massacre 
took jdace of almost all tlie leading men of the country, 
by which event the present prime minister was esta¬ 
blished in power. 

Besides the temples already noticed, many others 
are to be found in eveiy street and lane. In fact, at 
a first glance, the town seems to consist of almost 
nothing but temples. They vary in size from the 
gigantic pagoda of Talcju to a diminutive shrine cut 
out of a single stone, with an image a few inches high 
in the centre. Many of them present a most repulsive 
appearance, being dabbled over with the bloo<l of cocks, 
ducks, goats, and buftaloes, which are sacrificed before 
them. 

The streets of Kathmandu are very narrow, mere lanes 
in fact; and the whole town is very dirty. In every lane 

' Purin /7 my residence in Nepal I liave twice hoard of people liavin" committed 
suicide on the stops in front of one of these images. The nnicide always takes 
}»lacc nt night, ami tlie body i« lound in the morning, with its throat cut from ear 
to oar, and its limbs decorously arranged, i\iug on one of the stops! 
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there is a stagnant ditch, foil of putrid mud, and no 
attempt is ever made to clean these thoroughly. The 
streets, it is true, are swept in the centre, and part of the 
filth is carried off by the sellers of manure; but to clean 
the drains' would now be impossible without knocking 
down the entire city, as the whole ground is saturated 
with filth. The houses are geneiully built in the form 
of hollow squares, opening off the streets by low door¬ 
ways; and these central courtyards are too often only 
receptacles for rubbish of every sort. In short, from a 
sanitary point of view, Kathmandu may be said to be 
built on a dunghill in the middle of latrines! 

Qn leaving the town by the north-east gateway, and 
turning to the south, the first object one sees is a large 
tank, the Eanipokhri. It is surrounded by a wall, and 
in the centre is a temple, united to the western bank 
by a long narrow brick bridge. On the south side is 
a large figure of ap elephant, cut out of, or rather built 
of, stone, bearing the image of Eaja Pratapa Malla, the 
maker of the tank, and of his Rani. A little farther 
south the road passes through an avenue of bukayun 
trees, which runs between the city and the great parade- 
ground or Tudikhel. This ground is a large open space, 
covered with a fine green sward, and here the troops 
are daily drilled and exercised. In the centre js a square 
stone building about thirty feet high, whidb was erected 
by Sir Jung Bah^ur after his return from England in 
1851. On the top, till lately, stood a figure of Sir 
Jur^ Bahadur, holding a sword in one hand and a scroll 
in the other, and at the four comers were hideous 
brazen griffins or dragons. All these have however 
been removed to a new temple built by Sir Jung 
Bahadur on the bank of the Bagmati. To the west 
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of the paxade-ground is a more graceful object, namely 
the Darera or column erected by a former prime minister, 
General Bhimasena Thapa. This column is beautifully 
proportioned, standing on a base of stone, and rising 
to a height of 250 feet. This is the second column of 
the kind that was built by Bhimasena, the /irst having 
been thrown down by a violent earthquake in 1833. 
The column now standing was struck by lightning in 
1856, and a large rent was made all down one side. 
It was repaired, however, in 1869, and now looks as 
well as ever. There is a good winding staircase inside, 
and from the windows at the' top a fine bird’s-eye view 
of the town and its environs may be obtained. 

A little farther south stands the arsenal, and to the 
east of the parade-ground are store-houses for ammuni¬ 
tion, cannon, etc., and a manufactory where these are 
cast and bored. A new workshop on a larger scale 
has lately been built about four miles south of the city, 
on a small stream, the Nukku, near ChaubahaJ. 

The road now turns to the east, and at about a mile 
south-east of Kathmandu it reaches Thapatali, the resi¬ 
dence of Sir Jung Bahadur. This is an immense 
building, or rather range of buildings, situated close to 
the northern bank of the Bagmati, just where it is 
crossed by a bridge leading to Patan. 

Thapatali consists of a succession of squares of gi¬ 
gantic houses, four or five stories in height, which are 
occupied by Sir Jung BahMur, his sons, and their 
numerous families. The buildings and grounds are kept 
in good order, and the place is well worth visiting, 
especially as the owner most obligingly allows stran¬ 
gers to inspect the public rooms, and the grounds, 
with all the curiosities contained in them. The four 
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public rooms are large, lofty, and ornamented with 
pictures and carvings. They are full of curiosities of 
IsTepalese, Chinese and English manufacture. Of the 
last it is difficult to say what there is not. From a 
baby’s frock to a reflecting telescope or an Erard’s 
piano, there seems to be a fpecimen of evei-ything, all 
jumbled together. The Durbar-room is beautifully fur¬ 
nished with satin sofas, mahogany and ivory chairs, 
pianos, etc. The walls are graced with pictures of Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria and Prince Albert, which were 
given as presents to the King, besides full-length por¬ 
traits of Sir Jung Bahadur, his brothers and other 
relatives, which were painted in England and France. 
In the centre of the hall stands a crystal chandelier 
some thirty feet in height*, which was also brought 
from London, and cost, it is said, £500. After inspect¬ 
ing the public rooms, the stranger is shown the tro¬ 
phies of Sir Jung Bahadur’s hunting expeditions. These 
consist of skulls of elephants, tigers, rhinoceroses, wild 
buffaloes, and gayal; stacks of deer-horns of all sorts; 
skins of the above-mentioned animals, crocodiles, and 
snakes, with many other curiosities. In the Elephant 
court are generally to be found some fine males, used 
for hunting wild elephants, ^and also frequently one or 
two comical little young ones, born after their mothers 
have been caught in the annual hunting expedition. 
The stables, cowhouses and kennels are likewise open for 
inspection, and are well worth looking at. 

Before cros.sing the Bagmati to Patau, it may be 
as well to return by the road just described and pro¬ 
ceed northwards. The road skirts the suburbs of Iwth- 
mandu and then passes a sciios of large houses, built 
like Thapatali, but 'on a smaller scale, which belontr to 
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three of Sir Jung Bahadur’s brothers. Just beyond 
these houses, a road strikes off straight north, leading 
to the British Residency, which lies about a mile to 
the north of Kathmandu ^ It is pleasantly situated 
on a high table-land, and is well slijiltered by lofty 
pinetrees. A little to the north-east stand the lines 
of the Resident’s escort, which consists of one com¬ 
pany of sepoys. 

The road that is now being described turns to the 
west, and leads, through a splendid avenue of willow- 
trees, across the Vishnumati, to a place called Balaji, 
where the King has a pleasure-house and gardens. Here 
the main road ends, and a footpath proceeds across the 
hills to the north-west. 

From T'’''])atali a road runs across a bridge over 
the Bagmati and leads to Patan. From the centre of 
the bridge a good view is obtained of the numerous 
temples lining the northern bank, and also of the 
houses and grounds of Thapatali. At the northern end 
of the bridge stands a curious stone pillar, supported 
on the back of a gigantic tortoise, and surmounted by 
a grotesque figure of a lion. This was erected by 
General Bhimasena Thapa, the builder of the bridge. 

The town of Patan stands on a rising ground, a 
short distance from the southern bank of the Bagmati, 
and about two miles south-east of Kathmandu. It is 
an older town than Kathmandu, having been buill in the 
reign of Raja Bir Deva in the Kaligat year 3400, A.D. 
299. The tradition connected with its building is given 
in the History. It is known by the names of Yellon- 

* This spot was aiwigned for the BritMi EcsiJency because, owing to a deficient 
supply of water, it was a barren patch, supposed to be very uuhealtliy and to’be 
the abode of demons! Now the place is one of the beat woodcil and mo»t beautiful 
spots in the valley. 
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desi and Lalita Patan. The latter name is derived 
from Lalit, the founder of the city. Its general aspect 
is much the same as that of the capital. The streets 
are as narrow and dirty, the gutters as offensive, and 
the temples even more numerous; but it appears much 
more dilapidated than Kathmandu, many of the houses 
and temples being in ruins. The main square, how¬ 
ever, in the centre of the town, is very handsome. 
On one side is the old Durbar, with a fine brazen 
gateway, guardian lions, and endless carvings. In firont 
of this are monoliths, with the usual figures on them, 
and behind these is a row of very handsome old temples 
of every description. 

One of Sir Jung Bahadur’s brothers sometimes re¬ 
sides at the Durbm:, being in command of the division 
of the army which is quartered at Patan. The parade- 
ground lies to the south-east of the town, the road to 
it passing through a suburb abounding in pigs. The 
parade-ground is extensive, and there are several large 
tanks to the west, while on the northern side stands 
a huge Budhist temple of the most primitive descrip¬ 
tion. This temple is merely a mound or dome of brick¬ 
work, covered with earth. There is a small shrine at 
each of the cardinal points, and on the top what looks 
like a wooden ladder. Many similar mound-temples, or 
Chaityas, exist in and around Patan. The population 
of the town is said to be about 30,000. 

From Kathmandu a wide road leads nearly due 
east to the third large town or city of the valley, 
Bhatgaon, which is about nine miles from the capital. 
This town was foimded by Baja Anand MaUa, a.d. 865, 
and was at first named Bhagtapur, but was also known 
as Dharma Patan and Khopodesi. Its shape is said to 
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be that of the Dmibru^ of Mahadeo. It is built on 
high ground, stretching from east to west, and most 
of the side streets run down a steep incline towards 
the bank of a small stream on the southern side, 
which afterwards joins the Bagmati. Bhatgaon has 
much wider, better paved, and cleaner streets than 
either of the other towns. Its houses too seem in better 
repair, and it strikes a stranger as being altogether in 
a more flourishing condition. The population is esti¬ 
mated at about 30,000. 

The main square, as usual, contains an immense 
number of temples, conspicuous among which is the 
central one, called by the Newars Nyatpola Dewal, or 
the five-storied temple. None but the priests are allowed 
to enter it, so that the common people do not even 
know to what god it is dedicated. This five-storied 
temple is pagoda-shaped, and stands on a base consisting 
of five platforms. The staircase leading to the entrance 
is guarded on each platform by two colossal figures. The 
lowest are statues of Jayaraalla and Phatta, two cham¬ 
pions of a Bhatgaon Raja, each of whom is said to have 
had the strength of ten men. The next are elephants, 
ten times as strong as the men. The third are lions, 
ten times as strong as the elephants. The fourth are 
sarduls or griffins, ten times as strong as the lions. 
And the fifth are Byaghrini and SmghrinI, two goddesses 
of supernatural power. The same design is seen in many 
of the smaller temples in Bhatgaon, the rhinoceros, horse, 
and camel, however, sometimes taking a place in the 
senes. Some of the finest carvings are to be found in 
the square in front of the old Durbar, which is famous 

^ A. dambiit or damrft is a small drtun shapod liAs an honr.glait. 

W. N. 
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for a magnificently designed brazen gateway. At the 
Durbilr is the residence of the youngest brother of the 
minister, General Der Shamsher, who commands the 
Bhatgaon division of the army. 

To the west and south of the town are several large 
tanks. One of these, which stands close to the western 
gate, and between it and the parade-ground, is above 
the level of the ground, and is surrounded by a wall 
with four gates in the middle of the sides. This tank 
is full of gold and silver fish, which were originally 
brought from China in the time of General Bhimasena. 
These fish are now common in many of the small tanks 
in the valley. Close to this tank, on the north, is a 
small house, built by the Bhatgaon general for the use 
of the British resident. 

Besides these three large towns, there are about 
sixty smaller ones scattered over the valley, to give a 
description of which would only lead to tiresome repeti¬ 
tion. The names of the principal ones only will therefore 
be given, and a few words said about them. 

At the foot of the Chandragiri pass is a small town 
called Thankot; and eastward of this, on a rocky ridge 
that runs across the valley, ai'e several villages. The 
chief of these, Kirtipur, consists of several long narrow 
streets, built along the top of the ridge. This town is 
famous among the Nepalese for religious reasons, and 
also for the resistance it offered to the Gorkha conquerora. 
It sustained several sieges, and the brother of Prithwi 
Narayan, the Gorkha king, was killed before it. At, last 
it was entered by treachery, and the savage conqueror 
ordered the noses of all the men, women and children 
to bo cut off. There is no doubt’ of the truth of this. 
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as it was recorded by Father Giuseppe^, who was then 
present in the country; and thirty years afterwards, 
when Colonel Kirkpatrick visited Nepal, he saw many 
of the unfortunate victims. The population of Kirtipur 
is said to be about 4000. East of Kirtipur, and about 
two miles south of Kathmandu, stands Chowbahal, which 
is a small town of about 1000 inhabitants. It is built 
on a conical eminence, rising out of the ridge already 
mentioned; and to the east of the town is the narrow 
gorge through which the Bagmati passes. 

About three miles south-east of Chowbahal, on the 
eastern bank of the Bagmati, stands the village of 
Bhogmati, famous in Nepalese traditions, in connection 
with Maehchhindranatha. Across the river, embedded 
in jungle on the mountain-side, stood a shooting-box 
belonging to Sir Jung Bahadur. Unfortunately this 
was burned down a year or two ago. 

Some miles farther south, on the southern side of 
the river, but placed high on the hill-side, is the small 
town of Phuiphing. A road passes Phurphing across 
the mountain to Chitlong, but it is so rugged and steep 
that it is scarcely ever used. 

From Patan two roads pass out. One of these runs 
south, through the villages of Sonagutti and Thecho, 
and leads to the small town of Chapagaon or, as it is 
more usually pronounced, Champagaon. This town stands 
on a small eminence, and close to it is a sacred grove, 
containing an old temple and many fine old trees. 

The other road runs out from Patan to the south¬ 
east, and passing through the small towns of Harsiddhi, 


* A de«cription of the country, with a full uccount of the invasion of the Gor- 
khos, written b;jr Father Giuseppe, is to be found in the second volume of the 
iiifiatir HiSfarckes, 
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Thyba and Bauragaon, terminates at Godavari. Godavari 
is one of the holiest places in Nepal, and once every 
twelve years a great mela is held there for a whole month, 
to which thousands of people come from all parts of 
Nepal. The spring, according to tradition, is in direct 
communication with the river Godavm-i in Madras. 
There are several little temples and tanks picturesquely 
situated at the foot of the hills, and Sir Jung Bahadur 
and his brothers have built large country houses here, 
which however are seldom occupied. 

Large cardamom gardens have been constructed at 
Godavari and yield a profitable ci\>p. 

A narrow footpath leads up from one of the temples 
to the summit of Phulcbowk. This mountain is said 
to be 9,720 feet high, and the ascent is long and tire¬ 
some, though by no means difficult. It is thickly wooded,' 
and at the top very fine tree-rhododendrons are found, 
of every hue, from pure white to dark crimson. Among 
the jungle, the wild rose, yellow jessamine, arbutus, 
iris, etc., grow in profusion. At the very top is a small 
shrine, often visited by. pilgrims from the valley, and 
close to this are two heaps, one consisting of weavers’ 
shuttles, and the other of small iron tridents, which are 
deposited here by the pilgrims 

On the road, from Kathmandu to Bhatgaon, there are 
three towns, Nadi, Budi and Themi, the last of which 
is famous for the manufacture of earthenware of' all 
sorts. 

Another narrow road, paved with stone, leads from 
the capital in a north-easterly direction to the sacred 
shrines of Pashupati. This road passes by the villages 
of Navasagar, Nandigaon, Harigaon, Chabahil, and 
Devapatan, all of which are famous in tradition. 
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Pashupati stands on the western bank of the Bag 
mati, about three miles north-east of Kathmandu. The 
town itself is rather dilapidated, and oonsists of one main 
street, running east and west, and a few side streets, 
which are horribly dirty and abound with pigs. Close 
to the bank of the river stands the holiest temple of 
Nepal, the shrine of Pashupatinatha. It is a handsome 
building in the pagoda style, with a brazen gilt roof, 
and large richly carved sUver gates. A good view of 
it is obtained from the liigh bank on the opposite side 
of the river, but no European is ever allowed to approach 
even the outer wall of the temple. The banks of the 
river are paved for several hundred yards, and there 
are stone steps and places for burning the dead here 
and there. The river is crossed by two handsome 
bridges, from which a good view of the buildings is 
obtained. The stream is here narrow, and runs between 
precipitous banks of 80 or 100 feet in height. The 
banks are wooded above the temples, and amongst the 
trees on the face of the banks are some curious fiikirs’ 
caves. On the eastern side of the river is a hill, covered 
with lofty trees (chiefly oak and champa) and jungle, 
which is alive with monkeys, who are as familiar and 
impudent as in most other holy places. This wood is 
the Mrigasthali of Nepalese tradition. In the centre 
of the wood are numerous small shrines and temples, 
including a large one lately built by Sir Jung Bahadur. 

To Pashupati almost all the dying are brought when 
their end approaches, and at the last moment they are 
hurried to the edge of the stream, and their lower ex¬ 
tremities are immersed in the water. Here too the 
bodies of the dead are burned, and there is a spot close 
by where Satis are immolated, » 
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Eveiy year, in the month of February, from 10,000 
to 20,000 pilgrims from the plains of Hindustan come 
to visit Pashupati and bathe in the Bagmati. The minor 
festivals held at the place are innumerable, and hardly 
a day passes that it is not visited by crowds for religious 
purposes. 

About four miles east of Pashupati is a small tovni, 
Changu Narayan, and two miles north-east of this stands 
Sankhu, which was once a place of some importance, but 
is now only noted for the religious ceremonies performed 
there. 

About fouf miles west of Sankhu is Gaukama, a small 
and very holy village, fi'equ'ently mentioned in Nepalese 
traditions. It stands on the banks of the Biigmati, about 
two miles abov'e and north-east of Pashupati. Close to 
Gaukama is a large jungle, which has been enclosed as a 
deer park by Sir Jung Bahadur. 

Between Gaukama and Pashupati, about a mile north 
of the latter, and about three and a half mUes from 
Kathmandu, is a peculiar village called Bodhnath. This 
village is built in a circle round an immense Budhist 
temple. The temple consists of a circular platform of 
brickwork, on which is raised a solid dome of brickwork, 
surmounted by. a brazen minaret of peculiar shape. 4.round 
the platform are niches, in each of which^ are ainted 
cylinders, about 15 inches high and 6 inches in diame¬ 
ter, fitted into an iron frame. Each of these is fihed 
with a roll of the usual Budhist prayers, and the pious 
twirl the cylinders as they walk round the temple per¬ 
forming their devotions. The mound is about 100 yards 
in diameter, and has the usual four shrines at the cardi* 
nal points. This place is a favourite resort of the Bhotiyss 
and Tibetans, who-visit the valley in the cold seasoiJ 
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and many of the houses are occupied as jewellers’ shops, 
wherein are manufactured peculiar amulets, armlets, neck¬ 
laces, etc., which the Bhotiyas wear in great profusion. 

At the foot of the Seopuri mountain is a small village 
containing the tank and shrine of Nilakantha, which is 
also famous in Nepalese history. 

At the extremity of the willow avenue, already men¬ 
tioned, stands a small village named Balajt This is 
situated at the foot of the Nagaijun mountain, which is 
often mentioned in the History. The mountain has 
within the last six years been inclosed by a wall, and 
it is now made a deer park and game preserve for Sir 
Jung Bahadur. There are several caves and fakirs’ huts 
along the northern side of the hill, and some small tem¬ 
ples on the crest of the hill and at the very summit. At 
the foot of the hill are springs, in one of which lies a 
huge recumbent figure of Mahadeo. The king has a 
pleasure-house and garden here, and in the grounds are 
several large tanks, full of big fish, which arc very tame 
and come to be fed. 

To the west of the capital, at a distance of about 
a mile and a half, stand the village and temple of 
Simbhunath or more properly Swayambhunatha. As this 
is fully described in the History, and as a very correct 
picture of it is given in this work, it is needless to 
say more about it here. There are two roads leading to 
it from Kathmandu, which cross the Vishnumati by 
narrow bridges. These roads are paved with stone, and 
the top of the hill, where the temples stand, is reached 
by a staircase of about 400 stone steps. The height is 
about 250 feet above the level of the valley. 

At the foot of the staircase is a colossal stetue of 
Sakya Sinha, an incarnation of Budha. At the top of 
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the staircase is a circular erectiop about three feet high, 
covered with brass, and bearing a large gilt Bajra or 
thunderbolt of Indra, which resembles a double-headfd 
sceptre. Around the large central dome-shaped temple 
or mound are numerous small temples, shrines, bells, 
etc. 

Simbhunath is much frequented by the Newars and 
Bhotiyas, but is not held in great respect by the Hindu 
part of the population. 

South-east of Simbhunath, between it and Kathmandu, 
lies the artillery parade-ground, on which stands a large 
house, used as an arsenal and museum of old weapons of 
all sorts. 

As regards the buildings of the country one point 
remains to be noticed, and that is the number of Powahs, 
Patis, and Satals scattered all along the roads and paths. 
These are resting-places for travellers and pilgrims. 
Some are large square two-storied buildings, frequently 
attached to temples and shrines. Others are mere sheds, 
consisting of a wall with a tiled verandah supported on 
wooden pillars. All of them are erected by private-per¬ 
sons, and supported by the descendants of the builders. 
Many of them therefore are falling into ruins, but new 
ones are as constantly erected to replace them. The 
building of these resting-plaxjes, and of Dhai^ or water¬ 
ing-places, is considered a highly meritorious act by the 
Nepalese, 




CHAPTEE II. 

Popnlation of the country. Various races. Gorkhas, Newars, Magars, 
Gurungs, Limbfls, Kiratis, Bhotiyaa, and Lepchas. Their appear¬ 
ance, languages, dress, and ornaments. Food. Brinks. Education, 
Religions. Marriage. Satis. Adultery and its punishment. Divorce. 
Eras in use in Nepal. Religious festivals 

Fob the size of the country Nepal possesses a great 
variety of races in its population. The principal of these 
are the Gorkhas, Newara, Magars, Gurungs, Limbus, 
Kiratis, Bhotiyas and Lepchas. 

The Gorkhas, or Gorkhalis, so named from the former 
capital of their country, are the dominant race. They 
formerly occupied the district around the town of 
Gorkha, which is about forty miles west of Kathmandu. 
They are said to be of BAjput descent, and to have 
been driven out of Eajputana on the occasion of an 
invasion by Musulmans'. They first settled near Palpa, 
having passed through the Kumaon hills, and gradually 
extended their dominions to Gorkha. A little more than 
a hundred years® ago they invaded Nepal, and the 
country to the eastward, and they have remained the 
ruling race ever since. 

The Gorkhas are in general rather fine-looking men. 
Some of the higher castes, such as are found in some 
regiments of the army, are tall and slim in figure, but 

> The royal family claims to be descended from that of Udaipur. 

* The centenary of the conquest was in 1868. 
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muscular and wiry, and have high features like the 
natives of Hindustan. However, owing to intermarriage, 
etc., the various races have become much mixed. They 
are essentially a military race, and form the bulk of the 
army. They are temperate and hardy, and make good 
soldiers, but they are by no means industrious, and take 
but a small share in the agricultural or mechanical 
labours of the-country. They live chiefly in Kathmandu, 
but many are scattered about in the other towns and 
throughout the country. 

The Newars constitute the largest section of the 
inhabitants of the valley, but are not numerous beyond 
its limits. They were the ocfcupiers of the country prior 
to the invasion of the Gorkhas, and they still fonn the 
bulk of the population of Patan, Bhatgaon, and most 
of the smaller towns. They are in general a shorter set 
of men than the Gorkhas, and their features are more 
of the Mongolian type. They perform almost all the 
agricultural and mechanical work of the country, and 
many of them are skilful carpenters, masons, workers 
in metal, painters and embroiderers^. Most of the trade 
of the country too is in the hands of Newars, and a few 
of them are very wealthy. 

The Magars and Gurungs inhabit chiefly the country 
to the west of the Nepal valley. They are short powerful 
men, of Mongolian cast of features. These are the men 
mostly to be found in what are called the British Gorkha 
regiments. 


> Xhsy are mdnstrioaB enough when working for themeelres in the fields or 
elsewhere, but when emplojed b; Europeans they are the most idle, exasperating 
workers that it is possible to conceive. The only way to get them to work is to 
have a sepoy to watch them. Most of tliem too are Banras or Bndhist priests, and 
on an average th^ take four holidays in a week I 
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The Limbus and Kiratis occupy the hilly country 
to the eastward of the valley. The Limbus are much 
employed in the army, and both they and the Kiratis 
are famous as hunters. They are both short flatfaced 
people, powerfully built, and d^idedly Mongolian in 
appearance. 

The Lepchas occupy the hills near Sikkhim, and in 
general characteristics closely resemble the Bhotiyas. 

The Bhotiyas are the hillmen living around the valley 
and between it and Tibet. They are powerful, muscular, 
but ugly people. Much of the. carrying of burdens is 
performed by them, and the load they can bear is sur¬ 
prising. It is by no means uncommon for them to carry 
two maunds, though one maund (80 lbs.) is the regular 
load, and this too has to be carried over hills several 
thousand feet in height, where the paths are of the most 
primitive construction. The Bhotiyas always carry loads 
on their backs, supported by a strap across the forehead, 
whereas the Newars invariably carry theirs in baskets 
with a pole across the shoulder. 

In addition to these regular inhabitants of the valley, 
a number of natives of BhotSn and Tibet visit it in the 
cold season, generally living around Bodhnath and 
Simbhunath. 

A few Musulmans, consisting of Kashmlrf and Iraki 
merchants, live in Kathmandu. The former have been 
established there for several generations. Altogether 
they do not number more than about one thousand. 

These various races differ greatly from each other in 
many respects. The language used by the Gorkhas is 
Parbatiya, which is a modem dialect of the Sanskrit, 
and is written in the same character. The Newaii lan¬ 
guage is quite distmct, and the written character also 
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is somewhat different. The other races have each a 
language, or at least a dialect, of their own; and some 
of them, such as the Limbus and northern Bhotiyas, use 
the Tibetan language. 

The Gorkhas are decidedly the best-dressed part of 
the population. In summer they wear paejamas and a 
jacket, or long tunic, of white or blue cotton,* with a 
kamarband, in which is invariably fastened a kukhri, 
or large heavy crooked knife. In winter they wear 
similar clothes padded with cotton, or, if they are able 
to afford it, lined with fur. The headdress is generally 
a -small closely-rolled turban of dark cloth, but they 
often wear a loosely folded pagri, or a gaudy httle skull¬ 
cap, ornamented with tinsel and braid. 

The poorer classes of the Newars wear in general 
little bat a waist-cloth and a jacket of coarse cotton or 
woollen cloth, according to the season. Some of the 
wealthier, particularly merchants who have visited Tibet, 
wear a handsome dress, consisting of very full short 
trousers, a long tunic, and a fur-edged cap. Some of the 
men, especially the inhabitants of Harsiddhi, wear a long 
robe like a woman’s gown, reaching to the ankles, and 
gathered into numerous plaits at the waist. The head¬ 
dress of the Newars is a small skull-cap of black or 
white cloth, thinly wadded with cotton, and generally 
turned up for an inch or so at the border. The dress of 
the other races varies little from those already described. 

The women of all the races dress much alike, wearing 
a cloth^ by way of petticoat, gathered into a mass of 
plaits in frdnt and almost touching the ground, but short 
behind, barely reaching the knee. Besides this, they 

> The lediea d the hi^er denes like their mneUa to be aizt; or eighty yerde is 
length. Of ooniee they ee miot erelk ataoh with ineh « bnndle rotinci them. 
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wear a jacket, and a sari (shawl or sheet), which is either 
worn as in the plains of India, or wrapped round the 
body like a broad kamarband. Headdress they have 
none. The Newar women may be distinguished from 
those of the other races by having their hair gathered 
into a short thick club on the crown of the head, whereas 
the others have it plaited into a long taU, ornamented at 
the end with a tassel of red cotton or silk. 

All the women wear a profusion of ornaments, such 
as golden or brass plates with jewels on the top of their 
heads, necklaces of beads (coral or gold), rings, earrings 
of peculiar shapes, nose-rings, etc. The handsomest, or 
at any rate the most peculiar, ornaments are worn by 
the Bhotiya women, and consist of necklaces of agate, 
coral, and other stones, massive chains, silver amulets 
of great size, bracelets of shells, and the like. 

All classes are very fond of flowers and use them 
greatly for ornamenting their hair, especially on festival 
days. Both men and women generally have flowers 
stuck in their hair or behind their ears. 

The next subject to be noticed is the food of the 
people. 

The Brahmans of course live in the same way as 
their brethren in the plains of India, but the bulk of 
the population consumes a great deal more flesh than 
is customary in Hindustan. The Gorkhas eat chiefly the 
flesh of khasis, or gelding goats, which are imported in 
great numbers both from the Terai and the northern 
hills. The higher classes also consume large quantities 
of game, such as deer, wild boar, pheasants, etc. The 
wild pigs are caught when young, and kept and fed 
like domestic pigs in England. They become very tame, 
and may often be seen on the roads, following their 
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ovmers from distant villages just like dogs. The Newars 
are great consumers of buflMoes, and also of goats, sheep, 
ducks and fowls. The sheep they eat are all imported 
frpm the hills to the north, and west, as they will not use 
the sheep from the plains of India, because they have 
long tails . The Magars and Gurungs are Hindus, but of 
low caste. The former eat pork but not buflPaloes’ flesh; 
while the latter eat the buffalo but not the pig. The 
Limbus, Kiratis and Lepchas are Budhists, and live in 
the same way as the Newars. It is not very often, 
however, that the poorer classes can indulge in flesh, anci 
the greater part of their food consists of rice and vege¬ 
tables, which are generally plentiful throughout the 
year. They are especially ’fond of garlic, both raw and 
cooked, and of radishes. The latter they use in a semi- 
fermented or rotten state called Sinki, the smell of 
which is something unutterably abominable. Hence it 
is anything but pleasant for a European to find him¬ 
self in a crowd of Newars, or even to follow a string 
of them along a narrow patL 

The Newars, and most of the lower castes, consume 
a considerable quantity of a coarse spirit called Eakshi, 
which is distilled from rice^and wheat^. It is prepared 
by families in their own houses, and there is no tax on 
it when made merely for home consumption, but a license 
is required if it is to be sold. Amongst the Newars 
the consumption of this is habitual, but drunkenness 
is after all not very common among them, except on 
the mela days and during the season of transplanting 
the rice. 

> The higher elaaiee ere eeppoaed not to tonofa epiriti, ae the; wonld lose oeate 
bj ao doiiig. Strange to eay, however, no trade ia ao profitable in Nepal aa that of 
iBipottiiig bfiDdjr or ehampogne I 
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The higher classes, and the lower eoo idkon 
k»a afford it, consume a laige quontit/ of tea^. This 
is imported from Tibet. It is prepaxed in two wajs; 
jeither boiled with spices, when it tastes like weak 
^egus; or made with ghee and milk, when it more 
Resembles weak chocolate. 

; The subject of schools and colleges in Nepal may be 
itreated as briefly as that of snakes in Ireland. There 
are none. Sir Jung Bahadur and some of the wealthier 
class have tutors, either Europeans or Bengali Babus, 
to teach their children English; but there is no public 
provision for education of any sort. Every man teach^ 
his own children, or employs the family priest or Pandit 
for the purpose. The lower classes are simply without 
education of any kind whatever. 

As might be expected among so many races, there 
are several religions. The Kashmiris and Irakis are 
Musulmans. The Gorkhas, Magars, and Gurungs, are 
Hindus. Their religion and customs are very much the 
same as those of the inhabitants of Hindustan, and 
they are divided into the same castes, and observe the 
same rules as regards food and water. 


Polygamy is generally practised, and some of the 
^^thy men have numerous wives. The mat age of 
Widows is forbidden, and Sati was formerly of common 
^urrence. Of late years, however, that is, since Sir 
Bahadur’s visit to England, this custom, hfks been 
pscouraged, and various restrictions have been placed 
it pius women having young chUdren are not 
jUowed to immolate themselves; nor are intending Satis 
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pievented from' alteiing their intention even in pesenee 
of the fetal pile. Formerly a woman having once de¬ 
clared her intention was forced to adhere to it, and if 
she attempted to escape, she was stoned to death. 
These improvements, as well as many to be hereafter 
noticed, are entirely due to the personal influence of 
Sir Jung Bahadur, and have been carried out in spite 
of the greatest opposition from the priests and Brahmans. 
The Gorkhas punish breaches of conjugal fidelity most 
severely. An erring wife is imprisoned for life^, and 
the dishonoured husband was expected to cut doyn the 
seducer with Iris kukhri the first time he encountered 
him. Sir Jung Bahadur has however placed restrictions 
on this custom, as he found it open to much abuse. The 
culprit is now arrested, and after his guilt is proved, 
the injured husband is allowed to cut him down in 
public, the victim being allowed a chance of escaping 
by running away, for which purpose he is given a start 
of a few yards®. Practically however his chance of 
escaping is very small, as he is generally tripped by some 
of the bystanders. The old laws against adultery, and 
also against breaches of caste, were most severe and 
brutal,, but as these revolting punishments are now 
things of the past, it is of no use dwelling upon them. 

The Newars, Limbub, Kiratis, and Bhotiyas are all 
Budhiste. Their religion has become ‘singutoly mixed 
up with Hinduism, and there are several castes, or 

• BMiOei the iapriBonment «he is genemUy in the first pUoe suhjeeted to wry 
Wteie Somesfio nsoiiiline, in the shq>o o( a most erael flogging. 

* The own een »re his life, with the loss o! caste, if he pastes under the 

Isg «{the hoAend. but this it so ignomluioos that death is nsnally prefened.^.*^ 
ean save her pagimour if she persiets in saying that he is pot the first tsaa 
tidien she iuta gtme sstrajr. Mattsotei ol this sort ireqnanUy tAs idsee, «4 
instenoes wherein yomig meat highIy'8<W|S8**S 


£vl^nB anumg them, hat their oustoms are in the 
mam much alike. 

In their worship they make great use of offerings of 
flowers and fruit, and some sects sacrifice buffaloes, goats, 
cocks, and drakes at their shrines. The blood alone is 
sprinkled on the shrines, and the flesh is consumed by 
the worshippers. Formerly much barbarity was prac¬ 
tised in the performance of these sacrifices, but of late 
years, thanks to Sir Jung Bahadur, the ceremony is 
restricted to the decapitation of the victim and the 
sprinkling of the blood. 

The marriage-tie is by no means so binding among 
the Newars as among the Gorkhas. Every Newar girl, 
while a child, is married to a bel-fruit, which after the 
ceremony is thrown into some sacred river. When she 
arrives at puberty, a husband is selected for her, but, 
should the marriage prove unpleasant, she can divorce 
herself by the simple process of placing a betel-nut 
imder her husband’s pillow and walking off. Of late 
years, however, this license has been somewhat restricted, 
and a divorce cannot now be effected in so simple a 
manner. Widows- are allowed to remarry. In fact, a 
Newarin is never a widow, as the bel-fruit to which 
she was first married is presumed to be dways in ezii^ 
ence. Adultery is but lightly punished among the 
Newars. The woman is divorced, and her partner in 
guilt has to make good the money .expended by the 
husband on the marriage, or, failing this, he is imprisoned. 

The Newars bum their dead, and widows may, if 
they please, immolate themselves as Satis, but it is very 
B^om that they avail themselves of this privilege. 

Ihe laws of inheritance are the same in Nepal as 
&^<^hout Hindustan, The eldest son obtains the 
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laigeet portion of the property of his deceased father; 
but provision is made for the younger children and 
widow or widows. 

There are three principal eras in use in Nepal. The 
introduction of these and the traditions connected with 
them are given in the History. 

The Sambat of Vikramaditya commences 57 years 
before the Christian era; the Saka era of SalibaJiana 
be^ns 78 years after the Christian era; and the Ne¬ 
palese era dates from October, a.d. 880. The Kaligat 
era is also sometimes used; it begins B.C. 3101. 

. The Sambat and Saka years in NepTil begin on the 
let of Baisfikh Badi, instead of the 1st of Chait Sudi as 
in Hindustan. The Nepalese year begins on the 1st 
Kartik Badi. 

As the shrines in Nepal are estimated at the mod<^ 
number of 2,733, it may naturally be supposed that the 
religious festivals are somewhat numerous. To a strsmger 
indeed they seem never ending, and the marvel is when 
the people find time to earn their livelihood. 

The origin of most of these festivals is fully noticed 
in the History, so that it is unnecessary to repeat the 
traditions here. To give a complete list of them would 
be a prodigious task. Only a few of the principal wiH 
therefore be mentioned. 


1. The Machchhlndra Jatra. 


This foatival is in honour of MachchMndranaiha, ihijjl 
guarduks deky of Nep^ The traditimis oanneck^ 'triiil 
it are fidly m the History. MaduMlndra’s ^ 
mod image are the village of Bdgmatii 
^Msies eenmiiQee on the Ist of BaisSkh, 
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is bathed with holy water wd the sword of the Hug 
is presented to it. The image is then taken to Fstan, 
moimted on a large rath or car, on which is placed a 
shrine ornamented with carvings, evergreens, flowers, 
etc. This progress lasts for several days, generally a., 
week, as there are regular stages, at each of which the 
image halts for a day, and its attendants are fed at the 
expense of the ■ neighbourhood. The image remains at 
Patan for a month, and then on an auspicious day it 
is taken back to Bogmati. This day is called Gudri- 
jhar, because the blanket of Machchhindra is shaken 
before the people to show that he carries nothing away 
from them, and that, though in poverty, he is contented. 

2. Bajra Joginl Jutra, on tJie Zrd of Bais'thh. 

Bajra Jogini was originally a goddess of the Bu- 
dhists only, but is now worshipped by Hindus as well. 
Her temple is on the Manichur mountain near Sankhu. 
Not far from her temple is that of Kharg Joginl, where 
fire is always kept burning, and near which is the 
image of a human head. The traditions connected with 
these are given in the History. The Jatra of Bajra 
Jogim is held at Bankhu, and lasts for a week. The 
im^e of the goddess is placed in a khat, or wooden 
shrine, and carried through the town on men’s shoulders. 

3. Sithl Jatra. 

This ,t^es place on the 21st of Jeth, on the haTiVa 
of the Vishnumati, between Kathmandfl and Simbhu- 
Qfith. After feasting, the people divide into two parties 
uid have a match at stone-throwjng. Formerly this 
^ to be a serious matter, and any one who vras 
Mofeed down, and fidl into the hands rf‘*he 
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partj, was sacrificed to tne goddess Eonkeshwarl, who 
has a temple near the place. Nowadays, however, the 
stone-throwing is ctfnfined to children. 

4. Gathid Mogal or Ghanta Kam. 

This is the name of a Rsl^shasa or demon, and the 
festival is to celebrate his expulsion from the country. 
The NewSr boys make a straw figure, which they 
beat and drag about in the streets, and they beg for 
a dam from everybody they meet while so doing. The 
figHree are burned in the evening. This festival takes 
place on the 14th of Sawan. 


5. Bdnra Jdtra. 


This festival takes place twice a year, on the 8th 
of Sftwan and 13th of Bhadon. The B^iras, or priests 
of the Baudha-mirgi Newars, go about fri>m house to 
house, and receive a handful of rice or grain at each. 
This is done in commemoration of their ancestors having 
been Bhikshus, or mendicant priests, who lived on alms 
tmd followed no trade. The Newars on these occasions 
decorate their shops and houses with pictures,'flowers, 
etc., and the women mt in front with large baskets of 
rice and grain, which they dispense in handfuls to the 
Imbues as they pass. A wealthy Newir may get up 
a private Bsnra Js>tra at any time, if he pimses; 
it is an expeimve amusement, as he has to make lai^ 
j^Ei^ts to the fiiat Bfioia who gets hk fimt over 
of tk$ ^ the king is invited to 
iriCh * rilvet 
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6. Bakhi Ptirtuma. 

This festival takes place on the last day of S&wan. 
It is observed both by Budhists and Hindus, but with 
different rites. The Budhists bathe in sacred streams 
and visit their temples. The Brahman priests tie an 
ornamental thread on the wrists of all their followers, 
and in return receive presents. Many persons on this 
occasion go on pilgrimage to Gosain Than and bathe in 
the sacred lake there. 

7. Nag Panchaml. 

This festival takes place on the 5th of Sawan. This 
is the anniversary of a great struggle between a famous 
Nag and Garur. The stone image of Garur at ChSngu 
Narayan is said to perspire on this occasion, as a result 
of the struggles of Garur. The priests wipe off' the 
perspiration with a handkerchief, which is sent to 
the king. Water, in which a thread of this hand¬ 
kerchief has been steeped, is said to be a sovereign 
remedy for snake-bites. Fortunately, poisonous snakes 
are almost unknown in Nepal I 

8. Janm Aahtami. 

This festival takes place on the 8th of BhOdota, 
and is in memory of the birthday of Krishna. The 
shops and houses in the towns are ornamented with 
pictures, etc. 


8. Q&l JiKm. 

This is purely a NewSr festival. It hakes place on 
the irst day of J^^klon. AH l^v« lojit 
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disguise themselves as cows and dance round the pakce 
of the king. The ceremony nowadays is performed 
vicariously, and consists merely of a masked dance 
with singing of songs. 


10. Bagh Jdtra. 

This takes place on the 2nd of Bhadon. The dancers 
on this occasion ought to be disguised as tigers, but it 
is now merely a repetition of the Gai Jatra 


Hi i'lidra Jatm. 


This festival lasts for eight days, beginning on tlm 
rith of Bhadon. On the first day a high wooden post 
is erected before the king’s palace, and all the profes¬ 
sional dancers of the country assemble, disguised with 
all sorts- of hideous and ludicrous masks, and dance 
around the palace. If an earthquake happens during 
the festival, it is considered a very bad omen, and the 
festival must be begun anew, reckoning the day on which 
the earthquake took place as the first. On the third 
day a number of young virgins are brought before the 
kiag and worshipped as Kumari devis, after which they 
are mounted on cars and carried through the city. "ViThen 
the cars arrive at the palace, the gaddi is brought out, 
and the king's sword (sometimes the king himself) k 
plaeed on it, and presents are given by all the officiale. 
This day is called Anant Chaudas. It was on this ciiS: 
casion that Prithwi N&i&ySn, the Gorkha oonquercur ^ 
Nep&l, entered Ei^hiajUnifi with a few followers, 
when the gsddl'was brot^t out, he seated lumst 
it. Most the Newiss being he xM: 
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12. Dasahra or Durga 

This festival takes place on tke 26tli of Ktl£r, slid 
is observed in the same way as in Hindustan. Tho feiti,- 
val lasts for ten days, and many buffaloes, goats, etc. 
are saerificed. In Nepal, however, the clay image of 
Durga is not made as in Bengal. On the firht day of 
the festival the Brahmans sow barley at the spot where 
they worship, and sprinkle it with sacred water daily. 
On the tenth day they pull it up and present small 
bunches of it to their followers, in return fpr the pre¬ 
sents which they receive firom them. 

13. Dewall. 

This takes place on the 15th of Kartik. The people 
worship Lakshmi, the goddess of wealth, illuminate their 
houses, and gamble all night long. In Nepal gambling 
in public (which is illegal at other times) is permitted 
for three days and nights, and during these the streets 
in the towns are almost impassable, on account of the 
groups of gamblers squatted all over them. The Nepalese 
are inveterate gamblers, and stake heavily on the dice. 
Many curious tales are told of them, such as staking 
their wives, etc. One man is said to have cut off his 
left hand and put it down under a cloth as his stake. 
On winning the game, he insisted on his oppon^t cut¬ 
ting off his hand, or else restoring all the money whk^ 
he had previously won; 

14. KUcM Puja. 

This is a Newar Estival, which takes place on the 
I0th It consists in doing p^& to 4*3^ and 
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on this occasion all the dogs in the conntiy may be seen 
with garlands of flowers round their necks. 

Tkere are also days for doing puja to bullocks, crows, 
and even frogs. 

15 . Bh&l Piffd. 

On the 17th of K&rtik every woman visits her 
brother’s house, puts a ^iks or mark on his forehead, 
and a garland round his neck, and then washes his feet, 
and gives him sweetmeats to eat. In return she re¬ 
ceives a present of money, clothes and ornaments. 


16. Bald ohaturdasl or Sathyu. 

This takes place on the' 14th of Aghan.. People on 
this day go to the forest of Mrigastliali (i.e., the small 
wood opposite the temple of Pashupati), and scatter 
about rice, vegetables, and sweetmeats—much to the 
delight of the monkeys who dwell there. 


17. Kdrtik Purnitnd. 


♦ 

On the first day of this month many women go to 
the temple of Pashupati, and remain there the whole 
month, fasting and drinking, only the water with which 
the image is bathed. Credat Judaeus. It'is said that 
occasionally some die, but in general they survive their 
month’s fasting. On the ptimima, or last day of the 
month, there are great rejoicings and an illumination of 


the temple of Pashupati, and the night is spent in singing 
and dancing. On the next morning the Brahmans (as. 


mwi) are fed on EaUSs hill, at tiie base of 
t^ple of Pashupati stands;, and that.^ 
^.siao/haye been stari^. hoGM..a)atiil 
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18. Gatmh Chautk 

This festival, which is held on the 4th of Ms^, is 
in honour of Gamesh, the god of wisdom. Fasting and 
worship are the order of the day,—with feasting as a 
sequence at night. 

19. Basant or Srlpanchaml. 

This takes place on the 20th of Magh, and is in 
honour of Saraswati, the goddess of learning. 

20. HoU. 

This festival takes place on the last day of PhSgun. 
In Nepal a wooden post or chtr, adorned with flags, 
is erected in front of the palace, and this is burned at 
night, representing the burning of the body of the old 
year. 

21. Maghl Pumimd. 

Some of the young Newars bathe in the Bagmati 
every morning during Magh, and on the last day. of 
the month some of the bathers are carried in procession 
from the bathing-places to the temples. They are carried 
in ornamented dolls, lying on their backs, with lighted 
ohir^ (lamps) on their chests, arms and legs. As most 
of them wear green spectacles, to protect their eyes flnnn 
the sparks, the sight is rather mirth-provoking. Behind 
the 4 o1Ib follow the other Imthers, bearhag on tbafr Kaoda 
earthen water-pots, perforated with innu merable ttrsfln, 
which 
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22. Ghord Jdtra, 

On the 15th of Chait, all horses and ponies belonging 
to government servants are assembled on the grand 
parade-ground, and raced past the king and officials, 
who are stationed on the monument in the centre of 
the ground. 

On the anniversary of the completion of the monu¬ 
ment just mentioned, which bore Sir Jung Bahadur’s 
statue, a mela is held on the parade-ground, all govern¬ 
ment officials have to pitch their tents, and gambling is 
allowed for two days and mghts. The festival winds up 
with an illumination of the monument. 

As Sir Jung Bahadur’s- statue and the four dragons 
have been transferred to a new temple built by him, 
the locale of this festival has been changed this year 
(1875). 




CHAPTER III. 


Occupations of the people. Bi'S.hnians. Priests, Astrologers. Baids. 

Clerks. Laws iujd punishments. Castes. Slavery. Trade and 

manufactures. Agriculture. Live stock. The army^ The revenue. 

The roada 

As this sketch is not intended for a Gazetteer, it is 
unnecessary to enter at great length into the subject 
of the occupations of the people. 

Priests and Brahmans of course are very numerous, 
and have much influence in a country where there are 
so many temples, and at least half the time of the 
people seems to be spent in pujas and religious holidays. 
The Raj Guru is a wealthy and influential person in the 
state, and has a large income from government lands, 
and also from the fines inflicted for ofiences against the 
rules of caste. Many other priests. Gurus and Purohits, 
have lands assigned to them, and many of the temples 
have been richly endowed by their founders. Still, a 
great many of the priests depend for their support on 
the ofierings of their jajmans (clients), who pay them 
fees for the ceremonies performed at births, marriages 
and deaths. Every family has a special priest, whose 
ofGice is hereditary. Immense sums are wasted in feeding 
Brahmans on all sorfa of occasions. As an instance, ir, 
may be mentioned, that, when Sir Jung Bahfidur met 
with an accident at Bombay in 1875, fifteen thousand 
rupees were spent in feeding BrShmans at K&t^uuSndh. 
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fcinh iootW laii^e class of tlie learned 
cornmnnity. Some of them are also priests, hut in 
general the professions are distinct. In Nepal astrology 
must be a profitable pursuit, as no great man thinks of 
setting out on a journey, or undertaking any business 
whatever, without having an auspicious moment selected. 
Indeed the time for everything, from the taking of a 
dose of physic to the declaration of a war, is determined 
by the astrologers. 

Baida, or medical men, are also numerous in Nepal, 
and all families of any pretension have at lejujt one 
permanently attached to their servi^l There are, how¬ 
ever, no public hospitals of dispensaries, nor a^ means 
provided for the relief of indigent sick people. 

The duties of clerks and accountants are performed 
by a special class of people, chiefly Newars. 

Lawyers are not held in much estimation in Nepal. 
The chief justice gets a salary of some two hundred 
rupees a month, so that the inducements for bribery 
and corruption are great. 

As an appeal can always be made to the Coundl 
(which practically means Sir Jung Bahadur), justice is 
on the whole pretty fairly administered. 

The old savage code of punishments, involving mnil- 
lations, stripes, etc., eta, tvas abolished by Sir Jui^ 
Bahsdur on his return &om England. Trea^n, rebelM<^ 
desertion in time of war, and other ofiPenoes against tliS| 
rtate, are punished by death or imprisonment for £^.|j 
bribery and peculation by government servanttf, by inM- 
imprisonmeat, mid dismissal from o£Sce. 




If a low caste person ^wtenids to bebng to a 
caste, and induces a Mgh caste person to partake of 
food or water &om his hands, he renders himaalf lisdile 
to a heavy fine, or imprisonment, or the confiscation ef 
all his property; or he may even be sold into slavmy. 
The victim of his deception is re-admitted to his caste 
on payment of certain fees to the priests, and the per¬ 
formance of certain feats and ceremonies (prayaschit). 

Brahmans and women are never capitally punished. 
The severest punishment for women publicly is imprison¬ 
ment for life with hard labour, and for Brahmans the 
same with degradation from caste. 

Slavery is one of the institutions of Nepal Every 
person of any means has several slaves in his household, 
and the wealthy have generally a great number of both 
sexes. It is said that there are from twenty to thirty 
thousand slaves in the country. Most of these have 
been bom slaves; but free men and women, with all 
their families, may be sold into slavery as a punishment 
for certain crimes, such as incest and some offences 
against caste. In a few of the wealthier households the 
female slaves are not allowed to l^ve the house; but in 
general they enjoy a great deal of freedom in this respect, 
and the morals of the female slaves are very loose in 
consequence. They are generally employed in domestic 
work, wood-cutting, grass-cutting, and mmilnr labour. 
The price of slaves ranges for females from 150 to 200 
rupees, and for males from 100 to 150 rupees. They 
are usually well treated, and on the whole seem quite 
contented and happy. Should a slave have a child by 
her master, she can claim her freedom. 

All the trade and manufactures of the country may 
be 'aid to be in the hands of the Newftrs and a 
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foreigners. A few families of Kasho^is have been settled 
at E^atbmEndh for generations, and they, and some IrSi^ 
are the principal traders in articles of European manut 
&cture. There is a community of about 3,000 Nepalese 
established at Lhasa, where there is a Nepalese vaM 
(consul or resident), and these, who are chiefly Newirs, 
carry on the trade between Nepal and Tibet. Most 
of the traders in com, oil, salt, tobacco, confectionery, 
and other articles of domestic consumption, are Newars. 

The manufactures of the country are few, consisting 
chiefly of cotton and coarse wodlen doth, a peculiar 
kind of paper (made from the inner bark of several 
Species of Daphne), bells, brass and iron pots, ornaments 
of silver and gold, and coarse earthenware. All the 
mechanics of the country are NewSrs, except a few 
workmen from the plains of India, employed by the 
government in the public workshops and arsenals. 

The. great bulk of the population is employed in 
agriculture, as almost every family holds a small piece 
of ground. The soil of the valley cannot be said to be 
very fine, but the inhabitants certainly Tna.kfl the most 
of it. Every available scrap of ground is cultivated, 
Uie hill-sides being terraced wherever water can be 
obtained for irrigation. Jndian com and rice ore the 
chief crops in the hot weather, and in the cold weather 
whi^t, garlic, radishes, red pepper, ginger, potatoes, etc. 
are grown. Most lands yield two crops every year, 
femn some even three crops are obtained. The w(»k 

cultivation is done almost entirely by hurd, though 
of late years the plough is b^ng more eztenaivi% 
oied. 

There are few cattle in the yall^, M there is 
gemmd except at the feet oi the bUhi- Boffideek. 
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and goats for food aie aJl imported. Wliat few tllere 
are in the valley are small and ^ inferior breed.s. Dueks 
and fowls are plentiful and of good quality. Much pains 
arc bestowed on the rearing of ducks, as their eggs are 
aivatly prized as an artit^e of food. They are cfirricd 
out daily to the rice fields in large baskets and allowed 
to feed there, and in the eveniirg they are collected and 
carried home again. 

The military art of course has great attention be- 
.stowed on it by the Gorkhas. In fact, most of the 
revenue of the country is wasted in playing at soldiering, 
and in matiniacturing very useless rifles and cannon. 
The actual standing army consists of about l(j,000 men. 
fhese are divided into twenty-six regpments of from 500 
a 600 men each. Besides these, however, there is a 
arge force consisting of men who have served for .several 
rears and taken their discharge. These men, after stayiijg 
i few years at home, may again enter the ranks, and 
:ake the place of others, who in turn lie by for a year 
ar two. Tlius the Nepalese could with little trouble 
raise a force of 60,000 or 70,000 nien, who have been 
trained to anna 

The regiments are formed on the British model, and 
are drilled with English words of command, or at least 
what are supposed to be so. The ajmy is officered much 
in the same way as the English army. Tliere is, how¬ 
ever, no regular system of promotion, all appointments 
being renewed annually, and greyhaired fieutenants are 
often to be seen in the same lament ivith beardless 
colonels. In feet, all the higher ranks are filled up ly 
the sons and relatives of ^ Jung BaMdur and hk 
brothers. 

Practically speaking, Str Jiii^ is the h««»d 
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of tlie army, as well as of every other depiirtmeiit; 
but the post of Cominander-in-Chief is hold by his 
eldest surviving brother, General Ranadip Singh, K. S. I. 
Of the two younger brothers, Genemls Jagut Sham- 
sher and D§r Shamsher, each commands a divisiop 
of the army, at Patan and Bhatgaon respt'ctively. 
Besides these, there are numerous generals and major- 
generals, varying from thirty down to five years of age, 
who are either sons or nephews or grandsons of Sir 
Jung Bahadur, 

The usual undress of the army is a blue cotton 
tunic, with paejamas of the same colour; and for full 
dress most regiments have red cloth tmiics and dai'k 
trousers with a red stripe. The artillery unifm-m is 
blue. The headdress consists of a small tightly-rolled 
turban, on which each soldier, as a distinctive mark 
of his regiment, wears a badge of silver, the property 
of government. Some of these are crescent-shaped, 
others oval, and so on. The non-commissioned officers 
wear chains on their turbans in addition to the badge, 
and the badges of the officers are jewelled and plumed 
in various ways, according to their rank. Tli? value 
of the headdress of the officers is very great. Sr 
Jung’s own is said to be worth £15,000. 

The arms of the troops are very heterogeneous. 
Some regiments have still old flint muskets, others the 
percussion “ brown Bess,” and others Enfield rifles, 
either given to the Nepalese by the British after the 
campaign of 1858, or else manufactured at Kathmau^’. 
Every soldier in addition to his bayonet carrie® t]be 
national weapon, the kukhrL 

‘ Muy of W be miaafaetured in eepet^ly tiMi lmjilb- 

loadera of rSeent d«te, m couMrjf 

^ (be eomc farsiBi«t£iKai‘Ui«re. ‘ 
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The cavalry of the Nepal army is on a very Ihnited 
jcale, consistmg of about 100 men. Indeed the country 
is not adapted for the manoeuvring of horse. 

The artillery is on a larger scale; and there is an 
attemi>t at horse artillery too. There are also four 
mountain batteries dra\vn by mules. These have been 
added to the armament of Nepal of kte years, since 
it has pleased tlio British Commander-in-Chief to 
p:dver.i»e ueneral Babar Jung and carry him about as 
im A.D.C. to the camps of exercise and other places. 
There is a large number of cannon in store, and more 
are being cast and bored daily. Percussion-caps are 
also manufactured in the arsenal, with machinery im¬ 
ported from England, but they are by no means of 
first-rate quality. Powder of an inferior kind is like¬ 
wise made and stored in great quantities. 

As regards tho eflSciency of the army, there is no 
doubt tliat the material is good, and for defensive pur¬ 
poses, in their own hills and forests, the soldiers would 
fight well, and be formidable foes; but for purposes 
of aggression it is doubtful if they would be of any 
use against Europeans. The officers are in general un¬ 
educated and ignorant young men, and the troopi, 
though daily drilled, so as to be tolerably perfect in 
their regunental exercises, have had no practical ex¬ 
perience of war for manv years. Their w'eapons are 
very jwor; a coromisaarift department can hardly be 
said to exist; they are badly clothed, and their 
accoutrements are of the most miserable and dirty 
description'. 

' Thi>ir riflet ar« nuty and dlity looUng ontiide. Ai for tb« buid^ 1 Im«i 
often teen a soldier idttiiit: ^ the eide o{ a diteh, busiad is Mogziiig bis «|0ra 

wi’P oi grass and a handful fdaandt. ' f • 

yr.s. ^ 
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To, give an idea of the force which caa bo assem¬ 
bled, I may mmtiou that the troops employed in the 
last war with Tibet, in 1854, amounted to 27,000 men, 
with 29,000 partially armed coolies and camp-followers, 
and 390,000 unarmed baggage-coolies ; leaving alwut 
7,000 %hting men at home. The utmost efforts, how¬ 
ever, were nmde in this war, and the country was re¬ 
duced to the greatest distress, the sole result bemg 
thi't the Tibetans agreeu to pay an annual utuutc ot 
10,000 rupees (jElOOO). 

- The revenue of Nepal is about 96 lakhs of rupees 
(say £96,000). It is chiefly derived from land-tax, 
custom-duties, the produce of the sal forests in the 
Terai, and various Government monopolies. 

Of the roads in Nepal there is little to be said. 
IHie only route by which Europeans are allowed to 
enter the'country has been fully described already. As 
&x as Hetowra there is a rough cart-track. From He- 
‘iowra to 'Bhimphedi the road is good, and the streams 
have been bridged. 'Beyond Bhimphedi the road is a 
mere pag-dandl or footpath over the hills, impassable 
for laden beasts of burden. Within the valley there 
are <mly two good roada'' One of these extends fnua 
T&nkot, at the foot of the Chandragiri pass, to Bhatguc^ 
The other runs from Thipatali to Bslaji, and is on^ 
about three miles in lengtL On these roads the streams 
are all substantially bridged. 'Die other roads in tjto 
vafley axe rough footpaths, qmte unfit for vehieljCSvM 
erven for laden beasts of burden. The two, rc^dS’^ 
ITbet axe mere rugged paths over the hi”. 
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Althottgh the native history of the country •wi]|i*l»e 
given in full, it may not be amiss to insert here a wort 
account of the principal events in the intercourse of the 
British with Nepal 

The two govenunents first came into collision as 
early as the time of the Gorkha invasion. The former 
Rajas applied to the British for assistance, and Cbplaun 
Kinloch with a few companies of Sepoys advanced into 
the Terai in 1765, but was repulsed by the Goddia 
troops. 

In 17S1 the Gorkhas had entered into a commercial 
treaty with the iPintipht and hence, when in difiSoidtiea 
with the year, they applied £» assishuic^ 

to Lord. consequence of this, a 
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|iw!««ver, the Gorkhas had submitted to the Chinese, and 
j^eiiaidi interfeienoe was unneoessaij. This was the &st 
oooaidon on which a Britub officer entered the country. 
One result of the mismon was Oie signing of another 
oommmnial treaty on tiie Ist of March 1792. 

In October 1801 a new treaiy was mgned by the 
l^itish and Nepalese authorities, and Ckiptain W. D. 
Xnox was appointed British BrOsident at the Nepalese 
oourt. Many obstacles were thrown in the way of this 
Goes's entering the country^ but at last he succeeded 
in reaching the capital, in April 1802. little benefit, 
however, arose from his presence in NepSL He soon 
found that nothing could ‘be done with a people 
^‘amon^t whom no engagements, however solemnly 
contracted, are considered binding, when deviation from 


them can be committed with any prospect of impunity 
and in consequence of their fiuling to adhere to their 
ensMzements. he was withdrawn from the country in 
Afoa 1803. 

In January 1804 the treaty with Nejrffl was formally 
Aiauilv ttH by Lord Welledey; and though an attempt 
was made at n^otiation in May 1810, the rdaiiems 
between the countries gradually became wpri^ fall at 
length the encroachments of the N^qialeiBe on Britnh 
territory could no longer be endured, and on tiie 1st of 
November 1814 war was proclaimed by the BritiBL 

Of the progress the war under Genorals Marley, 


Gillespie, and Ochterlony, it is unneoessMy h«» to 
^< 1 ^ detads. At first, from igncnance tii the oduritzy and 
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the Gorkhas retired beyond the EiSll river, and began to 
negotiate for peace. Inflated, however, by their tranpo- 
raiy successes, the Nepalese would not listen to reason, 
and again took up arms. General Ochterlony was now 
put at the head of the expedition, and imder him the 
British troops soon made their way to Makwwpur, a 
town and fort in the Terai, to the south of the valley 
of Nepal, distant only thirty-five miles fiem the capital 
The Gorkhas, finding themselves worsted, now submitted; 
and after much delay, and a threat on the part of General 
Ochterlony of again resuming hostilities, a treaty was at 
length signed in March 1816. By this treaty the Nepal¬ 
ese relinquished large portions of their newly acquired 
territory to the British. Some of these were assigned 
to chiefs who had aided in the war, others were retailed 
by the British, and a large part of the Terai was not 
long afterwards restored to the Nepalese. 

In fulfilment of the terms of the treaty, a Britudi 
Resident was appointed, and Mr Gardiner was the person 
selected to fill the post As there was some delay, how* 
ever, in his taking up the duty. Lieutenant Boileau watf 
appointed to officiate for him, and this officer readhad 
Kathmandu in April 1816. 

The king of Nep^ was at this time still a youth, and 
the reins of government were held by General Bhrmaseoa 
ThapsL 

Soon after the British aiiiv^ in the country, smail- 
pox broke out, and committed great ravages among the^ 
people. Amongst ether victims, the king died 
the 20th of November 1816. One of his ESnis and aix 
female slaves immolated themselves as Satis aloi^ wRJi 
On the 8th of December, the young Prince, Bft] 
iidra Biktam Sfih BahSdur Shatnf^’*’' Jung, was placed 
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on the throne. As the new monaroh was only three 
jmm old, the govemment wae still carried on by General 
Bhimasena Thapa. 

In the meanwhile, the Nepalese were intriguing with 
CSuna for assistance to expel the British Resident and 
lomw the war, but they failed in their designa 

Towards the end of 1817, Br Wallich vimted Nepil, 
and carried on his botanical researches for a year. 

From this rime onwards the records of Nepal furnish 
little of interest, except a history of intestinal struggles 
ibr power between the Th&pa and Panro &crions, and 
fiirile attempts at forming combinations with other 
atatee in EQndustan against the BririsL In 1824 the 
young king was married, and on the 5th of October 
1829 a- eon and hrir was born. 

lb 1833, the king, instigated by one of the Bani^ 
who wks of an ambitious disposirion, attempted to fine 
UoMeie from the role of Blumasena, but without success. 
The attempt, however, was renewed in 1836, and in 
1837 Kiimasena was removed from ofiBce, and imprisoned 
m the charge of having poisoned an infant son of the 
kmg. He was, however, releas^ and pardoned after a 
few myths’ confinement, but he never r^ained his former 
pontion; and in May 1839 he was again put in ircms, 
on the old charge, and kept closely confined. His wife 
and feniale relatives were threatened with exposure and 
dramefiil ill-treatment in public; and preferring to die 
lathor than be a witness of such disgrace, Bhimasena 
eonmutted suicide in prison. At least so the government 
npdxted, though there were grave doubts at the time 
as to whether it was not a case of assassination. His 
corpse was dragged through the streets of Kathm&n^, 
and feiDg upon a hmp of rubbssh, on other ride ni 
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the bridge leading from tihe town across the Ylshnnmati 
to the west. So ended the life of a gallant old 
who had ruled Nepal for five-and-twent^ years. 

From this time on to 1843, the enemies of Bhnnaaeiia, 
the Kala Panre faction, continued in power, thou^ aome- 
thnes ousted from office for a time by other 
Intrigues b&th within the countiy, and in. Hindiiaiaii, 
were being constantly carried on; and there were frequent 
disputes with the British Government, which stnnetinies 
threatened to terminate in open hostilities. Fortunatdy; 
however, by the skilful management of the Rewidfmt, 
Mr Hodgson, war was averted. 

In 1843 the nephew of Bhimasena, a dashing soldier 
named Matabar Singh, returned from erileh He soon 
obtain^ favour with the Court and army, and the first 
exertion of'his power was to effect the destruction of his 
enemies, the Kala P^res, who were seized and executed 
in May 1843. 

About this time mention is often made, in the rep<nts 
of official proceedings, of a rising young soldier named 
Jung Bah^ur. He was one of a band of seven brothen^ 
the sons of a EAji, or Nepalese official. He had, as usual, 
entered the military service when young, and for a timw 
had been the personal attendant of the young prince. B^ 
this time, however, he had risen to the'runk of Coland, 
and in 1844 his unde, Matabar Singh, expressed some 
alarm at the increase of his infinence at Court and with 
the army. 

The Bendent, Sir Henry (then Major) LawmMje, 
mentions him as an intdligent young man, particulaify 

' Ha had ben laiit on in smbuir to Oilentti in USO, nid nbaasMaUf te 
Buis Singh. Hii oondnet biting beu mupioiou on the latter c-nMia% he hal 
IxMo detained bf the Britiih nndar iurreillanee^ leeiiting, hojrater, inilloiMaaa at. 
1000 r^eei inantb. 
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e^)eit in all militaiy matters, bat, though young in years, 
profoundly versed in intrigue. 

He continued to ingratiate himself with one of the 
Banis, who held the chief power in the Court, and at last, 
finding himself in a firmer position, he began to develope 
his ambitious projects. On the 18th of May 1845, 
Mitabar Singh, who, though prime minister, had become 
uniwpular at Court, was summoned to an audience with 
the king at the palace. On entering the room where he 
expected to find the king, he was killed by a rifle-shot, 
fired fix>m the Zenana gallery at the end of the room. 
His body was then thrown out of the window, and dragged 
away by an elephant to the banks of the Bagmati at 
Fashupati. Next morning Jung Bahadur reported the 
circamstance officially to the Besident, but for the tame 
the king was said to have been the slayer of the prime 
minister, and the deed was acknowledged, and even 
boasted of, by the king. Subsequently, however, it ap¬ 
peared that Matabar Singh was killed by Jung Bahadur, 
at the instigation of the queen; and the king, who wits 
little better than an imbecile, was made to take the credit 
of the deed. 

Jung Bahadur now took a prominent part in the 
government, though not acti^y included in the ministry, 
which consisted I of a sort of coalition of various ffictions, 
the prime mirflster being Gagan Singh. 

In 1846 Sir Henry Lawrence lefb.NepSl, and was 
succeeded by Mr Colvin, who, however, was somt obliged 
to quit the country on account of ill-health, leaving Major 
Ottl^ in charge. On the 15th of'September 1846, the 
Bendent was surprised by a visit at midnight from the 
king, who in much- a^tatioi informed him that a fearful 
tragedy was being enacted in the city. 
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This is what is known as the Edt massacre, and as it 
is an important event in the history of NepSl, it may be 
as well to give a detailed account of it. 

The king at this time was a mere tool in the hands of 
the Rani, who, after the murder of Matabar Singh, may 
be said to have been the actual ruler of the country. In 
the coalition ministry she had one especial friend named 
Gagan Singh. This noble, on the night of the 14th of 
September, was shot in his own house, while he was in 
the act of performing his devotions in a private room. 
Who instigated this deed has never been satisfactorily 
determined, although afterwards a person named Ali Jah, 
said to have been the murderer, was executed. The Rani, 
however, at once blamed her enemies in the ministry, and 
insisted (m the king assembling all the ministers and 
nobles in council to find out the assassin. Fath Jang and 
his colleagues, surprised at the untimely summons, hurried 
to the place of meeting at the Eot, a large buildmg, some¬ 
what in European style, near the palace. Here, in the 
meantime, were assembled the Rani, Jung Bah&dur, his 
band of brothers, and his faithful body-guard, armed with 
rifles. The queen’s party was carefully arranged and 
heavily armed, whereas the members of council came as 
they were summoned, in a hurry, each from his own house, 
and with no weapons but their swords. There is no doubt 
that the whole affair was arranged beforehand, and that 
written orders were given by the Ram to Jung Bahadur. 
A stormy discussion ensued, insults were freely ex¬ 
changed, and when Fath Jung laid his hand on the hilt of 
his sword^, it seemed to be the signid for an attack by 

' Aoeording to uiotlior in ottompt WM mode to unit Fath Josg, and hia 

BOO attacked and voondad iodw ot Jmg Bahidst's brothen and party with hia 
■word. Jtmg BahidnrabotFat^dnng with hia own ride, aa ha waagdng to draw 
hia sword to eat down one of hia brothera. 
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Jung Bahadur and his faitliful soldiers, vrho in the mean¬ 
time had guarded the entrance of the building. In a few 
minutes thirty-two of the nobles of the country, and up¬ 
wards of a hundred of the lower ranks, were shot down. 
The poor king, alarmed by the noise of the struggle, 
mounted his horse and rode o^ to the Residency. On 
his return, within an hour, he found the gutters around 
the Kot filled with the blood of his ministers, and what 
little power he possessed in the state was gone for ever. 

Jimg Bahadur, backed by his band of brothers and the 
army, was now the most powerful man in Nepal. A few 
of the old Sardars, howevbr, etiU tried to make head 
against him, but without success. On the 2nd of 
November thirteen more of the Sardars were put to death, 
and in December the king fled from the country to 
Benares. 

The Rani, who had hoped by means of Jung Bahadur 
to establiah her own power, and to secure the succession 
to her own children, found herself bitterly disappointed, 
and was soon obliged to leave the country, and take 
refuge at Benares. , 

In 1847 the king made an attempt to regain his power, 
and advanced as far as Segowli. Several plots were formed 
to assassinate Jung Bahadur, but without success; and 
the only result of ^luem was that the agents were put to 
death, and the king declared by his conduct to have 
forfeited his right to the throne. Accordingly, on the 
12th of May he was deposed, and the heir-apparent placed 
on the throne. The king now determined to make one 
struggle more, and entered the Terai with a small force, 
but he was attacked and easily taken prisoner. 

From this time Jung Bahadur has been the undisputed 
ruler of the country. The old king is a prisoner in the 
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pakce. The present king is kept under the strictest 
surveillance, and not allowed to exercise any power what¬ 
ever. The heir-apparent is also kept in a state of obscurity, 
bemg never permitted to take a part in any public busi¬ 
ness, or even to appear at the Durbars, to which the 
British Eesident is invited. In fact, one may live for 
years in Nepal without either seeing or hearing of the 
king. 

The present heir-apparent was bom on the 1st of 
December 1847. 

In 1848 an offer was mad&lo the British Resident of 
eight regiments of Nepalese troops to assist in the war 
against the Sikhs This however was declined. 

In April 1849 the Rani of Lahore, the mother of 
Dhuleep Sing, took refuge in Nepal. 

Jung Bahadur, having got rid of every possible op¬ 
ponent, and having strengthened his position by connect¬ 
ing his family by marriage with every person who had any 
influence in the country, considered that he was perfectly 
secure. He therefore, in 1850, proposed to visit England, 
and started for this purpose with a large retinue on the 
15th of Januaay. One of his brothers was left to act as 
prime minister in his absence. This visit had a most 
beneficial effect, as Jung Bahadur was accompanied by 
two of his brothers and several of the influential men of 
the country, who thus had an opportunity of becoming 
acquaihted with the power and resources of the British. 
The whole party were much delighted with the welcome 
they received in England, and they still talk in the 
warmest terms of admiration of •'ll the wonders they 
beheld. 

On the 6th of February 1851, Jung Bahadur re¬ 
turned to Nepfil, and one of his first proceedings was to 
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revise the criminal code of the country. Mutilation, 
which used to be inflicted as a punishment for many 
crimes, was abolished, and capital punishment was re¬ 
stricted to cases of murder and high treason. Eegula- 
tions and restrictions were made for Sati, and many 
other reforms introduced. In short, whatever may be said 
of the way in which Jung Bahadur obtained power, there 
is.no UouDt that he has always exercised it for the good 
of the country, and he is undoubtedly the greatest ben - 
factor that Nepal has ever possessed. 

Shortly after his return, his enemies once more began 
to conspire against Jung Bahadur, and they were sup¬ 
ported by some of the most orthodox and conservative of 
the nobles, who wished to m^e out that by his visit to 
England he had lost caste, and was unfit to hold the post 
of prime' minister. Among the conspirators were the 
king’s brother, one of Jung Bahadur’s own brothers, and 
his cousin. These were arrested, and only saved from 
decapitation or mutilation by the British Government 
consenting to retain them as prisoners at Allahabad, 
where they were confined for several years. On some of 
the minor conspirators public degradation from caste was 
inflicted, a most disgusting ceremony. 

From this time till 1854,, all went on quietly m the 
country, with the exception of two more attempts to get 
rid of Jung Bahadur, in November 1852 and June 1853. 

In 1853 a treaty for the extradition of criminals was 
proposed by the British Government, but it was not 
ratified till the '23rd of February 1855. 

In 1853 the conspirators imprisoned at Allahabad 
were released, at the request of the Nepalese Government, 
and allowed to return to their country, where, however, 
they were kept under surveillance. Jung’s brother was 
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made governor of Palpa and Butwal, a district of the 
Tet^ to the westward; he died in 1873. The king’s 
biother, who seems to be tainted with hereditary insanity, 
became a fakir, and may still (1875) be seen wandering 
about and bathing at the various holy places, in all the 
odour (and filth) of sanctity. 

In March , 1855 proposals were made for the ad¬ 
mission of a scientific expedition into Nepal, under the 
Schlagintweits, but Jung Bahadur steadily refused to 
hear of such a thing. 

In 1854 the Nepalese began to have disputes with 
the Tibetans, originating in the ill-treatment experienced 
by the embassy to China, which used to take tribute and 
presents every fifth year to the emperor. On the last 
occasion of the embassy passing through Tibet, it wak 
plundered of merchandise and presents, and some of the 
officials were insulted. Great preparations were made by 
the Nepalese for this war for a whole year. Stores were 
collected, and coolies employed in carrying guns, ammuni¬ 
tion, and food, to the frontier, and large bodies of troops 
were raised. 

The war was carried on with varying success for nearly 
two years. The Nepalese experienced great difficulty in 
conveying their guns and stores over the mountains, and 
the troops suffered greatly from the severe cold and 
scarcity of food. To alleviate the latter, Jung Bahadmr is 
said to have discovered, and got the Baj GurQ officially 
to corroborate the fact, that Yaks were not oxen but deer, 
and hence that they could be used as food by the 
orthodox Hindus I 

Indeed, the obstacles met witu were,so great, that, 
though the Bhotias and Tibetans could not resist them in 
the open field, still the Nepalese were unable to penetrate 
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beyond Junga, and tbe Kerong and Kutti passes. The 
duBculties to be encountered, had they advanced farther, 
would have increased at every footstep, and it may be 
doubted if they would ever have succeeded in entering 
Tibet. 

In November 1855, news reached Kathmandu t h at 
Kutti had been surprised and retaken by the Bhotiyas, 
and that Junga and Kerong were also surrounded by 
large bodies of troops. Beinforcements were at once 
hurried up; Kutti was retaken, and after some severe 
fighting Junga and Kerong were relieved. The relieving 
force at Junga, however, was besieged for twenty-nine 
days, and the troops suffered greatly firom cold and want 
of food.. 

The Tibetans now began to find that they could not 
contend successfully with the Nepalese, and proposals 
for peace were made. The negotiations, however, lasted 
for months, as frequent references had to be made to the 
CShinese authorities at Lhasa. In the naeantime six treah 
regiments were being raised at KlAmandu, a war-tax 
was about to be levied on, all officials, above the rank of 
Jamadar, of one-third of the produce of their land, and 
every preparation was made for pushing on the war in 
the next season. Fortunately,Iiowever, terms were agreed 
on, and a treaty of peace was signed on the 25lh df March 
1856. The main points of it were, that Tibet should 
pay 10,000 rupees (£1000) annually, on condition of the 
Nepalese evacuating the Tibetan territory which they had 
occupied; that the import duties on goods from Nepal 
should be remitted; and that a Gorkha official should be 
allowed to- reside at Lh&s5, to protect the interests of 
Nepalese traders. Several other minor points, such as 
exchange of prisoners, pardon for Tibetan subjects who 
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had assisted the Nepalese, etc., were provided for. Thus 
ended the war with Tibet, much to the satisfaction of the 
Nepalese, upon whose resources the supporting of such a 
huge expedition was a burden that could not much longer 
have been endured. 

On the 1st of August 18.'i6, Jung Bahadur resigned 
the post of prime minister in favour of his brother Bam 
Bahadur, and he himself was created Maharaja, with 
sovereignty over the two provinces of Kaski and Lamjung, 
and with power to act as adviser to the king a^id prime 
minister. 

At the end of this year Mr Schlagintweit was permitted 
to visit the cmmtry, and to take a few observations, such 
as could be taken within the narrow limits assigned to 
Europeans. 

In the beginning of 1857 there was an uneasy feelmg 
in the Nepalese army, which at one time threatened to 
produce serious consequences, but fortunately the dis¬ 
turbances were put down without bloodshed. 

In June intelligence was received of the muficy of 
the native army in Hindustan, and the Durbir at once 
offered to send troops to the assistance of the Britidb. 
On the 15th of Jime two regiments started, and three 
more were to follow at once. Unfortunately, however, the 
measures adopted by the Resident, General G. Ramsay, 
were not approved of by the Governor-general, and 
the troops were recalled. Had they gone on, it is pro¬ 
bable that the massacre at Cawnpore would never have 
occurred. 

On the 26 th of June, however, a telegram was received 
by the Resident, instructing him to accept the offer pf 
troops, and 3000 men started on the 2nd of July, while 
1000 more followed on the 13th and 14th of August 
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At the end of June Jung Bahadur resumed the oflBces 
of prime minister and commander-in-chief, and shortlj 
afterwards 'offers were made of more troops to assist the 
British; but it was not till the 10th of December that 
Jung Bahadur set out himself with an army of 8000 men. 
This force was joined by Colonel MacGregor, as military 
commissioner, and assisted in the campaign of 1857 and 
1858 against the rebels. 

Early in 1858 numbers of fugitive rebels took refuge 
in the Nepalese Terai; and as there were but few troops 
in that part of the countiy^ they remained there almcwt 
unmolested. Amongst those who came subsequently, 
were the Begum of Lucknow and her son, Brijis Kadr, the 
infamous Nana Sahib, Bala Eao, Mammu Khan, Ben! 
Madho, Emd about fifty more of the principal leaders of 
the rebellion. The rebels suffered greatly in the Terai 
from sickness and want of provisions; and in September 
the Nana himself was said to have feUen a victim to 
malarious fever. This, however, is doubtful The feet 
Seems to have been, that the Nepalese temporised with 
the rebels till they had got all the jewels and money they 
could out of them, in the meantime throwing every 
possible obstacle in the way of attempts on the part of the 
BiitisLto arrest them. At'last, at the endtof 1859, the 
Nepalese organized an expedition, and, in concert with 
the British troops, swept the remainder of the mutineers 
out of the Terai 

In February 1860, the NanS’s wives took refuge in 
Nep^, where they still reside in a house close to Tha> 
patalL There are not wanting those who say that 
the Naha himself- is still living in the interior of 
; and as far as the British Besident’s power of 
ebtaipihg intelligence goes, he might be within twenty 
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milea of the capital any day, without his ever being 
heard of. The Begaiu of Lucknow and her son also took 
refuge in the countiy, and still (1875) reside there in a 
house not far from ThapatalL 

The strength of the auxiliary force supplied by the 
Nepalese in the campaign of 1857-58 was upwards of 
8000 fighting men, with more than 500 artillerymen, 
and 24 guns, and of course a number of followers. All 
these, as well as the 4000 men of the earlier expedition, 
were fed and paid by the British from the day of their 
leaving KathmandiL 

In addition to the outlay thus incurred, all the troops 
employed received batta, and a large portion of the Terai 
was made over to Nepal This ground contains valuable 
sal forests, and yields a revenue of several lakhs of rupees 
yearly. Besides this. General Jung Bahadur was created 
a G. C. B., an honour of which he is not a little proud. 

There is no doubt that it was entirely owing to the 
personal influence of Sir Jung Bahadur that troops were 
sent to assist at all; and had it not been for his repre¬ 
sentations of the power and resources of the British, it 
may be doubted whether the Nepalese would not have 
held aloof from the struggle, or, more probably, have 
been induced to side with the rebels. Now, however, all 
parties see the wisdom of the course adopted, and Sir 
J ung Bahadur’s position has no doubt been rendered more 
secure by the benefits which the country has derived from 
his policy. 

From the condutioh of the expedition against the 
remnants of the mutineers up io the present time, there 
is but little that is wortii chronicling. 

Some alterations have been made in the treaties for 
the e'f,radition of criminds; but all eflforts to in4u(ie the 
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Nepalese to relax their jealous rules regarding the ex¬ 
clusion of foreigners have proved firuitless, and the 
country, except for fifteen miles around the capital, is as 
much a term incognita as it was when Colonel 
patrick visited it nearly a hundred years'ago. 

In 1873-74 thsre were some disputes with Tibet, 
which it was at one time feared might lead to another 
war. For the present, however, all danger of this seems 
to have passed away. 

In 1873 Sir Jung Bahadur was created aG.C.S.1.; 
and at the same time received from the Emperor of China 
the title and insignia of 
i^Sn. 

In 1874 he proposed to revisit England with several 
of his brothers, sons, and nephews, and he had got as 
far on the way as Bombay, when he met with an accident^ 
which put a stop to the intended joum^. 

On 8th of August 1875, a son was bom to the Crown 
Prince, the mother being one of Sir Jung’s daughters. A 
son had been bom four years before this, but he was 
a sickly child and died within a month of his birth. 


Thong-Un-pim-marko-kang-vang- 




CHAPTEE V. 


Bemarks on tke aspect of political matters in Kep&l at the present time. 
Sir Jung Bah&dur’s influence. His numerous relatives. Prospect 
of the countrj being thrown open to Europeans. Trade. Charac¬ 
ter of the Nepalese. Position of the^Besidcnt and other European! 
in Nepal. Means of obtaining information regarding the country. 
Amusements and employments of young men of the upper classes. 
Concluding general remarks on the country and its climate. 

Having now described the Valley of Nepal, and given 
a brief sketch of its people and its history, it only re¬ 
mains for me to add a few remarks on the probable 
future of the country, the general condition of the people, 
the prospects of trade, and the social intercourse existing 
between the Nepalese and Europeans. To treat of all 
these subjects fuUy would increase the bulk of this 
introduction to an unreasonable extent; shah there¬ 
fore be as succinct as possible. 

As long as Sir Jung Bahflriur retains his present 
influence in the country, it is extremely unlikely that 
there will be any change in the relations existing between 
the British and Nepalese. He has obtained a most 
astonishing hold upon the country. His word is law, 
and his power seems unlimited. Owing to the inters 
marriages between his numerous relatives and all ranks 
of the upper classes, his family interests- are interwoven 
with those of almost every other &mily, from that of the 
iring down to the lowest officials. 


5-i 
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The Heir Apparent to the throne is married to three 
of his daughters; the second son of the king to a daughter 
and niece ; his eldest son married a daughter of the king, 
and has a boy of ten years of age; the nephew of the 
king has married a daughter; and so on through all 
grades of the higher classes. As Sir Jung Bahadur has 
had upwards of a hundred children, the opportunities 
for increasing his connexions have been tolerably e*- 
tensive. Besides his own children merely, the immense 
number of his nephews and nieces must also be remem¬ 
bered. 

Great though his power is, there are still some matters 
in which Sir Jung Bahadur dares not interfere with the 
customs and prejudices of-the people. Thus, though 
he has restricted Sati, still he seems unable to abolish 
the cus^nm entirely, as the priests, who are a most 
influentihl body, are of course strongly opposed to such 
a coursd. And as regards throwing open the country 
to Europeans, I believe that he himself would not be 
unwilling to do so; but the measure would be so un¬ 
popular among all grades of the inhabitants, that to 
attempt it might endanger his ptisition, if not his life. 
Bhimasena’s unfortunate fate is often ascribed to the 
fact of his having been a party to the admission of a 
European Besident into the country; and the Nepalese 
have a proverb somewhat to the effect that “ with the 
merchant ^omes the musket, and with the Bible comes 
the bayonet I” Sir Jung Bah^ur is now advanced in 
years, being about sixty. What may happen in the 
event of his becoming frail, or dying suddenly, it is 
difficult to anticipate. Most probably there will be a 
SBCceesion of struggks for power, accompanied with much 
lffoodBh^,<among8t his relatives; such in fkct as usually 
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oocarB^hfia "an Ammatli an Ammuth sdooeeda.” Soow 
of the (^Btaala, who have grown gnj in the aervioe A 
the State without obtaining any promotion, aini nw 
have seen themselveB passed over childim and &- 
vouiites, are by no means wdl pleased or contented; and 
some of these might be prepared to follow any inflnmtial 
leader; but it is difficult to conceive where sndi a 
one is to be found outside of Sir Jung Bahidur’s own 
&mily. 

As regards trade, I am aware that it is very ^nenOy 
believed that there is a great field for European enter* 
prise in Nep&l, and throu^ it with Tibet. I stlipeei^ 
however, that thk is an erroneous idea. The people are 
poor, and have few wants that are not supplied tfasir 
own country. The export trade fix>m Nepil is vei^ 
small, and it is difficult to imagine that it could be mooh' 
increased, as the country is a poor, rugged, mountamoos 
land, just producing enough for the support of its pofm- 
lation. The imports oonast chiefy of doth, and a few 
European artides used by the highest .dasses. Hie 
lower orders infinitdy prefer thdr home-made dotii, 
both cotton and woollen, tduoh is &r more lasting than 
that which is imported. 

One or two Europeans, who have be«i employed as 
tutors by ^ Jung Baldldui, have tried to derclapw 
trade; but bqrond ^xnting mode, and dealing in a 
few muslins, etc. fiir the fiuniKes of the highm dassei^ 
th^ wen quite nnsnooessfiiL 

The Nqnlese, too, an a inoet penurious and avar 
ridous peqde. They take every possible advantage'of 
a fiadgn trader, ind unhesitatingly break any bargain, 
if th^ think thqr oan profit by so ddng. They moat 
not be judged ly the wastefiil e x t r a vaganee that ia 
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dkjilAyed by the few o£Scials who vimt C!alcatta and 
the plains of India. These make a great display for a 
few months, out of a mere spirit of ostentation; and 
these very people, when they return to their own country, 
axe the most penurious and miserly in their habits. 

As long as the roads between British India and 
Nepil, and between Nepal and Tibet, remain as they 
are at present, any trade with the last-named country 
I conceive to be impracticable; and no change will be 
made, as long as Nepal is held by the Gorkhas. If the 
British are prepared to force a commercial intercourse 
with Nepal and Tibet, thdy must first annex Nepal Of 
course this could be easily done, if a few millions of 
money, and the lives of some thousands of soldiers, were 
ready to be expended; but I doubt if the game would 
be worth the candle. 

The population of Nepal, as I have already said, is 
but a poor one. Some parts of the country, such as the 
val^r around the capital, are densely, too densely, 
peo|ded; but most of the country, so far as we are aware, 
ormosts of rocky ranges of hills, and narrow, unhealthy 
valleys, where the people can barely earn enough to feed 
and dothe themselves in the poorest mann er. The Terai 
is die most valuable part\of the country, and that, in 
case of hostilities, the British could seize and hold with 
the greatest ease, thereby utterly ruining Nepal Though 
poor, the people in general are contented They have 
few taxes to pay, and their customs and prejudices are 
not interfered with. Justice is feirly adminiafarwd, and 
die “law’s delays” are by no means so great as in 
more civilized regions. There are no l^al har pies to 
foment litigation, no municipai corporations, no redd* 
ftmds, no educational taxes, nor any of the *hnn—»»d end 
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one innovatioiiB iiiat ao ezaspmte the eahjects of the 
Britieh in India. ‘'Dastnr,” the mighty dmty of i&e 
East, reigns paramount Each &mily has a scrap of 
ground, for which they usually pay the good' old es¬ 
tablished rent of half the produce. They cultivate thk, 
and earn enough to feed thems^ves, 'To' provide thmr 
simjde clothing, and to leave a trifle for expenditure on 
the niunerouB high-days and holidays, which take up, 
perhaps, a third of their time. Beyond these they have 
no wants, and are contented, and enjoy life in thmr own 
way. “ Such are natural philosophers,” we may say 
Touchston& Foolish ones, perhaps; and no doubt thdi 
successors might be raised in the scale of humanity,—at 
the cost of infinite suffering to the present generaticm. 
Whether we have a right to force our commerce and 
civilization upon people who do not want them; whether 
the people would really be benefited by them; and 
whether the means we should adopt for the purpose are 
the most likely to be sucoeeafnl; are questions’that I 
leave for political economists to decide. 

The position of the Resident in Nepal is a somevdiat 
peculiar one. It differs from similarly named appmni- 
ments in the protected States of India in this, that in 
Nep&l the Besidtot has nothing whatevw to do with the 
government of tbe country. In &ct, he merely acts as 
consul, in the same way as the British Consul at any 
European court The Nepalese are particnlufy proud vi 
their independence, ai^ most jealom of any interfisrenee 
with their domestio policy. 

Sodal intercourse there is n<me. He Prime Mhmtter 
visits the Regency ceremonially, twice a yeto, and the 
Resideirt returns the visits in like manner. Becidee these 
visits, the Resident and Minister may meet a few times in 
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U>e year, when any specially important busing oocon; 
or on the occasion of a marriage in the royal &mily the 
Beadent may be invited to look on at tiie proceamon; but 
this is all the intercourse that takes placa 

There is a guard of Nepalese soldiers on the road 
Iflwding to the Besiden(7, and no (xorkha can enter the 
limits of the Besidency without permismon from Sir Jung 
BohSdur, and without being accompanied by the YakiL 
YHienever a European goes out walking, he is fol¬ 
lowed by a Nepalese soldier from the guard; and I 
bdieve a daily report m made of everything that occurs 
.at die Besidency. 

Such being the state of offidrs, it can be easily under¬ 
stood how di£Scult it is for the Beeident, or any European, 
to obtain information on any subject b^ond what 
actually comes under his own observation. Long ago 
it used to be the custom to employ and pay what may 
he called spies,—“secret intelligence department” was 
the polite phrase,—^and much money was expended in 
this way. It turned out, however, that when the Besident 
gave fifty rupees, the Durbar gave a huiidred; and of 
ctourae the mformation obtsdned was most valuable I One 
unfortunate man, who was employed to explore the 
eountry, disappeared; and long afterwards, when a change 
ministry had taken place, it was ascertained that 
the poor fellow had been suspected,’ and in consequence 
murdered. In extradition cases, idilees the Nepalese are 
uttmrly indifferent in the matter, it is almost impossible 
to obtain the arrest of a crimmaL In short, Nep&l is tlie 
Allfia of Northern India, and the Nepalese pride them¬ 
selves on never surrendering a fugitive, provided, that is, 
that he is a BrAhman,^ likely to be useful to them in 
any wsiy. 
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Personally, the higher classes are overpowefingly 
polite and affable to European officials, or to any one 
who is likely to be able to benefit them. Othonvise their 
bearing is rude and insolent in the highest degi-ee. In 
fact, they seem to think nideness a proof of manly in¬ 
dependence. They are always ready to ask for favoiu-s, 
either public or private; but w'hen any return is ex¬ 
pected, the less that is looked for from them tlie better. 
A royal Duke, or a Governor-general, or even a Resident, 
will meet with a great show of fi-iendlin^s when he goes 
on a hunting expedition in the Terai; but in the valley 
of Nepal a sportsman generally finds infinite pains taken 
to spoil his sport. 

Owing to our mistaken policy of always giving way to 
their demands, and lavishly bestowing honours and titles, 
I believe that the younger and more foolish portion of 
the community firmly believe that the British are afraid 
of them, and that their army is quite a match for any 
force that could be brought against it. It is strange that 
such should be the case, as many of these young men 
have lived for years at Calcutta, and have been present 
at various camps of exercise; but the Gorkhas are so 
arrogant and self-conceited, that I believe nothing will 
ever convince them of their inferiority, till they meet 
with some severe disaster. It is most unfortunate that 
Sir Jung Bahadur’s project of visiting England in 1875 
was not carried out, as it would have been highly bene¬ 
ficial to the conceited young gentlemen who would have 
accompanied him. 

How the Gorkhas occupy and amuse themselves is as 
yet an un&thomed mystery to me. They have no busi¬ 
ness, except playing at soldiering; they have no out-df- 
door games; they never shoot, except when they go to 
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the Terai; and they have no literature to occupy them in 
their houses. In short, they seem to have nothing to fill 
un their leisure hours, which must be numerous; and in 
aonsequenoe they are given up to gossippihg, gambling, 
and dehaubhery of all sorts. Attempts have been made 
at various times by their tutors to get the young men to 
play at cricket and other games, but such amusemaits 
are thought degrading. Even to walk is beneath their 
dignity, and when moving about in their own houses and 
grounds, they are generally carried pick-a-back by a slave 
or attendant. I have often seen boys of from eight to 
lilleen years of age thus riding to their tutor’s house of 
a morning, a distance of, perhaps, two hundred yards. 

I may be thought harsh in my statements regarding 
the Nepalese. All I can say is, they are true; and I see 
no good.purpose to be served by praising and saying 
fine things of people who do not deserve it. Of course 
1 do not say that there are no exceptions. Sir Jung 
Bahadur himself is always most kind and courteous in 
his demeanour, and whatever may be his fisdlings, he 
always bears himself as a gentleman. Re is imdoubtedly 
also a most acute and talented man, and it would be well 
for Nep&l, if there were a few more amongst the rising 
generation fit to be compared to him. Some of the 
young men also are pleasant and gentlemanly in their 
manners, but I am afraid that what I have previously 
stated is true with regard to most of them. 

As for the country of Nepal, it would take the pen of 
a Buskin and the pencil of a Turner or a Claude to do 
justice to its beauties. The road through the Terai, and 
the Noakot valley, are most lovely; and the views of 
the snowy range obtainable in the cold season from the 
VallsDr, and from the hills on the nortnem ride, are, I 
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believe, unrivalled for extent and magnificence. The 
climate is delicious. In winter the air is clear and 
bracing, and there are fi-equently hoar-frost and ice in 
the mornings. I have seen the thermometer as low as 
20“, when exposed in the open air at night. The sum¬ 
mer is not very hot, and the thermometer indoors, with 
all the windows open, seldom, ranges above 80*. The 
average mean temperature for the year is 60“, and the 
average rainfall 60 inches. What a magnificent sana¬ 
torium the Valley would be for the inhabitants of 
Calcutta I 
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M^thologiod period of the hiatoiy, extending through the Satjs, Treti, 
and Dwipar Yogu or ages. It oontains nnmeroos enrions legends 
regarding (he tempks, towns and h(dy plaoes of the oonntiy. 

The valley on the eouthem side of the anowy range, 
which is within SamSra (the Himalaya), which was 
created by Ishtrar (who emanated from the great 
Ishwar, the first Buddh, who in his turn sprang from 
Sachchit Buddh, who was the first of all), was formerly 
known as Hag Hrad, i.e., the tank oif the serpent. 

In Satya Tuga, Bipaswl Buddh came fi:om a city 
known by the name of Bandhumat!; and, having taken 
up his abode on the mountain to the west of Nag Hrad, 
sowed a lotus-seed in the tank, on the day of the full 
moon in the month of Chait. Having named the moun- 
tam on which he dwdt, J&t M&trochchaS he returned 
to his former abcde. leaving on the spot his disciples, 
to wnom he fo^^ld future events. Hi honour of this 
circumstance, a MSlfi (or fiur) is held on the raountam 
on the day of the fiiU moon in the month of C^Mit. 
lu the same Yuga, the lotus-seed that had been 


‘ No« esllsd Nigirjan' 
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sown brought forth a lotus-flower, in the middle of 
which Swayambhfi (who had come from Aknisht Bhuban) 
appeared in the form of light, on the day of the full 
moon in Aswim Having heard of this, Sikhi Buddh 
came from Arunpuri, and after much meditatmn and 
observation of the Swayambhu-light from a mountain, 
he uttered prophecies, and then incorporated himself 
with the light on the Mesh Sankranti day^. From this 
time the mountain was called Dhyanochcha^ and a Mela 
is held there on the anniversary of that day. 

After this, in the Treta Yuga, Biswa-bhu-buddh came 
from a country called Anupam, and having seen the 
Swayambhu Buddh from a mountain, and made an offer¬ 
ing of a lakh of flowers, Vhich had fallen from the trees 
on the mountain, to Swayambhu, he declared that the 
mountain should in future be called Phulochcha*. Then, 
having shown to his disciples the place through whidb 
the water of the Nag Hrad should be made to run out, 
he returned to his former abode. 

After this, in the same Treta Yuga, Bodhisatwa 
ManjusrI came from Mahachin (China), and stayed on 
Mah&mandap^ for three nights, and saw the Swayambhli- 
light. He then thoi^ht of cutting a passage through 
the mountains to drain the Nag Hrad. For this purpose 
he went to the low hills on the southern side, and 
placed his two goddesses, named BaidS and MokshadA, 
one on Fhulochcha and the other on Dhy&nochcha, 
himself remaining in the middle. He then cut through 
the mountain, which he called Kotwal^ and let the 

* Tbt da; on vMcb the Son enters Ariel. 

* Ham eahed Champadiv!, east oi Cbandiagiii and aontli of Kithmladu. 

* Now sailed PholohSk, above Godavari, 9710 feet 

* A small UU one mile east of B h i t g ton , alio nllid ViniAin Tbin, hiniTUfi 
than ii a cliait;a tlMw dedicated to Uinjanl. 

* Or Votwaldir, the plaea wbae the Bigmail paaiei ont of tin vaUiy. 
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water run out As the water escaped, several N&gs 
and other animals living in' it went out, but he per¬ 
suaded Karkdtak, king of the NSgs, to remm; and on 
th6 Mesh Sankifinti day, having pointed out to him a 
large tank to live in^ he gave him power over air the 
wealth of the valley. 

He then saw Swayambhu, in the form of Biswarupa; 
on the day of the full moon in Kartik. He also dis¬ 
covered Guhjeswari, and saw her in the form of 
Biswarupa, on the night of the 9th of Pus Krishn. 
He then became absorbed in meditation, and worshipped 
Swayambhu in the centre of the lotus-flower, whose 
root was at Guhjeswari®. He next made the hill 
Padma®, from which place to Guhjeswari he built a 
town called Manju Pattan. 5e planted trees near 
Guhjeswari, and peopled the town with those of his 
disciples who wished to live as Grihasths, or house¬ 
holders. To those of them who wished to live as 
Bhikshus, or religious mendicants, he allotted a bihar*. 
He then installed a king, by name Dharmakar, and 
himself returned to China. 

Sometime after this, some disciples of Manjusri built 
the Manjusri Chaitya, or Buddhist mound, near Swa¬ 
yambhu®, to worslup Manjusri in connection with Swa¬ 
yambhu. This took place on the 5th of Magh Sudi. 
Therefore*, from that time, the tank appointed as the 
dwelling-place of the Nag was called Tau-dahan (or 

’ The tank called Tandih, of wUoh mm heieafter. 

’ About a quarter of • milo tbon ^ehnpati temple, on the left bank of tho 
Bigmatl, and on the north of tho Paihnpati wood. 

' The game m Swagrambhft hill. 

* A eqnare of honeei, wiOi 0 shrine inside, need in foimw times is a monaitii 7 , 
bet no«ada;i oconpied by Binna and their families. 

* This tem^ is on the wsstian'pssk of Swys iBbl i it M It 

* There i«^ to be sonm eonftision hsM in the HB. 
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Taudih), {.e., the large tank, and people bathe there on 
the Mesh Sankranti, and worship Swayambhti Chaitya^ 
on the day of the full moon in Kiitik, when also a 
Mela is held. A great ceremony also takes place at 
Guhjeswari on the 9th of Aghan, on which day the 
goddess revealed herself; and likewise at Manjusri 
Chaitya on Sri-panchami, or the 5th of Magh Sudi, the 
anniversary of its building. 

After this, in the same Treta Yuga, Krakuchhand 
Buddh came from Kshemavati, and saw Guhjeswari in 
the form of the Swayambhu-light, which led him to 
think of consecrating a mountain, after the example of 
the other Buddhs, who Ijad formerly visited the place. 
With this intention he ascended the high mountain to 
the north, and fixed his abode there. He then explained 
the merits of Swayambhu and Guhjeswari to his fol¬ 
lowers, and instructed them in the ways and doctrines 
of Grihasths and Bhikshus. He then permitted seven 
hundred of his disciples, of the Brahman caste of 
Gundhwaj and the Chhetri caste of Abhayandad, to live 
as Bhikshus; but finding no water on the mountain, 
with which to perform the Abhishek® on them, he 
called on Swayambhti an^ Guhjeswari, and said, “Let 
water run out of this mountain.” At>the same tinift 
he thrust his thumb into the moimtain, and made a 
hole, through which Ganga Devi appeared in corporeal 
form, and oflTered Argh® to the Buddh; and then, chan ging 

> A chaitya u a BnddUat temple; in ite primitiTe foim, a mere monnd of eartbj 
like a barrow; afterwards boilt of briok or stone in Torioue shapes, witl) imagee, 
etfl., as shown in the plate. 

’ A person is bathed; then mantras are recited, and hol^-water (from the 
Oanges, or from different tirthat mixed) ie sprinkled npon him. 

> Water is taken in the aaerifloial Tessel called arghi, and rice, floor and pow¬ 
dered sandalwood are pot into the water, which is then ponrsd at the feet of an 
image or on a shrine. 
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her form into water, ran out of the mountain on the 
Mesh Sankranti day, and became known as Bagmati. 
With this water Krakuchhand performed AbbiabeL Half 
the hair cut from his disciples’ heads on the mountain 
he buried under a mound, and the other half he threw 
up into the air. Wherever the hair fell, a stream was 
formed, which was called Kesavati, from kUs (hair)h 
Hence, on the Mesh Sankranti day, people go to this 
mountain to bathe in the river, because of its sinctity 
in having been brought forth by the command of, Kra¬ 
kuchhand; whence also the place was named Bagdwar. 
People also visit the hair-chaitya, and bathe at the 
source of the Kesavati river on the same day. After 
this, Krakuchhand taught the four castes (i.e. Hindus) 
the way of living as Grihasths and Bhikshus, worshipping 
Swayambhu and Guhjeswari. Then naming the moun¬ 
tain Phulochcha, he went to Guhjeswari, and saw in the 
wood planted by Manjusri the three gods Brahina, 
Vishnu, and Maheswara (Siva), in the form of deer. 
He pointed these out to his disciples as worshippers 
of Swayambhu and Guhjeswari and protectors of the 
people. He said also that they had come as prophesied 
by Padma-pani-Bodhisatwa-Lokeswara, to whom they 
had given their promise to that effect, and had foretold 
that, in Kali Yuga, Umeswar Pashupati would be a very 
celebrated name. He then called the place Mrigasthali, 
after the three deities who appeared in the form of deer*. 
He then permitted those of his disciples who wished to 
live as Grihasths to inhabit Manju Psttaa; and to those 
who wished to live as Bhikshus he allotted inh&rs and 

* EcBipTatl is uiother nuine tor th* Viihsoaiatt, itJiid ii fonuli ij th« jiuiotion 

flserenlrtieoiinrtUioN.W.coinwofthttillflr. ' 

‘ The wood on th« loft Imok of tb* BlgButl, opponta Fulmpsti (emplei. 

w. N. c 
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temples. Having done all this, he retfimed to his former 
abode. 

After this, MahSswara, in the shape of a deer, dis¬ 
closed himself in the form of light, which pervaded the 
seven firmaments above BhulSk (the earth) and also the 
seven firmaments below Easatal (Hades). On seeing 
this, Brahma went upwards to see how far the light 
extended, and Vishnu went downwards for the same 
purpose. The place whence Vishnu departed is called 
Vishnu-Gupt, and the Mahadeva was called Pashupatl 
From there being many Sleshmantak (Lapsi) trees, the 
forest was called Sleshmantak-ban. Some inspired de¬ 
votees say that this ban was called Sleshmantak because 
Mahadeva, having come .from Badri Kedar, showed him¬ 
self in it, at the time when three hundred years of the 
Treta Yuga remained to be completed. Brahma and 
Vishnu, having returned from their journeys to see how 
fiir the light of Mahadeva extended, met at the place 
where Sesh Narayana^ is; and on comparing notes, 
Vishnu said that he was not able to find the limit to 
which the light extended, whilst Brahma declared that 
he had gone beyond it. Vishnu then called for witnesses, 
and Brahma produced Eamdhenu (the celestial cow), 
who, on being asked tq declare the truth, corroborated 
Brahma’s assertion with her mouth, whilst she shook her 
tail by way of denying it. Vishnu then, seeing what 
was the truth, uttered a curse on Brahma, to the effect 
that his image should nowhere be worshipped, and on 
E&mdhenu, that her mouth should be impure, but her 
tml sacred. Having done this, he remained in that place 
with the S§sh and cow, but Brahma disappeared. 

Dharm&kar B&ja, who was made king by Manjusri, 

* A plM* neat nnaphioti, a village on the lull eouth 0 ! Eitbrnindu. 
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having no issue, appointed as his successor Dhormapal, 
who had come with Kiakuchhand and resided in Manju 
Pattaii. He then died, having obtained salvation through 
the worship of Swayambhu. In the same manner many 
other persons came, and having gone through a course 
of austerities discovered holy places and deities. 

In the reign of Raja Sudhanwa, a descendant of Raja 
Dharmapal, the Treta Yuga ended, one^fourth part of 
sin having thus displaced the same quantity of virtue. 
He was displeased with his palace in Manju Rattan, 
and therefore changed his residence to a new one, built 
in a town which he founded *dn the banks of the river 
Ikshumati^, and named Sankasya-nagarl. From this 
place he went to Janakpur, where feats of strength 
were to be performed by Rajas for the hand of Sita, 
the daughter of Raja Janak. Janak, for some reason 
which is not known, put Sudhanwa to death, and sent 
his own brother Kusdhwaj to reign in his stead at 
Sankasya. Kusdhwaj’s descendants ruled the country 
for some years, after which the dynasty became extinct. 

In the Dwapar Yuga, Kanak Muni Buddh came from 
the city of Sobhavati, and, after visiting the shrines of 
Swayambhu and Guhjeswari, ascended into heaven, where 
he caused Indra, the kbg of the gods, to practise virtue 
(dharm), and then returned to his bihar. After him 
Kasyapa Buddh came from Benares, and, after visiting 
the shrines of Swayambhu and Guhjeswari, preached 
to the people. Then he proceeded to the Gaur country 
(Bengal), the king of which, by name Prachand Deva, 
gave him a Pindpatra (sacrificial vessel). The Buddh 
then directed Pi-achand Deva to go to Swayambhu 

’ Nov otUed TaUradi*, t tmall stresm to the eist of the BritiehBeeideD^. It 
™n« into the BegnuttI between Ihkpetoll end Kitomlndi. 


6-2 
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Chhetra (Nepal), and become the disciple of Gun^kar 
Bhikshu, a follower of ManjusrL There he was to live 
a life of celibacy and beggary, till he had read all the 
Shastras, on the completion of which task he was to 
forsake that mode of life, become a teacher, and live 
for ever. Having given these directions, the Buddh 
returned to his abode, and Prachand Deva Raja obeyed 
his instructions, abdicated in favour of his son Shakti 
Deva, went to Nepal, and lived as a be^ar, under the 
name of Santikaj*. In due course he became an Achaiya 
(teacher), and changed his name to Stot-sii He then 
thought that the Kali Yuga, in which mankind would 
be utterly sinful, was approaching. He therefore covered 
the Swayambhu light “with a stone, and built a chaitya 
and temple over it. He then built five rooms named 
Basupur, Agnipur, Bayupur, Nagpur, and Santipur^,in the 
last of which he lived, absorbed in devout meditation. 

Once upon a time a certain Pandit, of Vikram Sil 
Bihar in Ben^s, named Dharma Sri Mitra, was reciting 
some moral traditions from a book, when he came to the 
mantra of twelve letters, which he could not explain. 
Ascribing this inability to his not having visited Man- 
jusri, he determined to go to see him, and for this pur¬ 
pose went to Swayaifibhu. Manjusri, having become 
aware of this through meditation, also went to Nepal, 
and began to ploiigh a field, having yoked for that 
purpose a lion and a sardul {griffin). Seeing this strange 
sight, Dharma Sri Mitra went ,up to Manjusri, and asked 
the way to China, Manjusri replied that it was too 
late that day to commence his journey, and took him 

> TbeM ream tie nid itill to emt roand the Smyunbha temple, Hid e 
Uiikiha Uree in one of them, he KmtipaT it if nid that there it • paittae Indiog 
to * fubterrenera room vaAu tlie mimnd, in irhieh EintikH died. 
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to his house, where he instantly caused a good Hh&r 
to spring up, in which he lodged his guest. During the 
night Dharma Sri Mitra overheard some conversation 
between Manjusri and his wife, which made known to 
him the disguised Manjusri, and he slept at the threshold 
of his room. In the morning Manjusri made him his 
disciple, and told him the meaning of the mantra. The 
bihar, in which he lodged, he called Vikram Sil Bihar, 
and the field which he was ploughing, when met by 
Dharma Sri Mitra, he called Sawa Bhumi; and to this 
day this is the field in whichrrioe is planted before all 
the other fields in the valley^. 

Hearing that there was no Baja in this country, 
a descendant of Baja S6ikti Deva came from Gaur. 
One of his descendants, Gunkamdeva, having committed 
mcest, the gods were displeased, and sent a drought 
and famine on the country. He then, having been 
initiated in the mysteries by Santikar Acharya, who 
lived concealed in the Sintipur of Swayambhu, brought 
the nine under his control, and caused them to 
give a plentiful rain. When he was performing the 
ceremonies to summon the Nags, Karkotak, who lived 
in the Nag-dah, did not come, but the other eight did. 
Upon this S&ntikar Acharya gave Gunkamdeva some 
dub-grass and kund-&oweTa, through the virtue of which 
he jumped into the tank, and catching hold of Karkotak, 
made him a prisoner. On his way home he became 
tued, and sat down to rest at the foot of the Swa¬ 
yambhu mount. This place is still maAed by an image 
of Karkotak, at the south-east comer of the mount, 

‘ Vibim BUBQiirbnowThuabiliiltralgiilrThuta), knbnib onthaawth 

ot KtUasando. Stws BhOml if now etUfd Bhagwia’i Kbit, » field fboot • 

quarter of f mile footh.west of tlifBffldfttqr- Itbfkngf totbepiieatf of tTluuuel 

“4 if the fint ipot planted with riot ereiy peer. 
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called >isig3ilil^ Tlie road by which he brought the' 
NSg was called N^bat& When Gunkamdeva brought 
Earkdtak before Santikar Acharya, his spiritual guide, 
all the Nags worshipped him, and they each gave him 
a likeness of themselves, drawn with their own blood, 
and declared that, whenever there was a drought here¬ 
after, plentiful rain would fall as soon as these pictures 
were worshipped*. 

During the reign of Sinha Ketu, a descendant of 
Gunkamdeva, there was a virtuous merchant by name 
Sinhal. On a certain occasion he took five hundred 
Baniyas ana proceeded northwards® to Sinhal Dwip 
(Ceylon). On the way they saw a golden chmtya, and, 
in spite of Sinhal’s warning, the Baniyas took away gold 
from it. After crossing with great difficulty the arm 
of the ocean, in the passage of which the power of 
Sinhal alone saved them, they were met by five hundred 
and one Eakshasls (ogresses), who, in the form of lov61y 
damsels, enchanted them, and each took one as a com¬ 
panion. The Lokeswara Aryavalokiteswara, taking pity 
on Smhal, appeared in the wick of his lamp, and told 
him what these damsels were, and that some day they 
would devour his followers. He added that, if he 
doubted him, he^ should go to Ashaya Kot, and, if he 
wanted to be saved, he should go to the sea-shore, where 
on the fourth day he would meet a horse, which, after 
making obeisance, he should mount and cross the sea. 
Sinhal went to Ashaya (or Ayasa) Kot in the morning, 
where he saw all sorts of persons who had lost thmr 
limbs, which convinced him of the trqth of what he 

I Still knows b; this name. 

0 ThcM pictores of the Kigs are (till worahippcd when there is a dnmghi, and 
rnwU ones are pasted on the walls of hoosH. 

> It ought to be icuthranfi. 
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had been told. He then collected hie fire hundred 
companions, and went to the sea-shore, where they 
mounted the horse Balah, which took them across the 
ocean. Their mistresses the Eakshasis pursued them, 
calling them by name. The Baniyas, in spite of the 
warning of Aryavalokiteswara, looked back, fell from 
the horse, and were devoured by their mistresses. Sinhal 
was the only one who arrived safely at home, followed 
by his BakshasI, who remained outside his house, with¬ 
out any notice being taken of her by Sinhal. A rumour 
regarding a beautiful damsel having reached the ears 
of the Raja of Sankasyarnagari, he sent for her, and 
kept her in his palace. One day the RakshasI flew 
away to the sky, and summoned her sister Rakshasis, 
who came and destroyed the RajA and all his fiunily. 
Rinbal, having heard of this, went to the Raja’s durbar, 
and, reciting the mantras of Aryavalokiteswara, flourished 
his sword and drove away the Rakshasis. The people 
then elected him to be their king, and he ruled for a 
long time. He pulled down his own house, and built 
a bihar, and consecrated an image of Bodhisatwa. In 
consideration of the Rakshasi, who followed him from 
Ceylon, having beeii his mistress, he raised a temple for 
her worship, and assigned land for its support. He 
having no issue, the dynasty became extinct on his 
death. To the bihar which he built he gave the same 
name that Manjusri gave to the one which he caused to 
spring up for Dharma Sri Mitra, viz. Vikram Sil Bihar. 

In the Satya Yuga there was a city named Dipavati 
(from Dipankar Buddh, who had an image there), in which 
Uved a virtuous Raja, whose name was Sarbanand, who 
was considered to be an incarnation (of Buddh). When 
visiting Guhjeswari, he was pleased with the place, and 
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built R durbar and fixed Mb abode there, Tbie Biji, 
being very virtuous, built a bih£r adjacent to liis pelaoe, 
aud gave it as a residence for bhikshus. He also built 
a chaitya 'in front of bis palace, and appointed a day 
for fastbg in honour of it. Once upon a time he wished 
to give presents and alms to beggars, and fixed days 
for that purpose on the anniversaries of the beginning 
of the Yugas'. At this time there was an old woman 
who also gave alms, and I^pankar Buddh appeared in 
corporeal form and took her alms before those of the 
Baja. The Baja upon this asked him why he preferred 
to take the old woman’s alms first, and he answered 
that the grain given by her had been collected with much 
greater labour than the Baja’s gold. This set the Baja 
thinking, and seeing a blacksmith working hard with 
his hammer, so that he was all covered with sweat, he 
went to work along with him. He remained working 
here for two months, and brought good luck to his host. 
The money which he earned he spent in purchasing 
gifts for the beggars, and fixed the 8th of Sawan Sukla 
as the day for distributing them, Dipankar Buddh again 
appeared, and, aftier taking hie alms, blessed him, and 
said that the fame of this meritorious act would last 
to the end of the work!, and that in Kali Yuga salvation 
would be obtained only through Buddh. The Baja then 
placed an image of Dipankar in his durbar. The bihar 
which he had built previously to this, in front of which 
he had made a chaitya, became known by the name 
of Dipavati; and people celebrate the anniversaiy of 
the 8th of Sawan Sukla by worshipping Buddha 

> Nunely, Uvlptr Tngs on the Srd of Biirtkh nidi; Batje Tngn on the 9th of 
Xirtik endi; TietiTageon the fnll moon of High; end Sell Tnge on the Uthof 
Bhldon bedil 

' Thete ii a Mbir at Faian oaUed DipaTaU Bihar, where thie feetiTnl ia etill 
eelebrated. 
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After this, many Bajas, such as Manichur, and many 
Rishis (ascetics), and many gods and goddesses, such as 
Mahadeva and Parvati, came to practise austerities here. 
Some discovered holy places; some returned to their former 
abodes; and some remained and took up their residence 
here. 

The great Rishi, however, from whom Nepal derives 
its name, was a devotee named Ne. He performed his 
devotions at the junction of the Bagmati and Kesavati, 
and, by the blessing of Swayambhu and Bajra Jogini, he 
instructed the people in the true path of religion. He 
also ruled over the country. 

Once upon a time, when sixteen thousand years of the 
Dwapar Yuga remained, there being no Raja to rule 
over the country, the Kiratis, who dwelt originally to the 
eastward, but had removed to the city of Suprabha^ west 
of Nepal, came here and ruled over the country. After 
a thousand years of their dynasty had elapsed, in the 
reign of Sanku, a prince named Dharma Datta was bom 
in Kanchi^. One day he met a devotee in Kasi (Benares), 
who spoke much about the holiness of this place, saying 
“that Swayambhu and Guhjeswari had appeared here 
in the form of light; that Brahma and other gods had 
come to protect and maintain the followers of Manjusri. 
Mahadeva appeared in this holy place in the form of a 
deer. (Everything is contained within him, for the sky 
is his Lingand the earth his Bithika.) By the direction 
of Buddh he changed his form, and settled down in the 
form of light called PashupatL Karkotak Nag lived 
there, and had control over all the wealth of the country. 
There there were the Bagmati, Kesavati,. and Rudramati® 

‘ Not TbSolcSt, * E«iohipar, or ConjeTenm, Hadrai. 

* TbsBadnmail is a bibatai^of tho BCginatl, 'lietwaan Paslinpati aod Elth- 
mtnda, now called DbobiraUioIa 
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rivers. There also was the Manmati^, which was brought 
forth by Bandevi, to whom Eaja Manichur gave the 
jewel from his head, for ^cleansing the blood from which 
thie iiver was produced. There there were the four 
Kholas (small streams in narrow valleys), Prabhavati, 
Hanumati, Danavati, and Ikshumati^. There there were 
the following holy places on the banks of the Bagmatl, 
where people obtain salvation; viz., Punya, Sant, San¬ 
kara, Bajay Manoratha, Nirmala, Nidhi, Gyana, Chinta- 
mani, Pramoda, Sulakshan, Jaya, and others®. There 
there were Mani Lingeswara, Gokameswara, Kileswara, 
Sarbeswara, Gandheswara, Phanikeswara, Garteswara, 
and Vikrameswara^. There there were the four Joginis ; 
Mani Jogini, who appeared for Raja Manichur; Bajra 
J5gini, who appeared for Aryacharya; Bidyadhari Jogini, 
who appeared for Apjasi Pandit; and lastly Hingu 
Jogini®. There there were sixty-four lingas, consecrated 

> Now sailed Uanoharaklioli, a tribotai; ot the Bsgmatl, west of Fashnpati. 

* The Prabblvatl or Nakhalihola nms from FbtUobok south of Patau and falls 
into the Bagmsti above Chanbahsl. The Hanumati is a rivulet between tlie 
ikshumati and the Bndramatl. The Danivati is a small western tributary of the 
Bagmatl, below the junotion of the Vishnumati. The Ikshumatl is a small stream 
to the east of the Besideucy, on the bank of which is a mound with an image of 
Saiaswatl, said to be the only remnant of SankBsya Nagari. 

* Punya is near Gokama, at the junction of a small stream with the BagmatL 

Bant lies where a nullah joins the Bagmatl near Gnhjeswarl, Baukara is now 
called Bankhamula, north of Fatan on the left banle of the Bagmati. Baja lies on 
the right bank of the Bagmatl at the junction of the Budramati. Mansratha is on 
the Vishnumati near ManamaijO. Nirmala is on the Vishnumati near the burning- 
ghat opposite Bwayambha. Nidhi is just below the junction of the Vichnnmatl with 
the Bagmatl. Oyana is at the junction of the Dsnavatl and Bagmatl. Chinta- 
mani is a litUe below Nidhi; PramSda a little lower down, where the Balka joins 
the Bagmatl from the west Bnlakshan is still lower down, at the junction *01 
smother western affluent; and Jaya still lower, at the junction ot th^ Nakko with 
the BagmaQ. ' 

* The shrine of Idsni LingSswara is on Manichur mountain, on the north of the 
vii'iey. Gokamaswara is about two miles N.E. ot Pashupati, on toe Bagmatl. 
nilaswara is at a place called ChangunarByana. BarbSswara is in Fatal. Qandhs- 
ewara is at ChaubohaL FhanikBswara is at Fburphing. Garteswara and VikramB- 
swara are not known to the transistors, 

' Mani JaginI's shrine is at SankhO; Bajra JiginTs at BinkhU and at Fburphing; 
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bj different gods. From tbia day that place waa made 
as Mahapitha, because it contains the four most sacred 
shrines in the world; viz., Swayambhu Chaitya, Guhje- 
swari Pitha, Siva Ling Pashupati, and Earbi Smashan^. 
Many years after Ne Muni, a sinner named Birupaksha 
went there. Some say that he was a Daitya (demon), 
some that he was a Brahman, others that he was a 
Chhetri Ra ja. The following is his history. Birupaksha, 
when twelve years of age, saw it written in his horoscope 
that he would commit incest wkh his mother. He was 
so disgusted at this that he left his home and became a 
devotee. His mother, however, did the same, and after 
several years they met, without knowing each other, and 
the incest was committed. Afterwards Birupaksha, be¬ 
coming aware of his sin, went to Siva to enquire how he 
was to purify himself. Siva told him to drink twelve 
loads of melted copper. Seeing that he would lose his 
life by following this advice, he next went to a bhikshu, 
who gave him a rosary, and told him, to recite certain 
holy names while counting it, and that when the thread 
of it was worn out he would be pure. Birupaksha for a time 
followed this advice, but, finding the occupation very 
tiresome, he gave it up and went to travel During his 
journey, he saw a man cutting down a tree with a needle, 
and on askmg why he did not cut it with a hatchet, the 
man replied that that would be too laborious a work. 
This brought him to his senses, and he returned to his 
rosary, but soon left it again. Then he saw a bird taking 
water with its bill from a tank full of water, and dropping 
it into an empty one to fill it. This again brought him 


Bidyidlitrl Jdgiiii'i below SwayambbD; and Hlngi joginl'e south of TbCpataU 
and also west of FUan. 

’ ItarbI or Karbb Bmatbsn is on tbs VishnumaH, S.W. of Kathminda. 
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to his senses, and he returned to his rosary. Once more, 
however, he forsook it, but on seeing a man attempting 
to make a mountain and a plain level with a few hand¬ 
fuls of dusb, he returned to his rosary and completed 
his task. After this he saw an emblem of Siva (the 
Linga), and saying, ‘It was you who advised me to lose 
ray life,’ he began to break every emblem of Siva he 
met with. At last he came to Pashupati, who prayed 
to Buddli to save him, and through his blessing, and being 
provided with a head-dress of Buddh, Birupaksha, instead 
of breaking, worshipped him^. For this reason every 
emblem of Siva is a little bent to one side, except the 
one at Pashupati. Then, as Buddhists do not eat when 
the sun is gone down®, he requested the sun, whom he 
caught hold of with one hand, not to set until he 
had taken his meal; and in this posture he died at 
Pashupati” 

Having heard all these praises of the country from 
the devotee, Baja Dharma Datta made over the charge 
of his city Kanchi to Balketu, one of his ten sons, and 
went to the country of Pashupati with the rest of his 
sons, and his minister Buddhikshem. He then prayed 
to Bagmati at the Sundara Tirtha, who gave him a 
blessing, by virtue df which he subjiued the Kirati Baja 
Sanku, and took possession of the country. He then 
built a town, extending from Buddha Nilkantha to 
Kotwal, which he named Bisalnagara, and peopled with 
the four castes {ie. Hindus). He reigned a thousand 
years, and with great rites and ceremonies he built the 

1 Incommemontionof tUf, ogMPAjraw, on the Stb of Xirtik nidi, tbe image 
of Paahnpati is decorated vitli a haad-dnu like that of ilie images of Buddha, and 
TOTshipped. 

' nia it iK^ now thdeattom in NsslI, whtia thi Baoddhamlrgls always eat 
alter stmaot. 
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temple of Fashupati, and presented much wealth and 
many valuable articles to the shrine. He also made a 
chaitya at the north-west corner of Pashupati, which he 
named after himself, Dharma Datta Chaitya. He lived 
a virtuous life, and was blessed with a numerous family 
and many subjects. 

One thousand years after the death of-Dharma Datta, 
an Asur (demon) named Danasur, coming to the city of 
Suprabha, reigned there a thousand years. Notwith¬ 
standing his wife’s advice to the contrary, he began to 
practise austerities on the baiiks of the Bagmatl river, 
with the object of getting possession of the wealth of 
Indra, the king of the gods. He continued doing this 
for twelve years, and then Bhakti Basag Tirtha in¬ 
formed him that for thirty-four years he would have 
possession of the one-hundredth part of the wealth of 
Indra. Dan^ur thus, like a thief, stole Indra’s wealth ; 
and with the intention of increasing it, he spent none 
of it in charity, nor did he feed any poor people, but 
he hoarded it up and buried it in the ground. When 
Indra sat in his Sudharma council, and came to know 
the fate of his wealth, he ordered Karkotak Nag to 
take back his riches, keeping one-fourth for himself, and 
floating the remsdning three-fourths down a river. Kar¬ 
kotak kept one-fourth in his tank (Taudah), and floated 
the other three-fourths dovm a river, which he created 
for the purpose, and named Ratnavatl^. By this means 
the riches were brought into the BagmatL The place^ 
where Danasur buried his wealth is named Danagar®, 
and the junction of the Ratnavati with the Bagmati is 

• iLsothar name for tbs Bslko, • ri^t-band tribntai; of tbs Bi^matl. 

' Tbs Bias «f Dknkgb ii also girsn to »tribBtnr of tbs Bintaitt, vbiob tubs 
past Klrtlpnr. 
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named PramSda Tirtha, because Dwasur observed aus¬ 
terities there and gained his object, and Indra prayed 
there fur the restoration of his wealth and also bad his 
desires fulfilled. 

One day the wife of Dsnasur, having quarrelled with 
her husband, bathed in the Bagmati, and prayed to 
Basundhara Devi, who, being pleased, caused a daughter 
to be bom to her, who was named Prabhavati, and who 
appeared in the form of a river, springing from a moun¬ 
tain near Phulchauk, And came to join the Bagmati 
at the place where the wife of the Asur had bathed^. 
The spot is named Jaya Tirtha, from the wife of Danasur 
having obtained victory (jaya) there. Danasur, in order 
to make a pond for his daughter Prabhavati to play 
in, filled up the passage for the water out of the valley 
at Chaubahar, and the valley became a vast expanse 
of water. The Gosring^ and Manichur mountains were 
not submerged, on account of their being Swayambhu 
chaityas. 

Formerly, when the valley was a lake, the abode of 
Nags, Manjusri, let out the water, and every animal 
went out, including Eulik Nag. This Nag, seeing the 
valley now full again, came to live in it. Aryavalold- 
teswara-padma-pani^bodhisatwa, seeing that this Eulik 
Nag was spoiling the memorial of Manjusri, sent Samant- 
bhadra-bodhisatwa to make him immovable. He went 
and sat on the Nag’s back, and became a mountain, 
called Eileswara^, on which he left a portion of his spirit 
and then disappeared. 

After this, Takshak Nag, who was also formerly com- 

I PnbliiTkll if uoth«r nune (or the NiUfi. 

< Ooniog is amothei Bsme tw the hill ot SweTsmbha. 

' The biU on whieh Chingft KtrSysa stende. 
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pelled by Manjusii to leave the valley, became angry, 
when it was again under water, and began to bite people 
without any provocation. This sin produced leprosy in 
his body, and, to expiate his ofience against Manjusri, 
he came to Nep^, and began to practise austerities at 
Gokam, where the prince Gokam had obtained eal>^- 
tion. Garud, seeing him, came to catch, him, but he, 
being more powerful than Garud, on account of the 
austerities he had practised, caught hold of Garud, and 
kept his head under water, Garud invoked the aid of 
his master Vishnu, who earner and was going to strike 
Takshak with his chakra; but in the meantime Aryava- 
lokiteswara-padma-pani-bodhisatwa, seeing that a Nag 
observing austerities was being killed, came from Su- 
khavati Bhuvan (heaven) to protect him. Vishnu then 
took him on his shoulders, and the Lokeswaxa caused 
friendship to be established between Garud and Takshak, 
and put the latter round Garud’s neck. Then Garud 
lifted up Vishnu; and the lion, which had been ridden 
by the Lokeswaxa, lifted up (Jarud, and, flying up into 
the air, alighted on a mountain, which was named Hari 
Hari Bahan^, where the Lokeswaxa disappeared. This 
mountain- was in consequence named Charu, but since 
then it has been corrupted into Changu. This moun¬ 
tain also was not submerged, when the valley was flooded 
by DanMur. Phulchauk, Dakshin Kali, and Eachhapid 
mountains were also above water; and the light named 
Pashupati was also not extinguished 

Nagaijunpad had made a cave on the Jat M&trochcha 

' Another name for the hill oi Chtogo KlMysn, fire miles eaot ef Elthmlado. 
Here there is * oomposite image, representing LokSswan Qpcni flahmi, npon 
i^arud, upon a Hon* The MnnsM supposes that ^le object of this is to degrade the 
niudQ religion in the eyes of Buddhists. 

’ T^akshin K&t! is the hill on which Phnrphing stands; indKs«!ihapftlis another 
•' r Kit] of rhanbahir or rhanbahH. 
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mountain, where he had placed an image of Akshobhya 
Buddh, to worship Swayambhuh As the water filled the 
valley, it rose up to the navel of this image, whereupon 
Nagarjun caught the Nag that was playin^in the water 
and making it rise, and confined him in the cave. What¬ 
ever water is required in this cave is supplied by this 
Nag to the present day, and for this reason the Nag is 
called Jalpurit®. This Nagaijunpad Achaiya niade an 
earthen chaitya, and composed or compiled many taii- 
trashastras, and discovered many gods. He died in the 
cave. The mountain then became known as Nagarjun, 
and it is considered very sacred. People who are anxious 
to obtain salvation leave orders with their relatives to 
send their skull-bone (the “frontal bone”) to this moun¬ 
tain, where it is thrown high into the air, then buried, 
and a chaitya built over it. 

The valley continuing to be a lake, some say that 
Bhimsen (one of the Pandavas of the Mahabharatha) 
came from Dolkha and used to amuse himself on it in 
a stone boat. The daughter of Danasur, seeing Bhimsen, 
ran away. ' After this Vishnu came, and, having killed 
Danasur, opened a passage for the water through the 
Chaubahar or ICachhapal mountain, and carried off Pra- 
bhavatl. , 

After Vishnu returned to his Baikunth (paradise), 
and the other gods to their respective abodes, this valley 
of Nepal again became inaccessible. When the valley 
was changed into a lake by Danasur, some inhabitants 
of Manju-pattan, Sankasya-nagara, and Bisal-nagara, 
saved their lives by fleeing to other places, and some 

> This liiU is sow catted NagArjou, anil on its northern side ere nnmeions cares, 
aome of'wbich contain images. One of these is said to be the identical cave men¬ 
tioned in the text. 

> 

‘ Literally, making f«U of vater. 
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were drowned. Some bhiksho? saved tbemaelves bj 
going to Swayambbu mount. After tbe waters ran out 
and the valley remained inacoeffiible, tbe diy of Suprabha 
was depopulated. 

One thousand years having elapsed after this, 
Brahma, Vishnu and Maheswara came here, and took 
the forms of Bhat-bhatyanL They appeared as &ther, 
mother and child^ They founded a dfy extending 
from Sankha-mula^ to Jalasajana Narayana (i. e. Narayana 
sleeping on the water) or Buddha Nil-kantha, and put it 
under the charge of a Cbhetii Baja named Swayambrata, 
a son of a Bishi or devotee; This Baja used to pro¬ 
pitiate the goddess Mani Joginl, and obtaining much 
riches from her, distributed them daily to b^gais and 
poor people. At this time a hero was bom in Hindustan, 
who, having received directions in a dream, came and 
entered the Baja’s service. When asked his name, and 
what work he could do, he replied that his name was 
Bir Vikraraajit, and that he could do anything the 
Raja ordered. The Baja always kept him in his own 
company, and thus he at last became aware of the way 
in which the Baja daily procured the riches which he 
gave away in charity. Having found this out, one 
uight Vikramajit anointed his b«>dy with spices and 
fried himself in the pan (used by the B^a)^ The 
JOgini then devoured him, and being much pleased 
with the spiced meat, restored him to life and gave 
hi* the tree of riches. He then overturned the pan 
returned to. his home. The Biji, when he next 

' The temple of Bb»t-bh«t}«ni is to Um east ot tlie Beitidi Bei ii lrney , and eon. 
ieins the imagee of A num and a woman with a ehUd betwetaaUMm. Fesaona afHiotei^ 
’'’ith pualTsia an sqn>ond to ban inaaneil the iluiibiaenin a( Iheae d e i t i a ai 

* I.e., Blnkh*. 

' Tbii pan U atffl addUtad to tha tmUoaa! 

w. N. 
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vent to the place, finding t^e pan overturned, began to 
lament; and the Jdgini told him that his servant 
Yikramajit had got the tree of riches. The SsjS re¬ 
turned to his palace, and after praising the heroism of 
'Vikramajit, abdicated in his favour. Thus Yikramajit 
became the BajS of BisSl-nagara. 

In his reign, Basundhara Devi of Phulochcha moun¬ 
tain discovered Godavari on the Sinha Sankranti (i.e. 
on the day when the sun enters Leo), and at that time 
the planet Guru (Jupiter) was also in Leo. For this 
reason (t. e. be^cause she discovered Grodavari) any one 
who digs a well, or builds a dhard or first worships 
Basundhara Devi. 

After this, considering Nepal to be a place of great 
sanctity, the Trisul Ganga river discovered itself at the 
foot of the Jat Matrochoha mountain*, on the day of 
the fiill moon in Chait. 

There are two places which face each other diagonally, 
one bang at the south-east, the other at the north-west 
comer of the valley. At the time when Baja Dharma- 
datta founded the city of Bisal-nagara, an inspired 
devotee had built, at a spot at the foot of the Satarudra 
mountain*, the shrine of Jalasayana'NarSyana, or Buddha 
Nil-kantha. ^e Baja Vikramajit visited this shrine 
every day, and, having obtamed the permission of the 
dmty, he made a stone image of the Narayana, with 
four aims, and two dharas to feed the tank. One of 
these fountains brings forth a toind-flower every year, 

* A dUrl a • foimtam with a gpont ewred M a dragon’s head or the like. ^ 
MiM ia a small well or spring, built ronnd with masonry, as a resting-plaee ta 

taassOen. 

s Anothor name for NagSijnn. These springs, at the place now esUed BsBji. 
sia said to be ia eonaeetion with the TrisSl Oangt. 

' * liew eallsd Bisapnti (or Bhnpt\rl), on the north 01 the valley. 
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and he who is fortunate enough to get possession of this 
becomes wealthy and prosperous. 

After this, Yikramajit caused a great temple to be 
built, to the south of which he erected a summer-house 
over the spot where he had buried a Sinhasana (throne), 
named Devi-datta-sinhasana, which possessed the thirty- 
two attributes. He used to sit there daily and admi¬ 
nister justice to his subjects. He ruled one thousand 
years, and his glory and fame were great. Having in¬ 
stalled his son Vikrama-Kesari on the throne, he died 
at Mani JoginL 

This Raja was also very punctual in observing, and 
much devoted to, the rules and ceremonies of his religion. 
He built a durbar nine stories high, and surrounded the 
city with gardens and a wide ditch. He also appointed 
a day for his subjects to observe the Dewali Puja 
Some time after this, he was much grieved at seeing the 
memorial of his forefathers, the Narayana. fountain, be¬ 
come dry ; and he therefore went to Buddha Nil-bantha 
for advica The deity told him to consult the astrologers. 
He did so, and after some deliberation they said that 
it required a sacrifice of a human being possessed of Hie 
thirty-two attributes. The Raja resolved to obey these 
directions; but, thinking that to sacrifice a subject would 
be a sin, and to kill his own son, who possessed all 
the requisite attributes, would be cruel, he determined 
to be himself the victim. He therefore called his son 
Bhup-Kesari, and ordered him to kill, without looking 
at his face, a certain man, whom, on the fourth day 
after that, he should find lying covered over on the 
fountain. The prince, going there on the appointed day, 
in accordance with his father’s commands, and not know¬ 
ing who the person was, cut off his head. Blood rushed 

7-2 
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out of the dhaia, and the crocodile on the fountain 
turned back, his head that he might not see a parricide. 
The son then went to xrash his hands in the Ikshumati 
river, and was surprised to see swarms of worms floating 
in the water. On returning to his house, he heard a 
great noise of people shouting out that the prince had 
killed his fiither. The prince then silently performed 
his fathers funeral ceremonies, and making over charge 
of the government to Ms mother, he went to Mani 
Jopni to expiate the sin of parricide. Seeing him very 
forlorn, the Jo^ni informed him that he could expiate 
his crime by building a laige Buddhist temple, two miles 
in circumference, and having four circles of gods. The 
spot for the temple would be indicated by the perching 
of a kulang (crane), wMch would take its flight from that 
mountain. The bird accordingly alighted, the spot for 
the temple was marked out, and the work was begun. 

Another version of the story is, that it was Eaja. 
YikmantI who was sacrificed, and that his son Mandeva 
was the parricide. The parricide, not being able to dis¬ 
engage his hand, to which the severed head attached 
itself, went to ilani J^ni, by who.se advice he built 
the Buddhist temple, and then the head became detached; 
which head an image of it) is seen to the present 
day at Mani Jo^nL 

When Mandeva began the work of building the 
temple, there w’as a great drought, so that the workmen 
making the bricks could only get water by sqaking 
cloths (in the beds of the streams) and wringing out 
the moisture. Wlien the bricks were being made, 
Baiahl Devi, to tet their strength, came in the shape 
of a sow and trod on them. This visit being repeated, 
the Raia nupiired who she was. and the Devi, acceding 
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to his prayer, disclosed herself in her true form.' The 
Baja, to show his gratitude, placed her image at the 
entrance ot the Buddhist temple which contained all the 
deities. The prince Mandeva on this occasion composed 
a special prayer, which is repeated by every Buddhist 
when performing puja in holy places. 

The Prayer. 

Keverence to Ratna trajSja. 

I bow to thy lotaa-like feet, O Lord I 

Thou art Buddh—thine asylum I seek. 

There are countless merits in worshippiog Buddh. 

Thou art the master of religion, etc.' 

According to Bhotiya (i.e. Tibetan) tradition, the 
Lama of Bhat, having died, became incarnate, and lived 
again as the Baja of Nepal, who built the Buddhist 
temple; and for this reason the Bhotiyas hold it in great 
veneration \ 

After finishing the temple, the Prince presented 
himself before Mani JoginL She was well pleased with 
him for having punctually carried out the directions 
which she had given for building the temple, and said : 
“ You have been cleansed from sin, and your grandfather, 
who got the tree of riches and expended them in charity, 
will again appear in the world, when three thousand 
years of the Kali Yuga have passed away, and he will 
change the era, which will then be known as Vikram 
Sambat, or the era of Vikramaditya.” Having he8.rd these 
words, the prince returned to”'his palace. His. mother 
had meanwhile ruled the people with great justice, 

* Tbs whofe oi the prsyer is pvsn in the originsi msSusoiipt. 

• This temple still esists, sad is DOW oalled BodhnCth. It is only 800 puds in 
circumierenoe, but of oonrse it is the identioal temple built by UtndSre' 
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SO that they were, full of her praises. She built many 
monuments, and at last consecrated an image of Nava- 
Sagara Bhagavati. This image, that of Bhagavati of 
Palanchauk, and that of Sobha Bhagavati, were all made 
by the same artist^. 

After her death, there came to Bisal-nagara, as its 
Baja, a certain Baja Blioj. Being told of the‘fame of 
A^ikramajit, ho boasted that he would also achieve as 
great exploits, and said that he intended to sit on his 
throne. As ho was about to seat himself on it, each of 
the tliirty-two attributes of the throne assumed the 
form of an image, arid after reciting the great deeds of 
Vikramajit, they disappeared. Bhoj still persisted in 
mounting the throne,-whereupon it arose and flew away. 

This Baja being haughty, Nava-Sagara Bhagavati 
i.ook offence, and sending forth fire from a well in front 
of her temple, consumed the city and its inhabitants. 
Thus Bisal-nagara was destroyed, and only small ham¬ 
lets now occupy its place. The people who were spared 
scattered themselves in different directions. Some of 
these, peojile of t]ie four castes (Hindus), went and fixed 
their abode beyond the Manohara. Others went south, 
across the Bagmati, and founding a city called Mat- 
riijya, resided tliere> Others, ^being jealous of the 
founders of Matrajya, went elsewliere, and founded 
another city called Irkharajya. Some bhikshus went 
to live in the Swayarabhu fnountain, where Gunakar 
formerly resided; and others went to live at Ka- 
ehhapagiri^. 

Long ago, when Odiyacharya invited all the gods on 

* Pal&nchaok is s village east o! BosSpa, which is in another valley to the east 
of the valley of EathmandQ. The image of Sobha Bhagavati is still shown at the 
biiming'ghiit on the Bl^inatl. ^Vitches are said to worship these deities. 

* Auoiher name for Kachhap&l or Chaubah.M. 
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the mountain, except Ganesha, the latter took offence at 
this slight and began to molest him. Lokeswara-padma- 
pani then sent Kshiti-garbha Bodhisatwa, who created 
the god Bighnantaka to protect him from Ganesha’s at¬ 
tacks. Gan^ha, being foiled in his attempts, submitted 
to Bighnantaka, who in return said, that from that day 
any one commencing a work should first worship Gancsha, 
in order to prevent any interruption. For this reason 
Gancsha is first propitiated before any work is under¬ 
taken. After this, Kshiti-garbha went away, leaving 
his spirit in the chhatra established by Odiyacharya, 
and this chhatra became known as Gandheswara. The 
people who went to live there erected an image of 
Lokoswara, naming it Anandadilokcswara, or the Giver 
of happiness to the people of the world^. Some bhikshus 
went to live there as beggars, in accordance with their 
customs, and those who lived as householders paid their 
recluse bretliren money for performing the Lokoswara jatra. 

There was a chaitya in Bisal-nagara, which was liot 
destroyed by the flood caused by Danasur. Its votaries, 
not being able to support themselves when Bisal-nagara 
was destroyed, thouglit of removing. One night they 
were told in a vision that they were to remove to a 
place which would be indicated by a bird flying from 
the claitya. In the morning they saw a kite perched 
on the top of the chaitya, which on their approach flew 
away, and alighted again at a spot where they raised 
;mother chaitya, and named it Imado, from Ima, “a 
kite" (in Newari)^. 

Some bhikshus went to live at Manichur, where 
Raja Manichur, formerly the king of Saketa-nagara, 

^ Thyt iTfffCf k Bhowo. at Chaubali&l. 

* A BMHUid-chaiiya about half a mile to the east of P&taa. 
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perfonned penance and the ceremony of Nirjuna^ yagya; 
and where, on account of hie giving away as alnriH the 
Mani (jewel) on his forehead, ten things sprang up, viz., 
Manichuragiri, Manilinga, Manirohini, Manitalava, Mani- 
jogini, Manichaitya, Manidhaxa, Maniganesha, Mani- 
mahahala, and Mandhara. Some 6auddham3j:gi house¬ 
holders followed them, and lived as votaries of Mani- 
jogini. Some four-caste people (Hindus) abo accompanied 
them, and settled at Padmakashthagiri®, at the south¬ 
west corner of the valley. They first peopled the spot 
with cowherds. Of Bisal-nagara not a vestige remained. 
Small hamlets spran'g up on its ruins. 

A city was founded where the Budramatl flows, 
between SanteswarL and Gyaneswara. This town also 
was destroyed. A thief, having heard that there was 
the Speirsa Mani (philosopher’s stone) in Gyaneswara, 
began to cleave the linga there with a hatchet; where¬ 
upon the Mani fled, and took refuge in the Prabhavati. 
A certain, Kaja, having JbesCrd that the Sparsa Mani 
was in the .Prabhavati, went to search for it, and tried 
to discover it ,by bringing metal in contact with the 
pebbles in the bed of the river. He failed however in 
his attempt, although the metal all became gold. 

One thousand years after this, a certain Bam of the 
Marwara country, by name Pingala, having been dis¬ 
graced by her husband, came to Guhjeswari, to which 
she was directed in a vision. Here she performed 
penance by fasting, and the goddess, being propitiated, 
told her to build a house^ and live there, and to apply 
to her eyes a certain anjana (black ointment), which 
would enchant the Baji, her Fjusband. The Bani did 

1 Id the ori|{inal apparently ifirarga<^. 

^ The KirtlpCUr hill, so*called because many pudnta or chcrry*treet grow there. 
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as sHe was told, and placed images of gods and goddesses 
in the Bahala Kot, which she built and named Pingala 
Bahalai. Through the effects of her great penance, the 
mind of Sudatta, Kaja of Marwara, became uneasy, and 
he came here in search of his wife. While he was pay¬ 
ing a visit to Guhjrawari, the Rani was also there, and 
some of the gods tried to catch hold of her. She in 
terror called out i/O the goddess that she was Pingala. 
The Raja, hearing this, looked at her attentively, and 
recognised some traces of his former love, although she 
was now changed to a perfect beauty. He accordingly 
claimed her, whereupon a quarrel ensued, which was 
terminated by the intercession of the goddess, who 
reconciled the Raja and Rani, and persuaded the gods 
not to interfere. The royal couple, having appointed 
Bauddhamaigi priests to take care of the Pingala Bahala 
Kot, returned to their own country. 

After this, knowing that the influence of the gods was 
great in Nepal, the four Bhairavas, Nuwakot, Bhaktpur, 
S§nga and Panchlinga, came here; and finding that 
they could not get blood to drink, as there were no 
Rajas, they determined to appoint them. Then Indrani 
also came and settled here, taking as her name Mana 
Maiju^. Next came the Kumaris, vis., Bal Kumari of 
ThomI, in the east; Kwatha Kshe Bal Kumari in the 
south; Maiti Devi Kumari in the west, near GyaUe- 
swara; Mangalapur Kumari in the north, formerly in 
Bisal-nagara, near Bhasmeswara, These deities had power 
during the Dwapar Yuga. 


> Only ruins of Uiis building remain, at o place south of I’litihupati, whore a new 
lemplc and house have been built by Culunel Sauahsiugh, a brother-in-law of Sir 
*ung B^adur. 

» * Yihhuumali, about four milc': ubovc Krttlimfuulu. 
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Satja Yuga lasted 1,728,000 years. In this Yoga 
men lived 10,000 years, and practise virtue. Fiin 
Vayu, or the principle of life, existed in the spnal 
marrow. The abode of men was white. 

Treta Yuga lasted 1,296,000 years. Men lived in 
this Yuga for 5,000 vears. Pran Vayu existed in the 
bone. 

Dwapar Yuga lasted 834,000 years. Men in this 
Yuga lived for 1,000 years. Pran Vayu existed in the 
blood, flesh, and skin. 

Kali Yuga wUl last for 432,000 years. In its first 
quarter, Pran Vayu exists in food. In the second 
quarter, great eaters will live for 50 years. In the third 
quarter, men will live 16 years, feeding on v^;etable8, 
fruit, and flowers. In the middle of Kali Yuga, a Baja, 
by name Vijayabhinandana, will bring all kings under 
his rule, and he will live 1,000 years. At the end of 
Kali Yuga the incarnation of Vishnu as Kalaki will 
take place. 

The Kiratls came into Nepal at the 15,000th year 
of the Dwapar Yuga, and they ruled over the country 
for 10,000 years. The gods came into the country after 
the Kiratls. Dharmadatta Baja reigned 1,000 years. 
After^this the country remained without a king for one 
thousand years. Bisal-nagara existed for 2,000 yaara 
Pingala’s adventures extended over fifty years. When 
950 years of the Dwapar Yuga still remained, the gods 
came to the decision that it was necessary to af^mint 
a After this the Kali Yuga commenced. 
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Founding of the Gupta dynasty by N6 Muni Discovery,of Fashupati 
in Bhuktamana’s reign. Ahir dynasty from Hindustan. Eiratl 
dynasty. Commencement of Kali Yaga. Sakya Siuha Buddha comes 
to Kepal. Asoka visits KepSl. SomabansI Bsjputs invade the 
country and seize the throne. SuryabansI Bajput dynasty. Sunayasri 
Misra. Introduction of cultivation into Nepal. Shankaracharya 
visits Nepal and overthrows the Buddhist religion. Religious perse¬ 
cutions. Yikramaditya visits Nepal and introduces his era. 

The ancient temple of Pashupati having fallen down, the 
light was buried under the ruins. Some cowherds came 
into the country in the train of Sri Krishna, who came 
from Dwarika to help his grandson in letting out the 
water from the valley through a passage, which he made 
at Chaubahal, and in carrying off the daughter of 
Danasur, who had stopped the outflow of the water. 
These men settled down at Padmakashthagiri, and built 
cowsheds. One of their cows, by name Ne, was a milch 
cow, but gave no milk. Every day at a certain time she 
went running to a certain place. One day the chief 
cowherd followed her, and saw milk issuing from her 
udder, and saturating the spot on which she stood. His 
curiosity was excited to know what was under the spot, 
and on removing some earth he discovered the light, 
which however consumed him, 

Ne Muni, from whom Nepali derives its name, then 
came, and having persuaded the people that there would 
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be no Chhetiri Kajas in the Kali Ydga, he installed as 
king the son of the cowherd who had been consumed by 
the light. 

1. This Eaja, by name Bhuktamana, reigned 88 
years, and Pashupati was discovered in his reign. He 
used to play at a game called Kilatari* in the Slesh- 
mantakban. 

2. His son Jaya Gupta reigned 72 years. 

3. His son Parama Gupta reigned 80 years. 

4. His son Bhim Gupta reigned 93 years. 

5. His son BhIm Gupta reigned 38 yeara 

6. His son Mani Gupta reigned 37 years. 

7. His son Vishnu Gupta reigned 42 years. 

8. His son Yaksha Gupta reigned 71 years. 

These Bajas had their residence near Mata Tlrtha^ 
and used to tend Brahmans’ cows. These eight Eajas 
were descended from the cowherd, who was installed as 
king by Ne liJunL 

The origin of Mata Tirtha is thus described. In the 
time of Ne Muni, one of his cowherds, being much dis¬ 
tressed by the, death of his mother, went into the jungle 
near his house on the 15th day of Baisakh, and offered a 
ball of boiled rice to her in the tank, into which water 
was collected from'-the mountain. His mother’s face and 
hand appeared in the tank, and 'the hand accepted the 
offering. For this reason, N'e Muni called the place Mata 
Tirtha, and to the present day people resort there, on 
that date, to offer balls of boiled rice to their deceased 
mothera 

The cowherds reigned through eight generations, ex¬ 
tending over 521 years. Yaksha Gupta, having no issue, 

> A ndlitai; game, a tort of sham tght. 

’ At the foot of the hill to the south of Ktrtipllr, 
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an Ahir, from the plains of Hindustan, came and rnled 
over the country. His name was (1) Bara Sinha. His 
son ( 2 ) Jayamati Sinha succeeded him; and he was 
followed by his son (3) Bhuvana Sinha. This B^a was 
conquered by the Kiratls, who came from the east. 

The Rajas of the Kiratl dynasty were :— 

1. Yalambar, who reigned 13 years. ■ 

2. His son Pabi, in whose reign the astrologers 
announced that the Kali Yuga. had entirely overspread 
the earth, and that mankmd were bent on sin. The 
gods’ period of Dwapara ended, and the first quarter of 
Kali Yuga commenced. 

3. His son Skqndhara. 

4. His son Balamba. 

5. His son Hriti. 

6. His son Humati. 

' In this reign the PandavaS were destined to reside 
in forests, and one of them, named Aijuna, fought with 
Mahadeva, who was in the form of a Kiratl, and pleased 
him by his skill in archery. 

7. Humati’s son JitedastL 

This Raja, by the order of Arjuna, went to Kuru- 
kshetra^, to fight against his enemies the Kauravas, men¬ 
tioned in the Mahabharata. During this reign Sakya 
Sinha Buddha came into Nepal, from a city named KapUn- 
bastu^ and having visited Swayambhu Chaitya and 
Manjusri Chaitya, fixed his abode at Pnchhagra Chailya*. 
While there, he accepted the worship and offerings of 
Chuda, a female bhikshu, and made 1350 proselytes, viz., 
Saliputra, Maudgalyayana, Ananda, &c., from the Brahman 
and Chhetri castes. To several Bodhisatwas, such as 

• K«MPBidp»t. * B»iaiob.ia«MTo«l. 

' To the weit ol Sin]ri>nt)ha hill. 
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Maitreya, and gods, such as Brahma, who came to Nepal 
expressly to see him, Sskya described the glory of Swa- 
yambhtL He then visited Guhjeswaii, and after lhat the 
Namobuddha mountain^. Here he discovered, and showed 
to his disciples, certain ornaments belongmg to himself, 
buried under a chaitya. When he formerly existed as 
a prince named Mahasatwa (the son of Maharatha of 
Panavati^, formerly called Panchala), he had buried these 
ornaments, after destroying himself by giving his flesh 
to a tiger to eat. He replaced them as they were, and 
repaired the chaitya. He next ascended into heaven, 
and returned after visiting his mother, who had died on 
the seventh day after bis birth. Then, after preaching 
his doctrines to the people, he saw that the time of his 
death was approaching, and went to a city called KiM*. 
Here, while he was preaching to an assembly of gods 
(such as Brahma) and bhikshus (such as Ananda), he 
disappeared. Some of his followers remained in Nep^ 
and professed his religion. 

As B&ja Jited&sti did not return ftom the wars re¬ 
counted in the'Mahabharata, 

8. His son Gali ascended the throne. 

9. His son Pushka. 

10. His son Suyarma. 

11. His son Parba. 

12. His son Bunka. 

13. His son Swananda. 

14. His son Sthunko. 

In the reign of this Baja, Asoka, the Baja of Patali- 
putra (Patna), having heard of the fame of Nepal as a 


1 Khaat twdTe miles east a( BbAtgZoD. 

• a tOlags In a Talle; about eight miles sonth-east of BhatgUon. 

* Or KoslnUr. The rirer Kfts! or Ko«I is well known. 
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sacred place, and having obtained the penniseion of his 
spiritual guide, Upagupta Bhikshu, came on a pilgrimage 
to Nepal, accompanied by his family, and followed by 
a large number of his subjects. He visited every holy 
place, and bathed in every sacred water, and went to 
Swayambhu, Guhjeswari and eight Buddha bitaragas or 
chaityas. He also built several chaityas. Hia daughter 
Cbarumati, while playing one day, saw an iron arrowhead 
turned into stone by a god, and determined to remain in 
Nepal, having concluded from^this that it was aland of 
miracles wrought by the gods. The Baja, therefore, gave 
her in marriage to a descendant of a Chhetri, named 
Devapftla; gave them 3,600 ropnls of land, and every¬ 
thing else requisite; and then returned to his own country. 
On the way back, his Rani, Tikhya Lakshmi, gave 
birth to a son, and suckled him on the ground; whence 
the spot and the child were both named Mahipana 
After this, Charumati and her husband DevapSla founded 
and peopled Deva Patan^. They were then blessed, 
with a numerous family, and becoming aged, they 
determined to pass the rest of their lives in retirement. 
They therefore resolved each to build a bihar. That of 
Charumati was first completed, and she died in it, after 
living the life of a bhikshuni*. Devapala died in great 
distress, from not being able to complete his bihSr before 
his death. All this happened in the reign of the Kiratl 
Baja Sthunko. 

15. His son Gighri. 

16. His son Nane. 

17. His son Luk. 

’ A tcnm veit of uid tdjoeent to Pasbaiwti iamiilt. 

• ChKmmatl Bihtt itiU eziiU at Ohabiliil, a villag* aortii of and eloaa to Dfra 

Pstan. * 
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18. His son Tlior. 

19. His son Thoko. 

20. His son Barma, 

21. His son Guja. 

22. His son Pushka. 

23. His son Kesu. 

24. His son Suga. 

25. His son Sansa. 

26. His son Gunan. 

27. His son Khimbu. 

These Kirati Rajas lived in an inaccessible durbar, 
built in the jungles of Gokama. The Kiratis began to 
kill the jackals which infested the place, and these animals 
took refuge at Gupteswara, on the banks of the Bagmati; 
they raised a small mound, which was called Jambuka 
Hobhani, or the Hillock of Jackalsh 

28. His son Patuka. 

This Raja was attacked by Somabansi Rajputs, fronx 
the west, and, leaving the durbar at Gokarna, removed 
to a distance of four kos to the south, across the Sanklia 
Mula Tirtha, where he built another durbar. 

'lO. His'son Gasti. 

He, being hard pressed by the Somabansis, fled from 
the new durbar. ^ Then the Somabansis, having subdued 
the Kiratis, built a durbar near Godavari, at the foot of 
the Phulochcha mountain. 

1. The first Somabansi Raja was Nimikha. 

In his reign, an inspired devotee found at Godavari 
his rosary, club, bag, gourd, tiger’s skin, and ball of ashes, 
all of which had been washed away in the river Godavari 
(in Madras). This gave rise to the Mela which is held 
every twelfii year at Godavari, when Jupiter is in Leo. 

' A hillook near Goknm, between it and PaehnpatL 
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2. His son Mataksha. 

3. His son Kaka-barma. 

4. His son Pashuprekhadeva. 

This Raja peopled his country with people of the four 
castes (Hindus), and rebuilt the temple of Pashupati, 
which had become dilapidated, roofing it with golden 
plates, and finishing it with &Gajura on the top. The 
temple, being thus higher than before, was now seen from 
a distance. This happened in the 1234th year of the 
Kali Yuga. 

5. His son Bhaskara-hamia. 

Tliis Raja went with a large army to the four quarters 
of the world, and up to the ocean, i e, Setubandha Rame- 
Bwara^. By the assistance of Ptishupati mantras he 
subdued many countries, and brought back much gold, 
which he dedicated to Pashupati. He also caused Pashu¬ 
pati to be bathed with water containing gold, which ran 
down to the Bagmati. He enlarged into a town the 
village of Deva Patan, which was founded by Devapala, 
a Rajbansi Chhetri, who was a follower of Asoka Raja. 
This town he named Subarna-purl, or the golden town. 
He entrusted the daily worsliip, and the ceremonies ac¬ 
companying it, to Bauddhiimurgi householder Acharyas. 

The rules and cei'ernonies to be observed he caused tc 
lie engraved on a copper-plate, which he lodged with th( 
hhikshus of Charumati Bdiar. He dedicated Subama- 
jiuri to Pashupati, and prayed to Pashupati that he 
might have no children. He therefore appointad as his 
successor one Bhumi-barma, a Chhetri of the solar race 
of Rajputs, of the Gautama gotra, who had been one of 
the followers of Sakya Sinha Buddha of Kapilabastu, and 

' The extreme eonth o{ India, where Bsma built the bridge bistween the main¬ 
land and Ce;^lon. 

W. S. 
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had remained in Nepal after his departure. Shortly after 
this Bhaskara-barma died. 

Of the new solar dynasty the first Raja was 

1. Bhumi-barma, who was crowned in the Kaligata 
year 1389. He quitted the Durbax at Godavari, and 
established his court at Baneswara. 

2. His son Chandra-barma. 

3. His son Chandra-barma. 

4. His son Barkha-barma. 

5. His son Sarba-barma. 

6. His son PrithwI-barma. 

7. His son Jyeshtha-barma. 

8. His son Hari-barma» 

9. His son Kubera-barma. 

10. His son Siddhi-barma. 

11. His son Haridatta-barma. 

This Rajii was in the habit of paying a dally visit to 
the four Navayanas, viz., Changu, Chainju, Ichangu, and 
Sikhara Narayana, who in Uwilpar Yuga disclosed them¬ 
selves to an insi)ired devotee. One night Jalasayana 
Niirilyaim appeared to this Rajii in a dream, and said 
that he was the original of the four Narayanas, and that 
he W.HS buried under earth and stones, washed down by 
the Radnnnatl frbm the Satarudra mountain. He told 
lilin to remove the earth and stones, and uncover him, 
which the Raja did; but while doing so, he struck the 
Narayana on the nose with the spade, and broke it. 
To the present day the nose remains in this mutilated 
condition. The Raja then made a tank for the Narayana, 
and called him Nilakantlia, and built a temple for him^. 

12. His son Basudatta-barma. 

’ T1u< goA xrith the brohen none ii etill to be seen At Rmldhe NllbmthB, a jilace 
at the foot ol the Sivapiiri hill, fonr milos north of the Jlf-iAency. 
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13. His son Fati-bann£. 

14. His son Sfvabriddhi-baxma. 

15 His son Basanta-barma. 

16. His son Siva-barma. 

17 . His son Kudradeva-banna. 

In this reign a certain Sunajasri Misra firShmana, 
from Eapilabastuka, arrived here, and took up his abode 
near Sarbeswara', who had appeared to SarbapSdacharya 
from a jar of water, when he was worshipping. Being 
in search of a spiritual guide, to ensure his salvation 
(which ought to be sought after by every man who 
distinguishes between right and wrong, and without 
which a man has to be reborn several times), and 
finding no one to answer his purpose, Sunayasri Misra 
went to Lhasa, to take as his spiritual guide the inspired 
Patla (or Bnikshu) Lama, one of the three sacred Tamils, 
the other two being named Grihastha and Sravaka. This 
Lima was in the possession of the six essential attri¬ 
butes ; viz. the power of flying in the air; of hearing 
sounds from the distance of thousands of miles; of 
seeing for thousands of miles; the knowledge of what 
is in the mmds of others; the knowledge of all past 
events; and freedom from sensual and worldly demres. 
Besides these, he possessed power to live and die at 
his own pleasure, and to be reborn when he pleased. 
He could also tell the events of present, past, and future 
times. These powers he had acquired by conducting 
himself according to the rules, and performing the 
penances imposed on him by Sakya Sinha Buddha. Su- 
uayasil Misra made the Lama his spiritual guide, .and 
received instruction in the various matters connected 
with religion. He then returned to Nepal, with the 

> A temple to P»ten, eUo celled Kombheswa:*. 

8-* 
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intention of fixing on a place of residence, and building 
a bilmr; but for a long time he could not select a spot. 
At last he fixed on one of the four chaityas built by 
Raja Asoka of Patna, during his visit to Nepal, each' 
of ■which was founded on the anniversary of the com¬ 
mencement of one of the four Yugas. He examined the 
ground occupied by each, and at lust his choice fell on 
the one built on the anniversary of the commencement of 
Kali Yugak He then presented a bidol (crystal) jewel 
to llaja lludradeva-barma; and having bought the 
ground, he Imilt a bihar and fixed his abode there. 
Having received directions in several dreams, he put 
a bid«">l jewel in one of the fijur great Asoka chaityas, 
and repaired them all-. His diseijiles, Govardhana Misra 
.and Kasya]>a Misra, came from Kapilaba.stuka to Nepal, 
in seiircli of tbeir Guru; and having found him, they 
became convfU’ted and lived here, each in separate bihars, 
which were built by tbeir Guru and named Hunta Bihar 
and Lalibana Hiliai. 

Not having heard anything of Sunayasri Misra, nor 
of the two disciples who had }>een sent in se<arch of him, 
his mother and sons came and found him here. He built 
for thein a lamsc called Choka, near his own bihar. 
When a grandson was born, he made his son become 
a bhikshu also. Ais wdie placed agi image of Kulise.swari 
to the south of the bihar. He made it a rule for his 
descendants, that, on the biiih of a son, they were to 


J Tlii^ 1 ilbdr i- in Ihitaii, uinl llie tlci'CcndaiiU of Sunayasri Misra still live 
tlicrc. I bought a enpr nf tin- A«>i>kii\aihiiia from one of Ihoin. 

* These die* 11' Suii:i\ ti'-ir in IVitan; ('2) tlie large mound on the parade- 

ground, s»>uth of Tritiin, hdnidfd on the umiiYorsary of the commencement of the 
Katya Ynga; (d) tin* iiu'und oppo-ito Th.ij'atali, west of Tatan. founded on the anwi- 
Ycr^ary of t!ie mmeuieiuont of liio ihv.upar Yuga; and fli tho mound to the east 
of r.T'an, soutli >'f Inm.lo Chaitya. I'ounlcl on tin- aMnivor-*ary of the commence- 
in -lit of t!io Ti la ^ Mi'd. 
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le«ve their homes and live a life of celibacy in the hih&r. 
Sunayasri’s hihar is now called Yampi Bihar, and those 
of his disciples are called Eontibahi Bihar and Pinta 
Bihar. In Pinta Bih&r there are still preserved specimens 
of a large rice without husk, and of rice with husk, such 
as grew in former ages^. 

18 . Budradeva-barma was succeeded by his son 
Brikhadeva-barma. 

This Baja was very pious. He daily fed Bajra Jo^ni, 
before taking his own meals. He repaired the chaitya, 
built by Dharmadatta, and built several bihars for 
bhikshus to live in. He went one day to visit that 
one of the four large chaityas which was built on the 
anniversary of the commencement of the Satya Yuga, 
and being attacked by a severe illness, he died there. 

The servants of Yama took him to their master’s 
kingdom; but Yama, when he saw him, chided them 
for having brought such a virtuous man to Hell He 
was therefore released, and restored to life again. He 
then compared what he had seen in HeU with what was 
written about it in the Karanda-byuha, and finding that 
they agreed, he was pleased. He attributed his curious 
adventure and his release to Lokeswara Padma-pani, 
who, as he learned from books, had caused by his presence 
the cessation of the tortures of those in Hell. He there¬ 
fore erected an image of Dharma-raja Lokeswara, and 
one of Yamantaka Agama. He left his brother Balarchana- 
deva there, and himself returned and placed an image 
of Pancha-Buddha near Godavari, calling the place by the 
name of Baudyagaon®. Shortly afterwards he died at 
his palace. 

‘ TheM ipeoiineni of riot an itiU in e^tenoe, and an diovn in the month o( 
Sftwan. The gnini an ae large aa email natmege t 

* Now called Bandtglon, a village about two milee wait of OodivaiL 
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His brother Balarchana-deva paid great attention to 
the images of the deities erected by his brother. Up 
to this time no one had cultivated land or grown com 
in these regions, but grain was brought from a great 
distance. Every one was afraid to be tbe first to dig 
the earth. Balarchana therefore selected a strong 
young man, called Balbala, who bad no family, to drive 
the first spade into the earth; in return for which service 
he was to receive a share of the com grown by every one 
thereafter. He performed this service, and in course 
of time died, after having erected a stone image of 
himself, to which Balarchana caused religious honours 
to be paid, and bread made of rice to be offered, on 
the day of the full moon in Aghan^. The land which 
Balbala dug is called Savaya-niateva-bhumi, and no 
plough dragged by oxen is ever used on it^. 

At this time the incarnation Shankaracharya was 
born in the Deccan of an immaculate Brahmani widow. 
This Shankara in his six former incarnations had been 
defeated in religious discussions by the Bauddhamargis, 
and had been cast into the fire. At the time of his 
seventh incarnation there were no learned Bauddhamargis 
there, but only sixteen Bodhisatwas (or novices), who, 
hearing of the adyent of this great reformer, fled to the 
North, seeking refuge wherever <they could find it, and 
there they died. Shankaracharya, finding no clever 
Bauddhamargis with whom to argue, and hearing that 
the sixteen Bodhisatwas had fled to Nepal, pursued them, 
but could not find them. On his arrival he saw Chat 
there were no learned Bauddhamargis in Nepal. The four 

> This image of Balbala still stands near the temple of Maohchhiudra-nitba in 
mtan, south of the durbilr. 

* This khH or field lies sonth of the parade-ground at Pilan. 
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Hindu castes were Bauddhamargls, Of these some lived 
in bihars as Bhikshus; some were Sravakas, also living 
in bihars; some were Tantrikas, and called Acharyas; and 
some were Grihasthaa, following the Buddhist religion. 
Shankara found that of the three Bauddhamar^ sects, 
viz., the Bhikshu'., Sravakas, and Grihacthas (as is written 
in the Samharamava), the first two had no clever men 
to argue with him. Therefo;re some of the Grihastha 
Acharyas, when preparing to argue with him, brought 
a jar of water, in which they invoked Saraswati (the 
goddess of speech) to aid them. While contending with 
them, Shankara somehow became aware that Saraswati 
had been invoked to help them against him. He there¬ 
fore entered the temple at the southern door and dis¬ 
missed her, after which the Bauddhamargis were soon 
defeated. Some of them fled, and some were put to 
death. Some, who would not allow that they were 
defeated,’ were also killed; wherefore many confessed 
that they were vanquished, though in reality not con¬ 
vinced that they were in error. These he ordered to 
do hinsa (i. e. to sacrifice animals), which is in direct 
opposition to the tenets of the Buddhist religion. He like¬ 
wise compelled the Bhikshunis, or nuns, to many, and 
forced the Grihasthas to shave the knot of hair on the 
crown of their heads, when performing the churd-karma, 
or first shaving of the head. Thus he placed the Bana- 
prasthas (ascetics) and Grihasthas on the same footing. 
He also put a stop to many of their religious ceremo¬ 
nies, and cut their Brahmanical threads. There were at 
that time 84,000 works on the Buddhist religion, which 
he searched for and destroyed. He then went to the 
Manichtira mountain, to destroy the Buddhists there. 
Six times the goddess Man! JbginI raised storms, and 
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prevented his ascending the moontain. Vat the seventh 
time he succeeded. He then decided 
who was a Buddha and abhorred WnSd, lioQld have 
animals sacrificed to him. Mam Jdgml or XTgm 
was named by him Bajra Jogini. Having thus overcome 
the Buddhists, he introduced the Stdva religion in tiie 
plac? of that of Buddha. Thus ends Shankarach^hy&’s 
triumph over the Bauddhamai^ of Nepal 

At the time of bia coming into Nep&l, Brikbadeva, 
Rajs, bad died, leaving his Earn pregnant Hia brother 
Balarchana, being uncertain whether the issue would be 
a son or a daughter, remained at Matirajya^ and wor¬ 
shipped Dharma-raja Lokeswara, whose statue had been 
consecrated by Hs brother, though be was desirous of 
living as a bhikshu. The Earn in due season gave birth 
to a son. Shankaraoharya, when searching after great 
men who followed the Buddhist religion, caught Balar¬ 
chana ; and as he refused to be converted, his head was 
shaved, and his Brahmanical thread taken away from 
him. Having thus in mockery made a perfect bhikshu 
of him, he forced him to marry a bhikshuni. 

Shankaracharya thus destroyed the Buddhist religion, 
and allowed nbne to follow it; but he was obliged to leave 
Bauddhamargis ih some places as priests of temples, 
where he found that no other persons would be able to 
propitiate the gods placed in them by great Bauddha¬ 
margis. He then returned to the sea-side, leaving the 
northern parts of the world imoonquered. 

Very few Bauddhamar^s were left in the country 
now, and the Bhikshus began to intermarry with the 
Grihasthas. 

^ Kame of the ehaityu which wm built ou the anniversAry of the o<n&ia€&«'e* 
xDont of the Satya Yuga. 
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Fingala BSni luid consecrated inutges of a god and 
goddess, and worsliijqjed them Qangee water, and 
fasted for a month, t^ngh the inflnenoe of whudi pe¬ 
nance her husband had come to seek her, and been 
reconciled to her. At the time of her departure she 
had left Bauddhamar^ priests to continue the worship 
of her deities in the PingalS Bahsla Koi The de¬ 
scendants of these priests, being dearous to perform 
the chura-karma, began to reflect thus: “Shankaxa- 
cbaxya baa destroyed the Bauddhamargis. He has 
turned out the Bauddhamargi Grihastha Brahmans, who 
hitherto worshipped Pashupati, and has'appointed in 
their stead Brahmans from the Deccan; and those 
Bauddhamar^, who have accepted Shankaracharya’s doc¬ 
trines have been made priests of Guhj^wari and other 
places. Our fathers, however, did not accept Shankara¬ 
charya’s doctrines, and they remained firm in the worship 
of their deities as before. How then can we leave these 
deities and relinquish our former creed? If we remtdn 
in our former creed, however, we cannot discharge the 
duties of Acharyas without performing the churfi- 
karma, as ordered by Shankaracharva. Our fathers died, 
leaving us as infants, unable to perform any action 
ourselves. There is no image of a god here, without 
which churarkarma cannot be performed; and we can¬ 
not go to any bihars for chura-karma, except those of 
Kuliseswara and Kuliseswari. Nor can chura-karma be 
performed without our first being Bhikshu Acharyas, and 
no god can be consecrated without Bhikshu Achaiyas.” 
Being thus at a loss how to act, they went to their 
uncles \ the Bhikshus of Charumati Bihar, who*had 


VncU and aunt are oftea merely tenae ol reepeet, aot ol actual rdationehip. 
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married their aunts through fear of Shankar^^a, 
After consultation, these Bhikshus said: “O nephews! 
what can we do ? The people of this place, contented 
with their scanty means of livelihood, ha\e kept the 
things they know in their hearts, and have remained 
silent through fear of Shankaracharya; for which sin 
they will all be afflicted with goitre^ What are we to 
do ? Those who were living as bhikshus have been 
forced to liv^ as grihasthas. The rules established by 
Bhaskara-barma Raja for this place, and written on a 
copper-plate, kept in this bihar, have been replaced by 
others made by Shankaracharya; and a rule for sacri¬ 
ficing animals has been added to the copper-plate, which 
is how ordered ^o be kept here. If we are obliged to 
live as grihasthas, and to obey the rule about sacri¬ 
ficing animals, we shall commit a great breach of the rules 
of our own religion. We have therefore made up our 
minds to go elsewhere, and live in a new bihar. Let 
those remain here who wish to remain; but we wiU not 
stay. You too have made up your minds to remove, and 
we will accompany you.” 

They then went to Pingala Bahai, and worshipped 
with great ceremonies the Iswari Nairatma. Then they 
made a chaitya for Swayambhu ^and an image of Sakya 
Sinha Buddha; and to keep up the worship of these, they 
took bhikshus (living now as grihasthas), the descend¬ 
ants of those who had followed Sakya Sinha into Nepal, 
and appointed them as priests. They made these follow 
the Tantra Shastras, and settled down along with them. 
They did not make any change in the grihastha priests. 


1 TUf wigia ol goitre ii itiU beliered in. Similulj’ 1 bare beard intelligent 
and edneated Nepalaee aaiert that bfdrooele (vldeb if Ter; preralant (bete) 
originated vUb the introdnotion of tbe potato ai an aitiele of food, 
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who had been appointed by B&nl Pingala of Marwaia 
to worship her Nairatma Guhjeswari, but made a rule 
that every bhikshu, living as grihastha in the Bahai, 
should in turn take charge of the Swavambhu Chaitya 
and the image of Sakya Sinha. 

At the time when Shankaracharya appeared, a son 
of Raja Brikhadeva-bamaa was bom, and was named 
after Shankaracharya. 

19. This was Shankaradeva Raja. 

In the reign of this Raja, a trisul (trident) of iron, 
weighing a maund, was made, and placed at the northern 
door of Pashupati’s temple, and dedicated to him^. 
There was a well near Rajeswari'^, by looking into which 
people saw the shape which they were to assume when 
reborn. Thinking that this would cause great distress to 
the people, the Raja had it filled up, and in front of it he 
erected a large emblem of Siva, which he called Apansa- 
jati-smarana-birateswara®. In this reign an image of 
Nandi, or the bull on which Mahadeva rides, was placed at 
the western door of Pashupati. From the day this image 
was erected, it was no longer a sin to pass, in front of 
the Jalahari, or stone on wliich the emblem of Siva is 
fixed. In the reign of this Raja there was a Brahman* 
named Jayasri, who refused to become a convert to the 
doctrines of Shankaracharya, and married a daughter 
of a bhikshu of Charumatl Bihar, who, through fear of 
Shankaracharya, had himself entered into matrimony. 


' This trisul is still a very conspicuous object in front of the temple, as seen 
from the opposite bank of the river. 

* A temple south of the large temple at Pashupati, below the bridges. 

^ This linga, of enormous size, still stauds on the bank of the Bsgmati at 
the place mentioned. 

‘ Explained by the Pandit to mean a person of Brahmonicol descent, but by 
religion a Buddhist. 
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The Eiija told him to remain as a Bandya, or Banra. if 
he did not wish to renounce the Buddhist religion, and 
he would make a bihar for him on the other side of 
the Bdgmati While they were mcertiiin where to hiuld 
the hihur. and where to place the image of the deity, a 
peacock came and alighted on a certain spot, and when 
this was dug, an image of Vishnu was found and taken 
out. On this spot .an image of Bhagavan Sakya Binlia 
w.as placed; and for this reason the bihar built there 
was called Miiym’a-barna {Mayum, a peacock). Some 
people call it Tishnuksha Bihar 

20. The son of Sli.ankaradeva was Dharmadeva. 

This Baja repaired the Dhanado Chaitya, built by 

Raja DharmadattJi. 

21. His son Mandeva. 

Some say that Khas,a Chaitya was built by this Baja 
He built Chakra Biliar, near Matirajya, known now by 
the name of Mandeva-sanskarit-chakra-maha-bihar 

22. His son Mahado\ a. 

23. His son Btis.antadeva-barma. 

He was crowned in the Kaligata year 2800. 

24. His son Udayadova-banna. 

25. His son Mandova-barma. 

26. His son Ounakamadova-barma. 

\ 

27. His son Sivadeva-barma. 

This Haja was crowned before he was married. In 
liis reign the Durbar near Baneswara was abandoned, 
and one of nine stories in height was built in lleva 
P5.tan, where the Raja e.' .abhshed his court. After 
removing to Deva Patan, he brought Nritya Natha, 

’ TliiB bnilding is at Pvtan. 

' Kov called BodhiiAth. 

* In Faton, neat the stain' ei Balbnla. 
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known as Bhukuns, from the Satarudra mountain, and 
established him on the western side of Pashupati Natha. 
Tins Nritya Natha is possessed of great gifts. The Erija 
built nine new tols, or divisions of the city, and erected 
nine Ganeshas. He also brought Kameswara Bhirna- 
siina from the west, and estaldished him to the west 
of Pashupati. For the protection of the country be 
e.aused to be brought from Sivaptiri a round stone iinagt', 
called Bhairava Sil.i, which he placed in his Durbilr. 
To free the country from debt he caused to be brought 
an Arini Sila, or debt-payer stone*. When using this 
as a weight, the Bhairava ap])earpd, but he was unable 
to complete the task of paying all the debts of tin; 
country. 

He founded and peopled the place known as Nava- 
tol, after performing all the requisite ceremonies, and 
establishing four Ganeshas, four Bhairavas, four Niitya 
Xatbas, four Mahadevas, four Kumaris, four Buddli.as, 
four Khambas, four Gaganaebaris, and four chatusli- 
pathas or crossways with Bhuta images. Then, after 
establishing an Avama deity in each tol or division 
of Deva P.ltnn, lie erected an image of Siva. Ho iii- 
'.okod ]\IaluTmrityunjaya to protect men from untimily 
iicath. He founded and peopled Malianagara and other 
]ilaccs. 

After making one dhoka (gate), two wells, three 
dhfiras, four Nritya Niithas, five davalis^, six tols, seven 
Lswarls, eight Agamas, and nine Ganeshas, at Subama- 
imri, ho named it Gol, because its shape was round. Ho 
c.uised to be uncovered Banakfilf, who in the reign of 
ftrija Dharmadatta had eaten up the army and concealed 


A platform for ikncing at fcsti\al'< -mil ' l.orc iwifi'i arc lirjnglit to l>e' 
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iereelf in a wood. The flesh of the hunoto bodies 
■was still sticking to her teeth. He also erected near 
her a large image of Bachana Binayaka Gangsha. Bebg 
a wise monarch, he caused to be- uncovered ib the city 
a chaitya which Shankaracharya had concealed. He also 
caused huming-ghats to be built, for the dead bodies 
of each caste, to the east of Bajreswari BacbblS Devi, 
on the banks of the Bagmati’. Leading to these he 
made a special street, along which the dead bodies might 
be carried. 

■ He also established the custom of assembling the 
leople and offering a human sacrifice to Bachhla Devi, 
;he principal deity of Nepal, on the 12th of Chait Badi. 
Dn the 13th, unm^ied boys and virgins were fed. On 
;he 14th, which is called Pisacha-chaturdasI, a fire was 
cept lighted all night wherever there was an image of 
Mahadeva, and the next moi uing the Devi was carried 
n a ratha, or car, round the city to celebrate the jatra. - 
Being aware that Bachhla Devi was the principal 
ieity of Nepal, that he might be able to perform all 
[ler numerous religious rites, he ordered that, after wor¬ 
shipping Pasbjupati Natha, a cloth should be tied by 
one end to his temple, and by the other to the palace. 
This cloth was le{| for four days, and then taken down®. 
In this manner he revived the worship of Bachhla, Bhu- 
vaneswan, Jayabageswari, Rajeswari, and many other 
deities. 

This Baja entrusted the ceremony of invoking and 

I Thii temple ie close to the pilncipal briage kt Ptdttipati, on the right banh of 
the Esgmatl. It is covered with horribly indecent figoras. 

• These cloths are constantly seen tied to the topa of temples, or extending 
across rivers, with flowers, small flags, etc., attached to them at intervals. The 
attributes of the deity are supposed to puss from the shrine or temple to the place 
where the elotbs are fastened. 
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worshipping BachhlS and oilier deities to Schars. He 
instituted the custom of sataificing a human being every 
year to Bachhla^ to propitiate the goddess. At the end 
of the ceremony he used to distribute gifts in money 
and clothes. The Achars, after invoking the prin¬ 
cipal deity of Nepal, propitiated Kshetrapaleswari and 
other deities with annual offerings of money and other 
things. Hence arose the custom in Nepal of offering 
sacrifices and presents of money, flowers, etc. 

Having one day learned from a certain good man 
that a saint came daily to bathe in the Swapna Tirthah 
the Kaja hurried there to satisfy his curiosity. He 
found on his arrival a hideous fakir, whom, after much 
persuasion, he succeeded in bringing back with him, 
and lodged him near Tamreswara. The Raja, having 
first repainted the image of Gramadevi Jayabageswari, 
employed the fakir in performing the ceremony of 
Jivana-nyasa, or bringing the goddess to life again®. 
While thus employed the fakir informed him that he 
was an incarnation of Durbasa®. He then caused the 
goddess to be very powerful in working miracles. He 
also soothed Ifhe restless image of Bhairava Nava-lin- 
geswara, and discovered Gaja-kamaka (t.e., Ganesha, 
he with the ears of an elephant). The Raja then pro¬ 
ceeded with the fakir to Bajra Jogini, and, having re¬ 
painted the image, performed the ceremony of Jivana- 
nyasa. He ordered that this ceremony should be per¬ 
formed only once in twelve years, instead of annually ^ 
as heretofore had been the custom. 

1 A pond near the Vishnnmati, in which people bathe on the Mesh SanfcrSnti. 

• The spirit of the image, before repainting, is supposed to be eitrooted, and to- 
be kept in a jar of water till the work is finished, when it is restored. A hSm is 
then performed, and Brthmons ore fed as usual. 

* An incarnation of Siva. 
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The Rajii, now th inki ng that liis Gum would soon 
be becoming old and decrepit, built a Dhanna-sala at 
Tami’eswara, and revived the Mahadeva by daily worship. 
He then reigned for a long time, and at last had his 
brother NarcndradOva-bariuil anointed as king, and he 
himself lived with the fakir. 

One day, when these two were going to Godavari, 
they came to a place where, in the Treta Yuga, Manjusri 
Bodhisatwa had founded a city; and where Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Mahoswara (who had eome to visit Swa- 
yambhu and Guhjcswari), were seen strolling in Mriga- 
sthali; and where Vishnu entered the nmuutain. They 
stopped at this place, and the fakir expounded all its 
glories to the Ila|a. Then, at the mountain where there 
was a Saligrama Lakshmi Nurayana^ the fakir invoked 
Vishnu Narayana, and was about to disappear,, when the 
Ilaja thus addressed him : “ 0 Guru! Thou art now 
about to disappear, and what will be niy condition then ? 
Pray show me thf path by which I may obtain salva¬ 
tion, and not be Subjected to being born again.” The 
fakir replied“There is nothing that cannot be ob¬ 
tained by man. Everything can be gained, provided 
the requisite exertion is made. Now I am going to tell 
thee the way. It is diflScult to obtain salvation after 
this birth by worshipping other deities. Therefore wor¬ 
ship Buddha alone; obtain a knowledge of the five ele¬ 
ments ; become a bhikshu; perform devotions to and 
meditate on Buddha; and thou wilt then obtain salvation 
after thirbirth.” Having thus spoken, the fakir vanished. 
From that day this mountain was named Vishnugun, 
or the mountain of Vishnu. 

After, this Sivadeva-barma went roaming about, and 

' This is a spur of th» hills, north of Oodfirarl. 
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one day met a bliikshu, who was living in the Banprastha 
fstjite. He made this bhiltshu his Guru, and built a 
bihar, in which he placed images of Swayambhu and 
Sfikya Sinha Buddha, and then he himself became a 
l>hik.shu. Four days after becoming a bliikshu, the Baja 
told his Guru that it was impossible for a man, who had 
enjoyed the comforts and luxuries of a king, to lead that 
kind of life. He therefore begged him to show him 
some means, by which he could live comfortably in this 
world, and yet obtain salvation in the next. “It is 
written,” replied the Guru, “ in the Dharma-shastm, 
that a bhikshu can return to the griliastha mode of 
life, and is then called a Bajradhrik or Hajnicharya. 
Also, that those who are descendants of Slkya Muni, 
are, after the ten sanskaras or ceremonies, Bandyas or 
Bhikshus, and they can also worship IlulisOswara, and 
stiU lead a grihastha life.” Having said this, the 
Guru took off the ochre-dyed cloth from the Baja’s 
body, and performed the ceremony of Acharyabhisheka. 
The Baja then, with the sanction of the Guru, built 
a bihar near his own, and lodged the Guru in it. For 
his maintenance he assigned some land, which up to the 
present time is given only to those who live as bhikshus 
in that bihar^. The Baja then, with his Guru’s sanc¬ 
tion, placed an Againa-devata or Buddha in liis own biliar, 
meditated there da'dy, and performed his devotions and 
worship there. He then married, and many sons and 
daughters were bom to him. It was his daily custom 
to sit before the Kuliscswara or Buddha, which he had 
erected; and one day, while thus meditating, his skull 
burst, and his soul escaping, he obtained salvation. 


w. X. 


> SivadevaV is io Pfttan. 
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At the time bis skull burst, a mapi, or jewel, cme 
out ot it. Only one person at a tin^e is allowed to 
enter that ^gama, lest, if more entered together, they 
should begin to discuss among- themselves tiie size 
and shape of that jewel, 

Narendradeva-barma had been placed on his brother’s 
throne, and Punyadeva-banna, the son of Sivadeva-barma 
by the wife whom he married after becoming a Bajra- 
charya, performed his father’s funeral rites, and led the 
same life as his father. 

28. His brother Narendradeva-barma, 

29. His son 'Bhimadeva-barma 

30. His son Vishnudeva-barma. 

31. liis son .Viswadeva-barma. 

This Raja once said that the human sacrifice to 
Bachhla was a piece of cruelty, whereupon the Nara- 
siva^ made a great noise. The Raja went to see what 
was the matter, and the Nara-siva came to seize him. 
The Raja, being pleased at this, gave him a large jagir 
(grant of land), which remains to the present day. 

This Raja made a large, stone image of Vishnu on 
the northern side of the Bagmati and Vishnumati, In 
order to propitia+e Jayabag^wari, who bad come to 
Nepal &om Mansarovara^, across the Sila river^, the 
Raja erected an image of Navh-Durga and Kumaris, 
and offered many sacrifices on the Chandl purnima, 
or night of the full moon in Chait. 

This Raja had no male issue, so he gave his daugh¬ 
ter in marriage to a Thakuri, or legitimate Rajput, 

named Ansu-barma, and shortly afterwards he died. 

\, 

‘ Litanlly "inui.jack«l”; pertu^pa Ihe mcriftcing priest. The Pandit rainnot 
•iplaio tbie passage, 

' A lake in Tilet. 

* Another nime lot the QandakL 
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At time Yikian^jit, a vfery powerful monarcK 
of Hindustati, became &iqoub by giving a new Samba-' 
tasara, or era, to the world, which he effected by liqui¬ 
dating every debt existing at that time in his country. 
He came to JJepal to introduce his era here. While 
searching for a suitable place for his abode, he thought 
of a certain spot on the first range of mountains, where, 
there still lived the descendants of the people of 
Dipavati, who came to Nepal in search of Baja Sarba- 
nand, who lived in the Dwapar Yuga. This Baja had 
left his bihw in Dipavati, where he worshipped the 
image of Dipankar Buddh, who died in the Satya Yuga. 
The people in search of Sarbanand came to Nepal, but 
hearing of the Baja’s death, they halted at the first range 
of hills and lived there, worshipping an image of Dipan¬ 
kar, which they made exactly like one in Dipavati. 
Vikramajit, knowing these people to be descended fh)m 
very ancient families, took up his abode with them. 
One day, while he was wandering alone on the moun¬ 
tains, meditating on a subject which preyed on bui mind, 
viz., how he was to pay off the numerous debts of tbw 
country, Ganesha appeared to him, but only for a 
moment. The Raja took it as a lucky omen to have 
seen the form of Ganesha, who is the giver of riches 
and success; and he became confident that he would 
now succeed in his object. He therefore erected an 
image of Ganesha on the spot where he had seen the 
form, and having worshipped it, he went to Nepal, and 
after clearing off all the debts of the country he intro¬ 
duced his Sambat. From that day Ganesha came to 
be known as Surya-binayakah 


’ An image ol Ganeeb!), vUh this name, stands opposite Bliatgi.m, ou the other 
side of the stream. 


9—2 
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The Raja then, having received the permiBaion of 
the gods and the people, went back to Ujjain, and 
having brought the god of three Shaktis, or attributes, 
named Harsiddhi, placed him near Nll-tara. From this 
the village of Harsiddhi took its origin^. The Raja 
then, under the direction of the goddess^, brought all 
the gods of Nepal to that place, with great ceremonies, 
and dramatic performances, and vocal and instrumental 
music. It is well known that there is no dramatic 
performance equal to that of Harsiddhi. The people, 
in gratitude to the Raja for having paid off aU the 
debts of the country, promised to continue the Har¬ 
siddhi per.'brmance. After this Raja Vikramajit obtained 
salvation. Being-a stranger, he left no son in Nepal, 
so that Ansu-barma, who had married the daughter of 
Viswadeva-barma, and was about to ascend the throne 
when prevented by the descent of Vikramajit, now be¬ 
came king, (and thus began a new dynasty). 

’ About halfway between Pstan and GodSvarl. 

« ia a deity of both aexea. 



CHAPTER III. 

Viki-ajiifiditya’s successor logins a new dynasty. The .Srdivahana era 
introduced into Nei*ril. Founding of Fatan or Lalitpiir. Legend 
of Mochchhlndi-a-natha. Revival of Hinduism under a suiiposed 
incarnation of Shankar^harya. Founding of Kant'inir or Kath- 
mandii. A Tliakuri Raja founds a new dynasty, known us the 
Vais Thakurl. 


1. The first Raja of the new dynasty was Ansu- 
uarma. 

Ho left the Durbar at Dova Patan, and removed 
to one which he had built, with many beautiful court¬ 
yards, in a place named Madhyalakhuh He also caused 
bis Kiyls and ministers to be accommodated with houses 
ill the same place. This Raja was very strong-limbed 
and restless, and people feared his power. He once 
went to Prayaga Tirtha (the junction of the Ganges, 
Jamna, and Saraswati, at Allahabad), and persuaded 
Prayaga-Bhairava to accompany him to Neiml. He 
placed him near his Durbar, and to propitiate him 
established a Mansahuti-yagya®, to be performed every 
year. The image of this Bhairava is still in exist¬ 
ence. 

Down to the reign of this monarch the gods showed 
themselves plainly in corporeal form, but after his time 
they became invisible. A slok in the Bhabishya Purana 

’ Some ruins on the road sooth of Deva Patan. 

‘ A hSm, in which there is a bamt-ofiering of flesh instead of ru e, flowers, etc. 
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says: “ Ten thousand 7®^*^ Vishnu will reside on the 
earth; the Ganges half of that ^ime; and Grama 
devatas (local deities) the half . how¬ 

ever, being the city of -the gods, tlje ‘^S^iiBnted 
to remain there three hundred yean than the 

time thus fixed. 

In the reign of this Baj&, a« 9 rtain Bibhu-HamiS tUj- 
bansl, or descendant of a Eaja, having consecrated a 
Buddhai built an aqueduct with seven dharSa or spouts, 
and wrote the following dlok on the right-hand mde of 
one of the dharafi: “ By the kindness of Ansu-barma, 
this aqueduct has been built by Bibbu-barwa, to augment 

the merits of his fetherh” 

In this reign three thousand years of the Kali Yuga 
had passed away. 

2. His son Erit-barmS. 

3. His son Bhlmaijun^eva. 

4. His son Nand-deva. • 

This Baja, having heard that the era of S^vahana 
was in use in other countries, introduced it also into 
Nepal Some people, however, in gratitude to Vikra- 
majit, who introduced his era by paying off all the 
debts of the country, were averae to giving up the use 
of that era. Hence some continued to use Vikramajit’s 
Sambat, and others, out of deference to the Buja’s wishes, 
used the Salivahana Saka. 

5. His son Bir-deva 

In his reign there lived an ugly grass-cutter,.who 
used every day to cut grass in Lalitban®, sell it in 

> Thii dhiit still eomrts on .the Icft-hsnd side of the roed leading aoatbmids 
from the Benl-pdihrL 

* A phuse in riten, where the temple of Eambhctwar* now itonds', non the henh 
nf the B5r"»t’ 
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Madhyalakhu (tte capital), visit Mani JoginI, and then 
•etum home. One day, whale cutting grass, he felt 
iirsty, and having studc into the ground his nQl (bam- 
500 yoke for carrying loads), he went in seuoh of water. 
Se soon found a tMik full of water, in which he 
oathed and drank, whereupon he lost his ugliness and 
secame a handsome man. On returning to his nol, he 
bund it stuck so firmly in the ground that he was 
)bliged to leave it where it was. Having mule a bundle 
)f his grass, he went as usual to sell it in Madhyalakhu. 
Here he was seen by the Eaja, who enquired how the 
:hange in his appearance had been brought about, and 
vas told the preceding story. The Raja asked him 
» point out the place, which he did; and the Baja 
then said that, as he had got a new and better shape 
by bathing in the tank, he would give him the name of 
Lalit, and consider him hereafter as one of his friends. 

The Eaja was desirous of erecting some memorial 
of this event, but was at a loss what name to give to 
the tirtha, or holy place, and returned to his palace 
meditating on the subject. The next night he had a 
dream, in whidh he heard these words: “ 0 Eaja I 

the name of that tank is Gauri-kund-tirtha. At the 
distance of eight haths (cubits) from the south-east 
comer, I, Sarbeswara-ling, am buried. Dig and see. 
The nol of the clown has become siddha (supernatural) 
and is my Kameswara Found a city near it, and call it 
Lalit-pattan.” 

The E&ja awoke, sent Lalit acnsc the Bagmatl, 
with much money, and founded a city, to contain twenty 
thousand inhabitants, which he named Lalitpur. He built 
md peopled it according to the following rules, observed 
>n such occasions. In the middle of the dty he made 
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a tank underground, and in it worshipped the Nags and 
many other deities. He then covered over the tank and 
the watercourses for introducing and carrying away the 
water. Over the tank he built a chaitya and a dhara,; 
and erected a Siva-ling, a Gane.sha, a ^fahiikfila, ai\d a 
Mandapa, and built a Durbsir for the xtajil, all of which 
he consecrated. lieing a devotee of Mani Jogini, he 
named all these after that goddess as follows: Mani- 
talava, Mani-chaitya, Mani-dhara, Mani-linga, Mani-Gano- 
sha, Mani-Kumilra, Mani-Mahakala, Mani-Mandapa, and 
Mani-gal-bhatta. He then built a Dharma-sala^, for 
entertaining thirty-three crores of gods, and named it 
Lalitapur. He passed the rest of his life in wor¬ 
shipping these tjiirty-three crores of gods, and then 
obtained salvation. 

At the time Bir-deva Ilaja was crowned, 3,400 years 
of the Kali Yuga had passed away. 

6. His son Chandraketu-deva. 

In the reign of this Ilajil, enemies from idl sides 
attacked the country, and plundered and pillaged the 
people. Tiie TUija, ovenvhehned with giief, shut himself 
up with his two lifuiis in a room, and lamented and 
slicd tears over these misfortunes for twelve years. At 
last he received h^lp from a certain person, whose history 
is as follows. ' 

In Treta Yuga was built the town of Manju-pattan, 
which, being enlarged by Sudhixnwa Raja, was named 
Sankasya. It was again enlarged by Raja Dharmadatta, 
ind named Bisal-nagara. After this Danrisur stopped tlic 
water, and changed the valley into a lake, at which time 
a grihasthacharya, residing in Manju-pattan, took shelter 


This Phama-salii stands near the temple of KmnbhEswara before mentioned. 
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in the mountain of Swayamhhu. Among his descendants 
was one named Bandhudatta Bajracharya, who, after 
becoming a bhikshu, had returned to the grihastha life. 
He had observed great austerities, and, by constant 
reciting and performing devotions, had made many 
mantras subservient to his wishes, and gods even had 
promised him their help. 

At this time he was roaming in the woods and forests, 
performing chatur-japS and visiting holy places. On 
his return ho foiuid the city depopxdated, and, after 
dipping his head and body under the water of the 
Panchnadi^, and performing bajra-jap^, the tnie state 
of affair s became known to him, and he saw Raja 
{.!handraketu-deva with his Ranis starving in a room. 
He then caused a Panch-rasmi-tci * to emanate from his 
body and illuminate the room in which the Raja was. 
The Rilja, surprised at seeing the light, got up, and 
went in search of the object from which it proceeded. 
Having traced it to the bank of the river, he was about 
to jump into the water, when the devotee appeared, 
and, takmg hold of the Raja’s hands, gave him hopes 
that he would put an end to his misfortunes. Speaking 
thus, he conducted the Raja back to his Durbar; and, 
in reply to his entreaties to put an end to his troubles, 
the Acharya told him to collect articles of worship 
and offerings for the goddess, whom he was going to 
sximmon to relieve him. 

The Acharya then went to the Kamani mountain®, 
and, after performing great devotions, and reciting man- 

^ Recitation of mantras at morning, noon, •'vcning and miiluighi 

^ The junction of the Vishnumati and Ln^'inat!* 

^ Recitation of Buddhist mantras. 

* Or solar spoctram, which, according to the Nepalese, has only dve instead 
ot -^cven Golonrs. 

3 One of the peaks on the south side of the valley. 
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tias, he at last succeeded in bringing with him the 
goddess, whom he left in a certain place, and went to 
the Durbar to bring the offerings for. her. To his 
surprise, nothing had been collected by the Baja, so 
he had himself to prepare an offering. This caused 
some delay, and the goddess meanwhile, in the Bha|>e 
of a child, was crying and wandering about in search 
of food. Just then a Jyapu (cultivator), on his way 
to his fields, saw the child, put her in his kharpun 
(basket), and carried her away with him to his fields, 
named Navalim^ There he gave her bread to eat 
and pyatho (beer)®’"te. drink, and placed her under 
an umbrella to shelter her from the sun. The Baja 
and Acharya returned to the place where the goddess 
had- been left, and not finding her there, they went 
into the fields, and after mUch entreaty succeeded in 
bringing her back They then placed her in a suit- 
ible sacred spot, and worshipped her; and then the 
Elaja and Acharya poured forth their woes, and asked 
how the wealth, which had been plundered, was to be 
recovered, and their enemies driven away. The Devi 
instantly caused a light to issue from her body, which 
illuminated the ten sides of the universe. The Eajas, 
who had carried dff the riches and pillaged the country, 
became frightened at this sight, and restored what they 
had taken away, so that the BAja and his people were 
made happy again. From that day the goddess was 
named Lonm-mah3,kaJi-devi’. 

The Baja was blessed with a son, whom, after per- 

I Near the TndikbSl, now the grand parade-groimd. 

• Two Unda ol liquor are made in Nepal, rakthi, a apiiit dUiCled from tie* or 
whea^ and tyitho, a kind of coarse beer, fermented bnt not distilled. 

* Her temple stands on the esstern tide of iheTndikhal, and is mnoh resorted 
0 b7 the MtiTes. 
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foiming all the requimte oeranonies, he named Nazd>dz»< 
devaf He then caused his son to be crowned, and being 
himself old, he ascended into Heav^i. 

7. Narendia-deva reigned 7 feaxs. 

This Baj& built a bihfir near Lomii'-dev!, wlmm 
Bandhudatta Achatja had brought and placed there for 
the protection of the country. After naming it !Hrtha, 
because the Ach&tya came from Tirtha, he gave it to 
the Eq>mtual guide of his father. He then gave much 
away in charity, and settled down at Madhyalakho. 
He had three sons, the eldest of whom was named 
Padma-deva, the second Batna-deva, and the youngest 
Bar-deva. The B&ja sent the eldest to become a 
bandya in the Fingala Bahai, where there were at one 
time six hundred bandyas. The second he put under 
the guidance of Bandhudatta in the Itrtha BihSr. The 
third was anointed as BajA 

Bandhudatta placed Fadmantaka^ in the !nrth»> 
bahal, and then brought ten Krodha-devatas, or aven^ 
ing deities, from Kamunl, and also placed them thm*^ 
along with Asta-pithas and Asta-amashans*. At the 
north-east confer of the 'nrtha-babal ne placed Mahft- 
k&la, whom he brought from Shot (Tibet). Ebiving 
thus placed gods on all the ten sides, the B&j& and 
Acharya lived happily. 

After this, the BijA having lost ^^his love the 
cares of state and worldly riches, went to the dktamx 
of two kfis to the east of the dty, and built a hihtr 
there, in which Im Eved. From his living alone thoe^ 
die lahir was named Alag-bah&l, which has been cor¬ 
rupted into Ak-bahil*. 

* aBhkfam. * K|^ jbaM ef tod SgU 

S AillMiOmOMKB futl 1?l W***fP*11i 
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8. Bar-diva. 

This B&jS reigned eight years. Because his &ther 
Narendra-diva relinquished the world and went to live 
as a reduse, the Durbar at Madhyalakhu became dis¬ 
agreeable to the Baj&, who therefore removed Ills court 
to Manigal-bhatta Durbar at Lalit-patan, which had been 
built by .grass-cutter Lalit, under the direction of 
the Baj&’s grand&ther Bir-deva BsjS.. 

In this reign Gorakh-natha came into Nepal, and 
when there reflected thus: “In this universe Niran- 
jana and other ^Buddhas, whose forms are sachchitta 
(existence and thought), in order to create the world, 
produced the paqcha-tatwas (five elements), and took 
the form and names of the five Buddhas. The fourth 
Buddha, by name Fadmarpani Bbdhisatwa, the son of 
AmitAhbft, sprung firom his mind, sat in a state of 
■Amgdbi (deep meditation), called Ldka-sansai^’ana. The 
-Xdirbuddha then nkmed him Lokeswara, and gave him 
'the duty of creating the world. He then created Brah- 
jn& and other gods; and because he sat in Sukh&vatl- 
bhuvaoa, and watched attentively Brahm3, and the 
other gods, to ensure their protection, he was called 
Aiyftvalokiteswai^Fadma-paniBodhisatwa- This Buddha 
went from Sukhavati to a place called Banga, where 
Biva cune to learn from him Tog-gyS,na (t. e. union with 
the st^^rmne being by means of profound meditation). 
Hiva, aftef learning this, was returning home with P&r- 
vatl, when one night he stayed on the sea-shore, ^d 
Pirvati asked blm to repeat to her what he mhd 
learned. He did so, hot Parvatl fell asleep during the 
rdrearsal, and Ary&valokitSswara Padma-pS,ni Bddhisa- 
twa fannsfiomed himsdf into a fish, and performed the 
pati na hstener. P&rvati at last awoka and oh being 
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questioned showed that she had not heard all that Siva 
had recounted. This made Siva suspect that some one 
else was listening, and he exclaimed, ‘Whoever is lurk¬ 
ing in this place must appear, or I will curse him.’ 
On this Lokeswara appeared in his true form, and Siva, 
Mling at his feet and making many apologies, was for¬ 
given. From that day the LokSswara, on account of 
his having taken the form of a fish, was known as 
Matsyendra-natha^” Gorakh-natha then knew that this 
Matsyendra-natha daily resorted to the KamanT moun¬ 
tain; but he also knew that that place was very difficult 
to approach. At the same time he was unable to 
suppress his desire to see one who had been the Guru 
of all the gods, and the creator of the wotW ; and he 
thought that his life was worthless unless he saw 
Matsyendra-natha. However, he thought of a plan to 
bring Matsyendra-natha before him. This was to catch 
the nine NSgs and confine them, so that they could 
give no ram. There would thus be a great drought, 
and the people would cry out, and surely MatsySndra- 
nStha would appear for their relief. 

With this design, Gorakh-nStha attracted the nine 
Nags into a hillock, and sat down upon it The result 
was a drought, which lasted for twelve years. The 
people were in great distress, and B&j& Bar-d@va was 
much troubled in his mind, as he saw no means of 
relieving them. While seeking for some mode of relief 
he used to go about eavesdropping and listening to 
what old people were saying. 

One night he went to Ttiiatna BihSr, where old 
Bandhudatta Aoh&iya lived, and he overheard a 01^- 


> Valguir, JCteMUMKHiAto. 
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versation between him and his wife. The wife asked 
the Acharya the cause of the drought and its remedy. 
The Acharya replied: “The only one who is able to put 
a stop to this is Xryavalokiteswara, who resides in 
the Kapdtal mountain; and he cannot be brought 
except by the prayers of the ruler of the country. 
Now the Baja is young and foolish, and the old man 
his father, Narendra-deva, is living in a lonely bihSr, 
because he and his son do not agree.” 

Having overheard this, the Raja returned to his 
palace, and next morning he went to his father and fell 
atliis feet. He brought th& old Raja home with him, 
and having sent for the aged Acharya, asked him to do 
something to relieve their distress. The Acharya said 
that lie would do all he could to help them, but that, as 
he could not be successful through a priest alone, vrithout 
his yajamana, he must take the father Narendra-deva 
with him. They then took a large supply of offerings, 
and taking a mSll and malini (gardener and his wife) 
with them, they took leave of Raja Bar-deva. They 
halted at the spot where Ddlana^ has been erected, 
and with great ceremonies and offerings performed 
purascharanas, at first one thousand, and then up to 
ten millions in ^number. Afi^ this, Bandhudatta, 
Nar§ndra-deva, the carrier of the articles of worship, 
and the m&linl with the kalas^ remained there, and 
Bandhudatta performed a purascharana to summon 
J6g&mbara-gy§.na-d9kii^ After the mantra had been 
recited a crore of times .(counting each one as a thousand), 

* A idMe lAaN there wti k tree, under vhich UechohhIndrk-sSthk reeled. The 
eli take hie ikllen, bat tome rotmgonee hare Bjinmg np kronnd it. The plaee i> 
to Am loatb pt Fltoo, between the town and the huge Aeoba diaitTk. 

■ A pot d water eanied bp a gardener before marriage proeeeaiona and to 
raUgioae eeremoniee, Ao. 
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the goddess was pleased, and promised imBis fjm nft, 

The Acharya, having g^ed this additional power, was 
now able to rescue Karkotak NSg from the grasp of 
Gorakh-natha, and started on his journey to the Eapdtal 
mountain. He carried Karkotak in his pen, and when¬ 
ever they had to cross a riyer or a bad road, he took 
out KarkStak, who carried them over it. 

After encountering many frightful objects, placed 
in their way by gods and devils, they reached the 
Kapotal mountain, and the Achaiya began to perform 
purascharana to invoke Aryavalokit^wara; whereupon 
the latter, in his residence at Sukhavati, began to think 
that in Nepal (which had been a lake for the residence 
of Nags; where Bipaswl Buddha sowed a lotus seed; 
where Swayambhu appeared in the form of light; 
which Manjusri Bodhisatwa peopled, and gave a Tring 
to; and where he himself, after visiting Swayambhu 
and Guhjeswarl, stationed the gods to protect the people 
and country) Gorakh-natha, in order to see him, which 
he could have effected by meditation, was performing 
Nag-sfidhana, t.e., bringing the Nags under his control. 
He therefore said, “Why has he done this mischief? 
Have the gods not been able to rescue the Nags ? The 
people, instead of assisting and protecting their fellow- 
creatures, must be bent on -wickedness I” He accord¬ 
ingly determined to go to the valley of Nepal, to station 
gods expressly to protect the country, and to prove that 
he, whose name enabled Bandhudatta to rescue Karkdtak, 
possessed much power. The Aryavalokiteswara then 
left SukhAvatl, and, resting on the sky, showed himself 
to Bandhudatta, and after giving him much insight 
into his secrets, again disappeared. Then he went to 
reaide -with a Yakshihi, whom he called his mother, and 
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who was named Gy^na^hikinl, firom being created bj 
Maya (delusion). 

Bandhudatta, according to his instructions, recited 
mantras to summon the Aryavalokiteswara; but when, 
through the influence of the mantras, he was about to 
go to Bandhudatta, his mother tried to prevent him. 
Such, however, was the power of the mantra, that he 
disappeared thence, and, transforming himself into a 
lai-ge black bee, entered into the kaJas. Bandhudatta had 
told the Eaja Narendra-deva to shut the mouth of the 
kalas as soon as the bee entered, but the'Baja having 
gone to sleep, the bee entered the kalas three times 
without its mouth being closed. At last the Acharya., 
f^ving the Baja % touch with his foot, awoke him, and 
caused the mouth of the vessel to be closed. The 
Achajya then worshipped the bee as Machchhindra-natha. 
The Baja, however, determined to slay the Acharya, 
because he had touched him with his foot. 

After this, Gyanardakini, with numerous gods, 
yakshas, and devils, came to attack Bandhudatta, who, 
being hard pressed, called all the gods in Nepal to his 
assistance. iTie Nepalese gods went to the place where 
Bandhudatta was, and, after a consultation, decided that 
the office of rulec. and protector of NepSd should be en¬ 
trusted to Machchhindrarn&tha; and Bandhudatta on his 
part promised to send occasional oflerings to Gyana-dlkinl 
and the gods who had objected to Machchhlndra-natha’s 
being taken to Nep&l. Having .thus satisfied every one, 
the Ach&rya worshipped the Ary&valokiteswara in *1116 
kalas, according to the das-karma, or ten ceremonies 
observed on the birth of a child. 

When the Ach&rya was about to depart, Gybisr 
d&kinl Mked by what road he intended to go bacA. 
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He replied, " by any way they liked to point out." The 
godfl and devils, who had come from th6 K&mr&p 
mountain, then said that he should take the god. by tlm 
way of Eamrup, and that he ^ould leave mturks along 
the road to enable the god to return by the same 
routa For this purpose, they said, they would give 
him a quantity of devadaxu (deodar) seeds to scatter 
as he went along. The XchSiya agreed to this, but 
stipulated that the god should only return as far as 
the devadaru trees produced from this seed extended. 
The gods, bhuta, prits, pisachas, yakshas, and gan- 
dharbas agreed to this; whereupon, by means of a 
mantra, the Scharya parched the seeds, and carried 
away the god, scattering the parched seed as he went, 
and thus he reached the K5tpal mountmn. 

This Eotpal mountain got its name as follows. In 
Satya Yuga, when Nepal was a lake, Bipaswi Buddha 
had sown a lotus seed, from the flower of which the 
form of light had issued. In the Treta Yuga, Manjusri 
Bodhisatwa, coming from Maha-Clun, had cut a passage 
to let out the water through this mountain, which he 
named Eotpal. 

After propitiating the gods, daityas, gandharbas, 
yakshas, rakshasas, &c., who had come from the E&mrup 
n. >tmtain, Bandhudatta sent them back. Then he wor¬ 
shipped the kalas in which the Aryavalokiteswaxa was, 
and invoking all the deities of Nepal, he held a great 
jatr& on the banks of the Bagmatl, as he entered 
Nep&l; and now he scattered the unparched devadftru 
seeds along the road by which they entered the 
country. 

In this jatiS, the kalas, in which the Aiy&valokitS- 
Bwara was, was carried by four Bhairavas, namely, Bbya- 
w. N. 10 
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gifva, HanwicDu, LutabiM of FacbMa village^, and 
Tytogi. Btaluni, swept the road, redting Vedas as 
he did so; Vishnu blew the sankha; Mahideva sprinkled 
kalaB-water on the road; India held an umbrella; 
Yama-rij lifted the incense; Vanina sprinkled water 
from a wanlrha, and rain fell; Euvera scattered riches; 
Agoi diqtlayed light; Nairitja removed obstacles; 
Vfiyu held the flag; and IsbSn scared away devila In 
this manner all the gods showed their respect, while 
bringing in Arya'vl&okit^waTa-Mat^endranatha These 
gods, however, were not visible to any except Bandhu- 
datta and Narendiardeva. The people only saw Bandhu- 
datta, NarSndrardSva, the mali.and mSlinl, and the gods 
in the shape of b}rds and beasta 

A plentiful rain now fdl in Nepal. When the pro- 
oeamon reached a certain spot they sat down to rest, 
and here Har^dhi Bhairava, in the shape of a dog, 
barked and said “bu”, which Bandhudatta explained 
to the B&ji Narendra-deva to mean “ birth-place ”, and 
that they were to consider that MachchhindranAtha ^ros 
bom on this spot. 

In honouir of the Amaras, or gods, who came so 
frr in company with them, and of the spot thus myste- 
rioudy pointed ^ut by the dog, Bandhudatta, after 
oonsoltstion with the E&ja, determined to build a town 
and name it Amarfipur*, and here he placed the iadas 
containing Aryavalokiteswara-Machchhindranatha. They 
then appointed two {uiests to worship him in tom. 
One of these was a distant cousin of Ttodhudatta, 'and 
a descmidant of a priest of Swayambhu, who lived in the 

’ Ob ia« na Xttrll Hia Ptbm. 

* OrBegmaC, Asst Sum adln WNitti si FMas. 
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Triiatoa Khjix. The other was a resident of Te Bah&l^ 
Th^ asedgned to these lands for their maintenance. 

After this, Bandhudatta, Narendra-dSva, and the 
mail, went on their way to the place where Kaja Bar-dSva 
had remained. As they went along, they talked, and 
dedded that they would institute a rath-jatra* with 
an image of the god. Each of them, however, wished 
to have it held at the town in which he himself lived; 
that is to say, Bandhudatta wanted it at Kantipur 
(or Kathmandu), Narendra-deva at his residence, and the 
m ala k a r (or mali) at Lalitapur. While thus disputing, 
they arrived at Ikhatdl in Lalitpattan, and seeing a 
great crowd of people, they agreed to abide by the 
decision of the oldest person there. They therefore 
called the Naikya (or head man) of the whole district 
belonging to Lalitpattan, and having put sacred things 
on his head*, asked for his deciaon. The Naikya re¬ 
flected thus: “There is no town where Narendra-deva 
lives, nor where the Acharya' lives. These three people 
have all taken equal pains and trouble, but it is Mahar^ 
Narendra-deva who has been put to expense. However, 
I shall give my d|ecision in favour of Lalitpattan, because 
it is a large town with many inhabitants; and Baja 
Bar-deva has come from Madhyalakhu to reside here; 


* Then aeemB to be eome mietake here, (or Ts Bahil is said to be the nme 
SB Tiiietna Bifakr. 

* A iestiTsl in which the images of the gods are drawn in a rath or chariot. 
A rath oooailis ol a idatform with wooden shafts, 80 or 40 feet in length, and 
pondanma wooden wheds, six or eight feet in diameter and a foot thick. On the 
platform an ereotioh of wood or bamboo is ran np to a height of from SO to 60 feet. 
The shrine at the gods is placed on the platform, and the upper part of the erection 
is adorned with flowers and green branches. The rath is drawn along b; the wor¬ 
shippers. 

* This eetemonp is performed when a person is pni on his oath. Bnddhists 
place the book called Poackarakske on the head; HindOs nse for the same pnrpoae 
gold, leaves of the tabt plant, a sdlipram, and the bo<A named HaHvam. 

10—2 
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and besides, it is my own dwelling-place. In showing 
tbia partiality, and doing this injustice to BaJS. Nar6n- 
dra-deva, I shall however, I am sure, be swallowed up by 
the earth.” Having formed this resolution, he caused 
seven ulehals ^ to be brought and piled one upon another. 
He then ascended to the top of them and spoke thus: 
“ Hear, 0‘Aoharya Bandhudatta, Maharaj Narendra-dSva, 
Mslakar, and ^ you people! Anything to be done 
for Padmapani - Aryavalokiteswara - Machchhindranatha ® 
should be referred to Mangal-bhatta, where reside the 
gods of the whole three worlds.” Having thus spoken, 
he was Bwallowed> up by the earth, and so died. This 
spot is stDl well known to the people®. 

The audience,^ being contented with the decision, 
went to the bihar in which Sunayasri Misra once 
lived as a bhikshu; and as they considered it a very 
sacred spot, they performed a purascharana* at a place 
called Chobhu. Then, taking possession of one-third 
of the bihar which was bruit by Sunayasri Misra, they 
caused an image to be made of Aryavalokiteswara- 
Machchhindranatha. This, after consecration, they took 
to Amarapur,' and worshipped it; and after this the 
spirit of the god, brought from ESpotal mountain in the 
kalas, was transferred to the image. This image was 

' > A wooden blook like • bntehei’e blook, abont'two feet high, with a email hole 
in the eentie, in which riee ia ponnded with a wooden pestle, abont fonr feet long, 
grasped by the middle so that eithei end can be nsed. The object of the pounding 
is to remove the husk. 

' On the Buddhist prarer-maehines ia written 0m mani padml ham, i.e. “hail to 
him with the jewel and lotus.” The Pandit and Uunshl aa; that this ia M ash- 
ehhIadra.Mtha, and not SSkja Muni. The Nepalese do not use pcaj^er-maobinea, 
aUhough the; an found round the temples at Bodhnath and Swi^amldiUnlth for 
the use of the Bbotijaa. 

> It is nearthe Podhfyatol in Pttan, to the spnth of the durbar. 

* When a petwm wiato to attain an; object, he makes a vow to nelte nmntraa 
a eortain number of tinita, either UmssU or b; pros;. The mantnaTir;. with the 
deity to be propitiated. 
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made of eaxtih brouglit fironx the Hmayapidd mound 
with the earth of which also the Swayambhu Chutya 
was built by Prachanda-deva Hajd,, in accordance with 
the directions of Sanukai' ^chSrya. This earth was 
taken from its place alter mSny ceiemonies and the 
worship of J6gambara*-gyana-dakini, This hillock was 
considered very sacred, because, after the depopulation 
of Bisal-nagara, when the two countries of Matirftjya 
and Irkharajya were peopled, the RajSs used to take 
earth from it to use in the worship of Pumachandi-devi. 

After the consecration of the image, whatever offer¬ 
ings and presents were necessary were given to the 
descendants of Sunayasri Misra. 

Bandhudatta, who knew "everything of present, 
past, and future times, established the rites of worship 
in the following order. The image of the deity was 
brought from Amarapur, when the sun was in the 
northern hemisphere, and kept in a temple built in Tau 
Bihar®. He was bathed on the 1st of Chart Badi. On 
the 8th he was put in the sum On the 12th and 13th 
the das-karma was performed®. On the 1st of BaisaJch 
Sudi he was put on the rath, and after being taken 
round the city (of Lalitpattan) he was conveyed back to 
Amarapur, or Bugmati, when the sun was in the 
southern hemisphere. From the time the rath-jatra 
of Machchhindranatha began, the rath-jatras of Dh^lachhS 
Lokoswara, Swattha-narayana, and others, which used to 
take place in Lalitpattan, were discontinued ; except that 
of MinanStha-dharmar&j, who is S&nu (or junior) Mach- 


’ A wooded ImoU on fba left I/onx of the Tiatannmntl, when it is eroeead hjr th* 
loadtoBilliL 

' la Pitu, to the lonth of the Dotbtr, on the left-hand tide of the atnet lead¬ 
ing to the parade-gTonnd. 

' Tea otnnuniea, eommineiag train the tiine of the eoneeptioa of a diild. 
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chhindra. From this year too the rath-j&tr& of ChaubahsI 
was discontinued, which used to take place in Devarpatan 
every year, because the rath, in returning from Deva- 
pSitan, was sunk in the Danag^ Kh5la. 

After this, the son of Baja Narendia-deva removed 
from Madhyalakhu Durbax vith his court to that of 
Mangal-bhatta, and Narendra-deva returned to his own 
residence. Narendra-deva’s wife had died, and her two 
daughters he had given in marriage, the elder at Patan, 
the younger in a village near his residence. He now 
called these two daughters before him, and said: “ I have 
become old. Ye'have no brothers, and your mother is 
dead. Your gotlya brothers (step-brothers) may invite 
you to their houses, or not, according to their pleasure. 
I have no wealth to give you. AH I have to give you 
is my crown with its appurtenances, and the book Pragyd- 
pdramitd. She who comes to me first on the morning 
of the fourth day from this, after bathing, will get the 
crown, and the other the book” The two sisters did as 
they were told. The elder came first and got -the crown, 
and the younger got the book. This crown and book 
are still in existence^. 

Bandhudatta Acharya, sometime after this, went to 
Narendra-deva, dnd asked him whether ^ his wishes 
had been accomplished, and nothing left imfulfilled. 
The Raja replied, that the Acharya, with great kindness, 
had taken much pains and trouble to fetch Aryavaloki- 
teswara-Machchhindranatha to this Khas^ countiy,.and 
had relieved the poor people from the distress of a 
drought, which had lasted for twelve years, by a plentiful 

> If M, the Pindit doat not know whoio. 

' The K}m an, itrietly ipeakiiig, the ^dten of BiShmam and Chhitib hgr 
women of the dUtonnt UU-raeae, ench aa Bbotlyae and Hewin. They now iwikae 
Chhetils. 
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rain, which had pleased the gods of NepfiL Every wish 
of his had been fulfilled, and there was nothing more 
remaining to be done. The Acharya then told him to 
think well, because there was one thing wished for in 
the Baja’s mind, which still remained to be fulfilled. 
The Raja, however, could think of nothing. Whereupon 
the Achaiya said: “ When Aryavalokiteawara came in 
the form of a black bee to enter the kaJas, I awoke 
you by touching you with my foot, and you then 
resolved to kill me. That is the one thing still undone, 
and you ought to perform it.” The Baja begged to be 
forgiven, and said that he, being a descendant of kings, 
was easily enraged, and hence thought of such a thing, 
which he begged the Acharya would forget. The Adbaiya 
told him that it was not from any ill-feeling that he 
mentioned this, but that it was incumbent on bim to 
carry out any resolution made at the moment when he 
was in the presence of Iswara The Acharya then made 
a figure of himself with boiled rice, at which the B&jS, 
struck, and thus accomplished his vow. 

On returning home that same night Bandhudatta 
died, and, being absolved, was incorporated with the 
right foot of Machchlundranatha. 

The B&ja NarSndra-deva was much grieved, and after 
four days he too was absolved and incorporated wit^ the 
left foot of the deity. For this reason, any one going 
to see Machchhindran&tha looks at his feet, in order to 
see Narendra-deva Baja and Bandhudatta Acharya. 

Seeing such devotion on the part of the Bl^a and 
Acharya,' the people became very much attached to the 
worship of Aryavalokiteswara-Machchhindranatha, who in 
return always gave plentifid rmn and protected the 
people. Machchhindranatha came into Nepti in the 
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Kaligata year 3623'. Here ends this brief history of 
Machchhindranatha. 

Bar-deva Raja, the son of Narendra-deva, now lived 
in the Mangal-bhatta Durbar at Patan, and followed his 
father’s advice in worshipping Machchhindranatha. The 
Harsiddhi Nach, introduced by Raja Vikramajit, had 
been discontinued; so Bar-dova revived the deity Harsiddhi 
and the Nach, and made a rule that the Nach should be 
first of all performed before Machchhindranatha. 

In the reign of this monarch, a Brahman, an incar¬ 
nation of Shankaracharya, came to see whether the rules 
and customs established by that great reformer were 
still in force in Nepal He found them observed every¬ 
where, even at the place where Machchhindranatha was, 
owing to the directions of Bandhudatta Acharya, who 
knew all the events of the present, past, and future 
times. The Brahman then went to Pingala Bahai, 
where he found that the. Bandya Achfiryas had acquired 
great influence by reciting mantras and worahipping 
Agama After eating their meals they used to throw 
the remainder into the enclosure around Pashupati. 
Seeing this, he determined to destroy these impious 
people. He therefore entered their service, and one 
day, when throwing away the remnants of their meal, 
he also threw away their Mrigthucha (a small golden 
bull, supposed to supply the food) *. The next morning, 
the Bandyas came as usual for their meal, but found 
no food and no Mrigthucha. They said^that this was a 
great sin which had been committed, and therefore they 
went to live elsewhere. 

> Tfaia d«to ii la • dak, of whioh iho SantM cro Mia (8), dtcanOiea (1), 
rw (6), <^ (•). Aeocriing to nio, fhoM S(uoa mut bo iamitad, ^Tiag 8688. 

• nio HtigttMht ii not tMod nomaiTi ia Kogstt. 
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The Brahman then went towards Bh6t, and arrived 
at a place called KhasS. The Lama of Bhot, knowing 
that such a one had arrived, came in the disguise of a 
poor Bhotiya, and while the Brahman was bathing, 
relieved the calls of nature before him. Thereupon the 
Brahman used bad language towards him, calling him an 
Asur and a Chandal. The Lama then ripped open his 
stomach with a knife, and asked the Brahman to do 
the same, so as to see which of them was purest internally. 
The Brahman, being afraid, transformed himself into 
a kite and flew away; but the Lama transfixed him to 
the ground by piercing his shadow with a spear. The 
Lama then placed a stone on him, and performed Sadhana 
over him. The spot where this occurred is stiU pointed 
out, where Khasa Khola is crossed. 

At this time a son was bom to Bar-deva EUja, who 
attributed this happy event to the advent of the 
Brahman, whom he considered to be ShankarachSrya 
himself, after he had heard the history of that great 
reformer. He therefore named this son Shankara-deva, 
in honour of Shankaracharya, 

9. Shankara-deva reigned 12 years. 

This Baja biult a village in the shape of a sankha, 
or shell, and named it Sankha It was dedicated to 
Ugra-tara^deTU. 

10. His son Barddhaman-deva reigned 13 years. 

11. His son BaJi-deva reigned 13 years. 

12. His son Jaya-deva reigned 15 years. 

13. His successor Balaijuna-deva reigned 17 years. 

14. His successor Vikrama-deva reigned 12 years. 

15. His successor Guna-kama-deva reigned 51 years. 

While this Bfija was fastmg and worshipping Maha-" 

lakshrm, ^e goddess appeared to him' in a dream, and 
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told Mm to found a city at the junction of the fiSgioatl 
and Vishniim& ti nvm. This was the sacred jdaoe where, 
in former times, Ne Muni had performed devotions and 
practised austerities, and here was the image of K&ntrewara 
derata. To this spot Indra and other gods come daily, 
to visit Lokeswara and hear puranas recited. The new 
city was to be built in the shape of the kharg or swoid 
of the Devi, and to be named Eantipur; and dealings 
to the amount of a lakh of rupees were to be transacted 
in it daily. The Baja, being thus directed, founded 
the city at an auspicious moment, and removed his court 
from Patan to Eantipur (Eathmandu). This took place 
in the Ealigata year 3824. 

The city contained 18,000 houses. liakshmi gave 
her promise that, till the traffic in the city amounted 
to a lakh of rupees daily, she would reside there. By 
her kindness the Baja was enabled to build a suvarna- 
prai^i or golden dhar§.^, and hence he named the city 
Suvarna-pranaii-kantipur. He then peopled it with 
various castes. 

He also went towards the East, and brought Chan- 
dSswai!, and placed her in the centre of the country 
for its protection. In like manner he made Earbira- 
smash&n on the''banks of the, Yishnumari. At the 
same place he erected an image of BidyadhaH-devi, 
who had shown herself in the sky to a pandit named 
Bajrap&da. 

He also brought from Dakshina-E&li the goddess 
Bakta-Eill, and revived her worsMp as Eankeswari. 
He also revived the worsMp of two sets of Nava-duigSs, 
the one inmde, the other outride, of the country. To 

> lUf dhtrt U on tla Itading from the Pnrbfcr in XijhmUijB tc « Wijg* 

om ttw ^dunmaU oa ttw old Mtd to Tbinkst. 
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the west of the countrj he renewed the worship of 
Panchlinga Bhairava, whose Jatra takes place on the 
5th of Aswin SudL This Bhairava had come to play 
’ith a Khargini, or Kasaini. 

He also brought from Indrani-ghat the goddess ManS- 
maiju-pitha, and placed her in the east of the country, 
at a place called Agama-choka. To the east is the 
Lomii-devi, brought by Bandhudatta Acharya from the 
Kamrup mountain. Then he established, or rather 
revived, the Hilya jatra, Krishna jatra, and Lakhya jatra. 
The last of these was in honour of Sahya Muni having 
obtained a victory over Namuchi-mara^, when the latter 
came to distract his attention, while he was sitting under 
a hodhi tree® in profound meditation for the purpose 
of becoming a Buddha After his victory Brahma and 
other gods came to pay their respects to Sakya Muni, 
for which reason the gods are represented in these jatras. 

He also instituted the Matayata and Sringabheii 
jatras. The Hilya, Krishna, and Lakhya jatras were in 
existence before the time that Kantipur was founded. 
He then instituted the Indra jatra by erecting images 
of Kumaji^. Then, in imitation of the Lokeswara 
jatra of Patan, he made an image of Khasarppa Loke¬ 
swara, and caused his jatra to be celebrated every year. 
He then founded a village named Thambahil, at the 
place where formerly Vikrama-sila Bihar stood. The 
image of Thambahil, consecrated by Sinhal BaniyA the 
survivor of the party of 501 baniyaa, had been destroyed 
when the waters of the Bagmati had been stopped up 
by DanSsur, but it had been replaced by the descendants 
of SinhaL 

^ Awrdiutf wMwf lof Of tBON lof &idnL 

> ThoBfaotigrMtiwtbeieedfofiaUBireeMbM^ 
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The BpSja. took & large army with him, and brought 
tnu<^ wealth from all quarters. He caused Fashupati 
to be bathed with golden water, poured from two golden 
dh&r&s, for a fortnight, and instituted a jatrfi to be 
continued ever after. He also made a new roof of ^t 
copper for the temples of Fashupati and B&lasuld^. 

In the reign of this Baja some one consecrated the 
image of Ganesha in Kantipur, and named him Asdka 
Bin&yaka, from the circumstance of there being many 
Asoka trees at that spot. A hithi was also built near 
the place known by the name of Maduhiti-dhara. 

What remained of the wealth of the Baja he caused 
to be stored up m rooms, which he built in the Indrachal 
mountain ^ The wealth amounted to fifty-two crores, 
and he made B^asuki the guardian of it. This Baj& 
ruled over both cities, i. e. Fatan and Kantipur. 

One night Sri Skandaswami appeared to the Baja 
in a dream, and ^Id him that he would be much 
pleased if all the boys of the city were assembled and 
kept at a place near Kankeswari-kalL K he did this, 
his Bulgeots' would never revolt, and his enemies would 
be destroyed. The god added, that he was taught by his 
patents from hi^ boyhood to play at Siti (stone-throwing) 
from the beginning of the month Jeth to Siti-khashtl 
The Bijii, taking this to be a warning from bwara, 
assembled the boys, and established the custom of their 
pelting each othor with stones 

16. His aon Bh^-dSva reigned 8 years. 

17. His son Lakshmi-k&ma-d6va reigned 22 yean. 

> So tlw ME,JmImA of SAtiitt. 

* Dm hOlock ao^ ei Om tampk Piihoptii. 

* niit soatom miginall; oitrisd ont with gioAt ligoni, the ptieoaen on ledi 
tide being leerifleed. The saeriflcee were however dieeoutisned long ego^ sad the 
fMti«at(UitaH 3 'i>***aellsa)wsesboUthedbr Sir Jang Behidiir, en <he oeeeiioD 
ol ft* WtfaE'B e e Ment , lb Calvin, beiag etnck • itone vAflet lodriag oa. 
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This liUy&, thinking that his grand&ther had aoqmhred 
80 much wealth and conquered the four quaiten of the 
world through the aidnf the Kumaiis, raaolved to doihe 
sama With this intention he went to the Ktan Duifair, 
and having worshipped aa Eumaii the danf^ter of a 
bandja, living in a hihar near the Durbar, knoira hj 
the name of Lakshmi-bannan, he erected an image of 
Kumar! and established the Eumari pQjA. 

18. His son JaTa-kimardeva reigned 20 yean. 

This Baja, in order to put a stop to theft and snake¬ 
bites, revived the wmship of the BaJasuki Nag, and made 
offerings to him of mumcal instruments. From that day 
no cases of robbery or snake-liite took place in the city. 

This Baja had no issue, so after his death the Thikuris 
of the Noakot mountain came and elected a Baja fiom 
among themselves. 

1. This Ball’s name was Bh9akaiard8va. 

In his reign the Banits of Fingali Baht! removed to 
other places. Their descendants, who were Idtiiyas, 
became B&ni&s, and lived in Gnfikhfi-chdk in Lalitpnttan*. 
The Bhik^us of DSvapfttan and ChabaM came to these 
people, and told them that th^ had heard fiom aosae 
people, who were working in tire Mds, that ilwy had 
semi the god of Pingali Bah&L They acoordiiig^ went 
to see, and found the god buried under the mins of the 
Pingalt Ba.b&l, and brought him to Fitan. Whik they 
Were taking him thither, when th^ had arrived at a 
bowdiot ndrth of Mangalbhatta, they saw Inkshmi-d&ri 

lagankhSl in the ftrm of a kite; and mw of the 
devotees, by the influence of his mantiasi bnmght 
down, and the DSvl became stationary there in the mad. 
titer this, they took the god to Gn&khi-ohfik, bat ha mid 

I doM to th« wwitn 8*t» «f til* ton. 
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lie would not like to live them This having been brought 
to the notice of Baja Bhaskaia-deva, he caused a new 
bihir, named Nhul-bahal, to be built for the god. This 
new house also being disapproved of by the god, the Baja 
went to ask where he would like to fix his residence. The 
god said he would like to live in a place where a mouse 
attacked and drove away a cat. The Baja himself then 
went in search of such a place, and one day at a certain 
spot saw a golden mouse chamng a cat. Here he built a 
bihar, and named it Hema-bama (t.e. golden-coloured)^,and 
having placed the god in it, with Agama-devaias, just as 
they were in Pingala Bahai, he assigned lands as guthis’ 
' for the maintenance of the establishment. The B&nnis, 
who came with the god to reside here, were those of 
Thyakayd andHatkhfttoL 

2. His son Bal-deva. 

3. His son Padma-deva. 

4. His son Nag^jnna-deva. 

5. His son Shankarardeva. 

In the reign of this Baj&, some people, from a village 
named Jhul^, had gone to the Gaur country (Bengal) and 
Ihed in a dty named E&plu, whence several persons re¬ 
turned to JhyL These men performed yagya daily in a 
hollow consecrated place, where a perpetual fire was kept 
alight. The hollow place is called yagya-kund, and he 
who undertakes this fire-worship is obliged to perform the 
yagya with his wedded wife mtting by his side, as Siva 
■ndStkti The yagya is never performed bya single-person' 

* It iisHtU* totfaaeutd QuiUii-tbAk. 

* Afatkiialand usigned f oc • raligioai popoM, ^lidi eiimatb«nii>i»<^’7 

tedoaornaridMaiveieditora. Bent nuw or nap not be paid te it dUreu 
agn^of bad in .pauwtaitr, fra adaeb nail paid. ta a giaat oi ^ 

aba^aUcIi nawbetoinmad Iqriliedonot: Komt i^paidIn it Solditnl”^ 
oaeji iwniaally paid in thii any, the grant tarmiaitinj with the lerviM. 

' It bp hetnen Kirtipiir and MUitirlln. 
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One of iheee BtilmiaDB, having no lawM nife, took vn& 
him a Biihmaoi viidow, named Taaodhata, irmtaml of Km 
wife; and (me day, aa he vraa pexfhnning the yagya, the 
fire increaBed, and, after horning Kim ap, cmnatuned the 
whole villaga 

Baja Shankara^gva then estaUiahed a yagya-kond in 
Patan; and in K&ntipar he make known the Tana-devati 
as Eol-devat£; and he made it a role that no house should 
be built higher than the gajuia of the 

At the time when the village of Jhul was burning, 
Tasodhara, the Brahmain widow, fled to Patan with a 
small model of a chaitya, the book PragyA-jAiamitA 
(written in golden letters in Yikrama-samhat 245^), and 
her inflmt son Tasodhara. She repaired the. bihar in 
Gala-bahAl, built by Kflyidhara-barma, and placed the 
model chaitya inrade the one in the lah&r. She caused 
her son Tasodhara, aftw his churi-karma, to be made a 
bandya; and in order to oonoeal this fiom her relatives, 
who were Agnihotrio, she did not allow the ceremonies 
attending the (hur&-karma to be perfonned in front of the 
Agama-devataf of the luhar. To this day the bandyss 
of this bihar only follow this custom. In other bihars the 
custom is difEerent. Previously this bihar was called 
Bidyadhata-baims-sansk&iit-maharbihar, but after the 
chura-karma of Tasddhara it became known as TasSdhaia- 
maha-bihar, and also as Buya-bahal*. 

Long before tKiH time, out of hatred to Shankaradmtya, 
a party of one ^ousand Banras murdered seven hundred 
Brahmans rending in Kaalnagara. The wives of these 
Brahmans immolated themselves as Sa1&, and their muses 
were so powerM thid1h|t thousand murderers were burned 
to Mbna. The spirits of these Satis then became so tur- 

> V.&StfsjLSi ISa ' * W«t ihe Dmiili in Situ. 
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bdeott that no ozie would venture to pass that waj. .The 
Baja, therefore, in order to put a stop to this trouble, 
caused an emblem of Siva to be placed there by venerable 
pandits. This emblem, having been erected for the Santi, 
or peace, of the Brahma-pisuchas, was Ci^ed Santeswara. 
It is also called Xandik^wara^, from its having been 
erected by a Brahman of Bisd-nagara, named Nandi, who 
himself after death was deified as ]^\>ta-deva or Bh&t- 
Uttlyini. 

This Baji, to establish peace on a more secure footing, 
' instituted the custom of a yearly jatra of the Navasagara 
Bhagavati of Ksd-nagara, on the anniversaiy of the Freta- 
cbaturdasi. The ori^al image of this Dfiyi, made by 
'ViBwa-kaiin&, yraa so firightM, that no one would pass 
that way. The people therefore buried it, and covered 
the |daoe with stonea 

After the seven hundred BiShmans had been massacred, 
the rest left Ksd-nagara, and went to live at Deva-p&tan. 
sriioe they built a house having seven courts. 


>. 


^Hie dynasty of the Yais Thakurls of Noak5t ends 


bei&: A descendant of a collateral branch of the solar race 
of the finmer Biji Ansu-barmS, name Bama-deva, hav¬ 
ing gained over the nobles of Lalitapur and E^antipur, 
snooeeded in expelling the Yais Thakuri Bajis, and made 
hnnself king. 


■ AhigciMqpIcsBtbtatrthiUeoltiMFMhapASlMd. 




CHAPTER IV. 


A new Rlgput dynaetr. Founding of Kirtipur and of Bhaktapur or 
Bhi.tgSon. Introduction of the NepU era, and legends connected 
with it. Arriral of Newirs in the country under Raja Kanja-dCva 
from the south Kirn&taka, who expelled the Halla Rajas and 
founded a fresh dynasty. Legend of Reschandra. Kepal invaded 
from the west by Mukunda-sSna, The Khas and Magar castes 
enter the country. Pestilence, and destruction of the invaders. 
The Yais Th&kuris of KokkOt again seize the throne, and hold the 
country for 225 yeara Country invaded by Hkri-anha-dSva of 
Ayudhyi, who founded a dynasty. Legends connected with his 
conquest of the country. Tuija Divi. Invasion by and defeat of 
the Bhotiyas. Legend of the Boid and EarkOtak Nag. 

Op the new dynasty the first Raja was 

1. Bama-deva. 

2. His son Harkha-deva. 

3. His son Sadasiva-deva. 

This Raja founded a town near Kantipur and Lalit- 
patan, at the south-west corner of the valley, near the 
hills. On account of the great Urti (celebrity) attached 
to this place, from a cow belonging to it having been the 
means of discovering Pashupati-natha, it was named Kirti¬ 
pur. The children of the cowherds of this town used to 
go to the forests to feed their sheep, and amused them¬ 
selves by making a clay %ure of a tiger. One day the 
children, thinking the figure incomplete without a tongue, 
went to fetch a leaf to supply the defect; and on their 
return were dismayed to find their sheep devoured, and a 
reiil tiger in the place of the image, a Bhairava having 
w. N. 11 
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entered into it. The images of the Bilgh (tiger) Bhahava 
and the deified children are still to be seen at this place. 

The Eaja, having gone to the four quarters of the 
world, and conquered all countries, brought back a great 
quantity of gold, and made with it a new roof for tho 
temple of Pashupati-natha in the Kaligata year 3851. 
He was the first to introduce into the currency the Suki, 
a coin of copper and iron mixed, with the figure of a lion 
on it. 

4. His son Man-deva, 

He reigned for ten years, and then abdicated in favour 
of his eldest son, and lived the life of a bandya in a bihar, 
and so obtained salvation. This bihar, having on it 
numerous chakras, was called Chakra Bihar. 

5. His son Narsinha-dova reigned 22 years. 

6. His son Nanda-dova reigned 21 years. 

This Eaja, after consultation with Sunandachaiya, an 
Achar of Dova-patan, built three apartments, one within 
the other, for Bhuvaneswari, into which only the initiated 
are allowed to enter. 

7. His son Eudra-deva reigned 7 years. 

This Eaji fentrusted the government to his son, and 
employed himself, after having become a Bauddha-margi, 
in acquiring a knowledge of the elements. 

8. His son Mitra^deva reigned'21 years. 

9. His son Ari-deva reigned 22 years. 

A son having been bom to this llaja, while he was 
engaged in wrestling, he gave the child the title of 
Malla. 

10. His son Abhaya Malla. 

This Eaja had two sons. 

11. The elder, Jaya-deva Malla, reigned 10 years. 

12. The younger, Ananda Malla, reigned 25 years. 
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This younger brother, being very generous and wise, 
gave up the sovereignty over the two cities; and having 
invoked AnnapumA Devi, from KasI, founded a city of 
12,000 houses, which he named Bhaktapur (Bhatgaon), 
and included sixty small villages in his territory. 

After this, the BAjA, having obtained the favour and 
directions of Chandeswari, founded seven towns; viz. 
Banopur, near Chandeswan Pitha; Panavati, near the 
Prayaga Tirtha of Nepal, celebrated in the Shastras, on 
the site where Panchala-des formerly stood; Nala, near 
Nala Bhagavati; Dhaukhel, near Narayana; Khadpu, 
near Dhaneswarl; Chaukot, near the residence of Cha- 
kora Eishi; and Sanga, near Nasika Pithah 

He established his court at Bhaktapur, where he built 
a Durbar; and having one night seen and received in¬ 
structions from the Navadurga, he set up their images in 
proper places, to ensure the security and protection of the 
town both internally and externally. 

It was at this time, when Ananda Malla reigned in 
Bhaktapur, and his elder brother in Patan and Kantipur, 
that a certain astrologer of Bhaktapur found out an au¬ 
spicious moment, at which he said that sand, taken from 
a certain place, would turn into gold. The Raja Ananda 
Malla, having ascertained the exact time, sent a number 
of coolies, to take up sand at that particular moment, 
from the place called Lakhu Tirtha, at the junction of the 
Bhatikhu and* the Vishnumati, and to convey it to the 
Raja’s palace. The coolies did as they were directed, but. 


* Banipor, now called BanSpa, ia a tilla«e outside o? the great valley, eight ot 
nine mUes east of Bhatgion. Panlvat! (now Fanautl) lies five or siz milee south of 
fianepa, in another valley. Nsla ia between Banspa and Bhfttgfton, Dhankhsl 
and Khadpu lie east of Banepa. About ChaukSt I have no information. Blnga 
stands where the road from the Nepal valley crosses the low hills into the BanSpa 
Valle 
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M ihej were going back with their loads, a Sudra ihot- 
chant of Efintipur, named Sskhw&l, prevailed on them to 
take their loads of sand to his.house; and.then the 
coolies filled up their baskets again with sand firom the 
same place as before, and took it to Bhaktapur. Their 
second loads, however, not being taken up at the au- 
spioious moment, did not turn into gold, and the E&jS,, 
being enraged at the imposition practised on him, burned 
the book^. 

On the other hand, Sakhwal, having obtained so much 
wealth, with the permission of Jaya-deva Malla, paid off 
all the debts existing at that time in the country, and 
thus introduced a new era into Nepal, called the Nepal 
Sambat^. He then established a chaitya near his house, 
and placed a stone image of himself at the southern door 
of the temple of Pashupati-nfitha. Thus he obtained sal¬ 
vation. 

Mah&raj Ananda Malla, findii^ that his heap of sand 
did not turn into gold, was very angry; and going to the 
wtrologer, told him that what he had said about the sand 
turning into gold was false. Having said this, the Baja 
returned to his palace, and the astrologer in his mortifica¬ 
tion kindled a fibre, and put his book into it to be burned. 
The E&ja, however, nn his return to the palace, happened 
to observe the baskets in which the stmd had been brought, 
and saw some grains of gold at the bottom of them. He ran 
back to the astrologer to tell him that he was right, and 
se^g the fire, asked what, -oras being burned in it. The 
astrologer’s wife told him that it was the false Sh&stra 

^ r.A, the book by reeding wbieh the estroioger bed been led to meke the 
fredietion. Further on the eetrdoger ii eeid to here done thie. 

* This ere begine in Oetober, as. 880. The preeent jeer, 1876, ii therefore 
■.e. 896—7. 
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whiph her hushand ww buiiung. The B&j& was veij 
sorry, and snatching the unbumed portion of the book 
out of the fire, put it into milk. He then took the astro* 
logm’ to his palace, and after showing him the grains of 
sand which had become gold, told him that the Shistra 
was true, and that it was their own haste which was in 
fault The astrologer advised him to enquire from the 
coolies how they had carried out their orders, and they 
said that the first loads of sand had been taken by a mer¬ 
chant of Kantipur, and that those brought to Bhaktapur 
had been collected afterwards. 

BSjft Xnanda Malla was then sitting in his court, 
surrounded by his courtiers and astrologers. On hearing 
what had happened they exclaimed: “ There is nothing 
so powerful as luck or destiny in this world. High birth 
and wealth are its servants. It is also written in the 
Shastras, ‘Luck everywhere begets fortune; neither 
learning nor strength can do it. In the churning of the 
ocean Haxi got Lakshmi and Hara got poison.’ Oh Ma- 
haraj, in the Satya Yuga the thirty-three crores of gods, 
dSvatas, and daityas, churned the ocean, and first of all 
there came out the Uchchaisrava, which Indra took, saying 
that it was his lucL After the horse came out L akshmi, 
whom Yishnu took. Then came out the KalakQta poison, 
and began to destroy the world. The thirty-three crores 
of dfivatas then began to pray to Mahadeva, who alone 
was able to destroy the power of the poison. Mahadeva, 
bmng easily propitiated, appeared, and asked what they 
wanted-fxom him. They replied that the Kalakfita 
poison was destroying the world and themselves, and 
they sought protection, and implored it with joined hands 
and tears in their eyes. Mahadeva said that he would 
instantly destroy its power; and so saying, he put it into 
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his mouth, but, instead of swallowing it, he kept it in his 
throat, which became blue from the effects of the poison, 
and hence Mahad&va is named Nilarkantha. Feeling 
now very hot, he went close to the snowy range of moun¬ 
tains, but the cold there was not sufficient to cool him. 
He then struck his tiisul into the mountain, from which 
sprang three streams of water, and he laid himself down 
and let the water fell on his head. There lies Sadasiva, 
who takes away the sins of man, and exempts him from 
having to be reborn. The good things that came out of 
the ocean, after churning, were appropriated by devatas 
and daityas; but when Kakkuta came out, these all fled, 
and so it fell to the lot of Mahadeva. Such is destiny, 
oh Mahaoraj I The astrologer foretold an auspicious mo¬ 
ment, and you sent coolies to fetch gold, which all went 
to Sakhwal, who took no pains or trouble to get it. Be 
content therefore with your fate.” 

Rudra-deva Chhetn Baja, who, being learned in 
Tatwa-gyana, or the knowledge of the elements, had after 
a brief reign abdicated in fe,vour of his son Mitra-deva, 
and occupied himself in acquiring religious merit, at t.hia 
time first practised Bauddhachaiya, then Mahayanikar 
charya, then Tribidhibodhi. After this he repaired the 
old Onkuli Bihar, bqilt by Raja Siva-deva-barmS, and 
after performing the chur^karma he lived in it as a 
bandya, the sure way of obtaining mukti, and thus he 
earned salvation. This Budra-deva BajSi on one occasion 
sent an image of Dipankar Buddh to receive pindapatia- 
dan instead of himself. He also kept a guthi, by name 
BepSr Madhi, in the name of his ancestors, Bama-dSv», 
Harkha-deva, Sadasira-diva, Man-deva, NarsinhardSva, 
Nanda-dova, and of himself Bndra-deva, for his own bihftr, 
in order that people living in it might be allowed to 
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follow any trade*. To make this more secure, he in¬ 
formed his grandson Jaya-deva Malla of his having 
established this custom. 

At the time when Eaja Jaya-dSva Malla was ruling 
over Lalit-patan and Kantipur, and Ananda Malla over 
Bhaktapur, in the Saka year 811, and Nepal Sambat 9 
(a.d. 889), on the 7th of Sravana, Sudi, a Saturday, 
Nanya-deva Raja came from the south Karnataka country 
and entered Nepal. He brought with him the Saka 
Sahkala era, and introduced it. Among the troops that 
were with him were Newaras, from a country called 
Nayera, who were Brahma-putra Chhetris and Achars. 
He brought two devatas with him, named Maju and 
Swekhu, and having defeated the Malla Rajas, he com¬ 
pelled them to flee to Tirhut. He established his court at 
Bhaktapur, and ruled over it as well as over Lalit-patan 
and Kantipur. The kings of this dynasty are as follows. 

1. Nanya-deva reigned 60 years. 

2. His son Gang5,-deva reigned 41 years. 

3. His son Narsinhardeva reigned 31 years. 

In his rei^, in Nepal Sambat 111 (a.d. 991), on the 
6th of Phagun Sudi, Raja Malla-deva and Kathya Malla, 
of Lalit-patan, founded the village of ChapSgaon, then 
called Champapuri. 

4. His son Sakti-deva reigned 39 years. 

5. His sen Rama-rinha-deva reigned 58 years. 

All went well in his reigr. 

6. EUs son Hari-deva. 

He removed his court to Kantipur, in which <niy at 
this time lived a Thakuri, named Bhaskara Malla, who 
had a son called Keschandra, who was a minor when 
his father died, and unable to take care of his own 

> This passage is rather obsonre. 
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offidra, BO that his father had appointed a guardian. 
Eeschandra, however, bebg of a truant dieposition, used 
to g^ve his guardian the slip and go gambling here 
and there. One day he went to Thambahil, where he 
saw the devata being repaired by the descendants of 
Sinhal. This devata had been erected by Smhal, 
but was destroyed when DanOsur flooded the valley. 
He began gambling there, and as it was late, instead 
of returning home, he went to the house of his sister, 
who lived at Thambahil. His sister reproved him for 
playing to so late an hour, but he paid no attention to 
her, and after taking his meal, he again went out to 
gamble. He lost heavily, and returned to the house of 
his sister, who again yeproved him, but with so little 
Sfikct that Eeschandra now took away and staked the 
plate off which he had eaten his meal, and lost it also. 
When he returned his food was served to him on the 
ground, which so affronted him that he tied up the 
rice in his clothes, and going home he put it in a 
comer. To relieve his mind ffom the feelmg of degra¬ 
dation he then went to Nila-kautha-Gos&in-Than, and 
having bathed in ihe lake, prayed to the deity, and 
a^ed for help. Nlla-kantha’s voice replied •from the 
sky, that he should vjsit Pashupati and Eritimukha 
Bhairava, and his misery would be ended. Eeschandra 
did as he was directed, and seeing that ihe offering of 
rioe before Eritimukha was so rotten that the grain had 
beomne full of ma^ots, he gathered it up, and took it 
hmne. His curiouty then led him to go and see in 
what condition the rice was which he had brought from 
his aster’s house. This also was rotten, and Eis- 
^MUidra, not knowing what to do with bagged for 
and obtcuned a'quantiiy of rioe from some other people, 
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and miting tbe rotten rioe with this, he went to sell 
it. He exchanged it for some nuurchS, (the refuse lioe 
that remains after diatilUng spirit), and went to a place 
named Bakhunchhft, where he spread it out to dry, as 
it was wet, and then went to sleep. While he slept 
pigeons came and ate the marcha, and being told by 
Eritimukha Bhairava to g^ve something in return, they 
left golden dung on the spot. Eeschandra, having 
awoke, was gathering the gold, when a Bakshasa, named 
Gurung Map&, came by, and was about to devour him; 
but being addressed as Mama (maternal unde), the 
Bakshasa was appeased, and helped Eeschandra to cany 
the gold to his home. E^handra then married the 
dan^ter of Baja Harideva. 

As for the BAkshasa, he kept him in his house, and 
told him that he might have the bodies of all the perscms 
who died there for his food. Tiiis gave much annoyance 
to the people, and caused a great deal of misery, for 
when parents, to frighten their crying children into 
silence, said “Gurung Mapa take thee,” the Bakshasa 
took them at their word, and soon devoured them. 
The people therefore complained to ESschandra. He 
had ^ught 360 ropnis of land, which he had levell^ 
into a khel or plain, and called Tudi-khel, because he 
had purchased the land with gold begotten by tvdi, or 
maggots produced in rotten grain. He therefore now 
gave this plain to Gurung MApA as his rerideime, on 
condition that he was not to devour any one, and was 
never to allow three bric^ to stand on one another on 
the Ehel. In return for this service Eeschandra pro¬ 
mised to send him every year an Sra of rice' and a 
buffi) .</ for his food. 


■ Abont 80 lbs. 
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KSschandra’s son having died in his youth, he took 
his body to bum, apd having ascended into the sky by 
m^ms of the smoke, he saw his son above him in the 
clouds mounting upwards. Having come down again, 
he performed the funeral rites. He then returned home 
and built a bihar, in which he placed a bauddha, and 
assigned a guthi for feeding pigeons with 102 aras of 
dhan (unhusked-rice), because all his wealth was derived 
from pigeons. The bihax he . named Paravata-maha- 
bihajT^, from pardvata, a pigeon. He also assigned a 
guthi to place on the Tudi-khel one ara of boiled rice, 
and one cauldron ftill of flesh, for Gurung Mapa on the 
anniversary of the 14th of Phagun Badi. He then 
caused a picture of all these circumstances to be made, 
and put it in his bihar, where he lived as a devotee of 
Buddha. This picture is shown to those who wish to see 
it in the month of Sawan®. People afterwards named 
his bihar Itum-bahal. 

In the reign of Hari-deva Baja, the ministers, people 
and troops of Patan revolted, and the Baja with his 
ministers and the troops of Kathamadon (sic), going to 
suppress the rebellion, was defeated, and pursued as far 
as Thambahll. 

At this time there was a Magar in his service, who, 
through the machiOAltions of the mmisters, was dismissed 
as being no longer required. This man returned to his 
home, and praised Nlepkl as having houses with golden 
roofs and golden pran^ (or dhai^). The Baja Mukun- 
da-sena, a brave and powerful monarch, having heard of 
this, came to Nepal from the west, with a large number 

> In the eenin of KUhmSnds, west o( the Indn.ehdk or main bazar. Pigeons 
are still fed here at certain times. The; inhalnt the temples in great nmnbers, and 
an Tory tame, 'at least in tlie streets. 

' A copy of this pietnre still exists, and is exhibited as mentioned in the text. 
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of mounted troops, and subdued Raja Hari-deva, the son 
of Rama-sinha-deva. Of the Nepalese troops some were 
slain, and others fled. Great confusion reigngd in the 
three cities. Through fear of the troops the people 
buried their radishes, and having cut their rice, stacked 
it and concealed it by heaping earth over it. The 
victorious soldiers broke and disfigured the images of 
the gods, and sent the Bhairava placed in front of 
Machchhindmnatha to their own country, Palpa and 
ButawaJ. 

On the day that Raja Mukunda-sena arrived at 
Patan the priests were performing the Snana-jatra, or 
ceremony of bathing Machchhindranatha. Seeing the 
troops, they ran away, leaving the god in the DavaJi 
(bathing-place). At this moment the five Nags, which 
were in the golden canopy of Machchhindra, poured 
forth five streams of water on the head of the deity. 
Mukunda-sena saw this, and, out of respect for such great 
power, he threw upon the image the golden chain which 
adorned his horse’s neck. Machchhindra himself took it 
up, and put it round his neck, and this chain is never 
removed from the neck of the image. 

With this Raja the Khas and Magar castes came to 
Nepal. These men, having no mercy, committed great 
sins, and the Aghora Murti (the southern face) of Pa- 
shupati showed its frightful teeth, and sent a goddess 
named Maha-mari (pestilence), who within a fortnight 
cleared the country of the troops of Mukunda-sena. The 
Raja alone escaped to the east, in the disguise of a 
Siinnvasi. On liis way back from thence to his own 
Country he arrived at Devi-ghat', and died there. From 


/it ihf jinictii'u of the TuMi and Tn»fiKgangft in tlic KoftkiH vtU.‘*y 
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this time the Khas and Magars came into the country; 
and sinki and hakuwa rice were made^. The Kama^i 
Bajas reigned for five generations. In the sixth Hari- 
deva was subdued by Mufcunda-sena, whose troops were 
destroyed by pestilence. For seven or eight years after 
this there was no Baja in Nepal 

Seeing that the throne was vacant the Vais Thakuri 
Bajas of Noakot came and began to rule. In Lalit- 
patan every tol (division or quarter of the town) had 
its own Baja. In K^tipur there were twelve Bajas, 
who were called Jhinihmatha-kula. Bhatg^n had also a 
Thakun Baja. 

At this time BhimasSna, being desirous of living in 
Nepal, came in'the form of a man to the house of a 
Thakuri of Kwatha Bahai This person, having re¬ 
cognised him by some of his supernatural deeds, built 
a temple for him, the walls of which he caused to be 
painted. In this temple he established Bhimasena. 

To the west of the city (i.e., Kathmandu), at a 
distance of fifteen kos, was a place called Majipata, 
where a Bakshasa used to visit a Eshipani (a female 
dyer of chintz, Ac.). The twelve Thakuris persuaded 
him to take part in the aimual Indra-jatra, and estab¬ 
lished him in the'ldajipatu-tol. , 

From this time the Thakuris ruled the country for 
225 years; but, as they were very numerous, their names 
have not been recorded. They left numerous Bauddha 
temples, with lands assigned for their maintenance' in 


> BiaLt a nliibM buried in tbe ground till they ferment. They are then tahen 
oot, dried, and eaten. The smell is atrooions and utterly abominable. Bakuwt is 
made by stacking the rice when not perfectly ripe, oovering it with earth, and 
allowing it to heat and become slightly malted. It is then dried. It is considered 
Teiy light and wholesome. 
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LalitiipuT (Patan), Kantlpur (K§.tKan^on), and Bhak- 
tapur (Bhatgaon), 

The descendants of the Jhul-bahal Thakuris used to 
worship the das-paramita-bauddha-devatas by washing 
their feet and feeding them in their houses with kshira 
(lice boiled in milk)^ To maintain this custom lands 
or guthls were set apart. One of the descendants of 
these Thakuris had married a woman of Bhatgaon, and 
used to go to his father-in-law’s house. One day, while 
conversing with his father-in-law, he told him that he wor¬ 
shipped the daa-paramita-bauddha-devatp. The fiither- 
in-law said he would like to see them, and for this pur¬ 
pose went to Patan, and while his son-in-law was serving 
them with food, he mixed poison in something and laid 
it before them to eat. They, however, were aware of 
the treachery, and escaped the effect of the poison by 
repeating a dharani, or mantra. The Thakuri, who had 
^ven the poison, became affected by it, and no physidan 
could cure him; but an astrologer told him that his 
disease was the work of some great deity. The son-in- 
law then entreated the Bauddha-devatas for his cure, and 
by their adwe, the water with which their feet had been 
washed was given to him to drink, and he was cured. 
From that day the devatas came no more, and the 
Thakuris worship ten old bhikshus who represent them. 

A descendant of the same Thakuris of Tihru-hahal, 
named Bhaii-bharao, being poor, used to store cakes of 
cow-dung (fuel) in his dhukuti or treasury, and revealed 
to no one what he had there. He used to cany the key 
with him wherever he went; but one day he forgot it, 

’ An^ ten old men bom en; biliit ere token and worshipped os gods, nudr (eet 
ore washed ud they are fed as desAribed. The names of the original dtratia srare: 
niua piramiU, Slla p., Kshlnti p,, BIrja p., Dhyima p., ProgjA p., Upi^ p., 
®»la p., Prdnidbi p., and Oylna p. 
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and his wife, finding it in his absence, opened the door, 
and saw that the room was full of ingots of gold. She 
told her husband, who was much surprised to find gold 
Instead of cow-dung. Both of them, out of gratitude, 
became desirous to employ a portion of the gold for reli¬ 
gious purposes. The wife however wished to do some¬ 
thing for Narayana, and the husband for Buddha; and 
they could not agree which to prefer. At last they 
determined to sow the seed of bhimpati and tulsi^, the 
former as an emblem of Buddha and the latter of Nara¬ 
yana ; and whichever sprang up first was to decide which 
was to be the god of their worship. The Bhimpati came 
up first, so they followed the Buddhist religion. They 
invited the Bauddha-margis of the three cities, on 
the 3rd of Phagun, entertained them the whole night 
with feasting and an illumination of the house, and gave 
them leave to go away on the 4th. They then assigned 
lands for the maintenance of this custom, which is kept 
up to the present day. 

THie Thakuri Rajas built many Bauddha temples, 
patis®, and other reli^ous houses. They were the first 
to introduce the Ghora-jatra. 

At this time Raja Haii-sinha-deva of Ajodhya (or 
Oude), a descendant of Sri Eama-chandra, being hard 
pressed by the Musalmans, fled to Simangarh’ with his 
four ministers, family and servants, and treasura His 
Rani had a keti (slave girl), whose paramour was a Bak- 
shasa of Ceylon, who was a skilful architect. One night, 
vdien the slave girl was going to sweep the floor of the 

> TnJb! if f Und ol buil, held sacred by the Hindaa. Bfalmiifti is a shrab frith 
bmehM of small frhitltfa blossoms, held sacred by the Boddhists. 

* A ]>att if a dhomuAI or house of rest for pilgrims. One of large site ia called 
a pomah. 

s Kov nlled Simroungarb. 
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palace, her paramour gave her, without her knowledge, 
a golden broom, with which she swept, and left some 
golden fragments on the floor. The Ilaja, having seen 
these, was curious to know how they came there. After 
a long inquiry, he at length heard of the paramour, and 
calling him before him, demanded his name, caste, family, 
residence, etc. 

The demon told him that his name was Mayabija, 
and that he was a Eakshasa from Ceylon. He presented 
the Baja with a diamond necklace, consisting of 108 
stones, which were so brilliant that they resembled the 
star Venus. 

The Baja then asked him to build a temple for his 
household goddess Turja (or Tulja) Bhavani, which Maya¬ 
bija undertook to do. In one night he erected a temple 
of five stories, with images of gods and goddesses, wells 
of water, and tanks full of clear water, crowded with the 
red lotus, fish, and waterfowl. He also laid out gardens, 
full of flowers and singing birds, which could rival 
the Nandana-bana of Indra in heaven. He also buUt a 
wall round the city, so thick and high that neither beasts 
nor enemies could penetrate it. As the cock crew before 
the work was completed, he was obliged to stop and 
leave a portion of the wall unfinished. 

After some time Tuija Bhavani directed the Baja to 
go to Nepal, which he did in the Saka year 1245 and 
Nepal Sambat 444 (a. d. 1324) h 

OiLiis way to Nepal he arrived on the 9th of Pus 
Sudi, a Saturday, at a jungle called Madhu-bana, where 
his followers could get nothing to eat, and were on the 
point of being starved; whereupon the Baja prayed to 
his goddess Tuija for help. In the night the goddess 

^ Thii WM when Simronngorh was destroyed by Tngblalc Shfth of DUUI. 
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told the Rajs', in a dream, that they might eat whatever 
they could find early in the morning. Early next morn¬ 
ing the Raja saw a wild buffalo, which his people caught 
and brought before the goddess, who directed the Raja 
to seek for a man among the bushes after sunrise to kill 
it. Such a man having been found, the task of sacrificing 
the animal to the goddess was entrusted to him, and 
he was called khadgi (swordsman). The goddess then 
directed that they should eat the buffalo’s flesh, as her 
prasada or leavings. The descendants of the khadgi 
became the caste named after him, but now called Easala 
Seven castes of people came with the goddess to Padara 
Khiri, viz. Brahtnans, Bhadela, Achara, Jaisi, Baida, 
Rajaka (MS. Rajika), and Khadgi. 

The Raja was overtaken by night before reaching 
Bh&tgaon, and some traders, arriving where the Raja 
had stopped for the night, halted there also. They asked 
him what was the cause of something which they felt to 
be supmmatural in this place, where before this time they 
could never make up their minds to halt. 

The Raja then spoke thus: " In Treta Yu^ the 
monster R&vank,—a grandson of Pulastya, who had ten 
heads and twenty arms, a body like a mountain, a com- 
plezion like lampblack, a burden to the earth, an enemy 
to gods and good men, and the ruler over fifty-two crores 
of cities,—Shaving obtained the desire of his heart from 
Brahmi at Gokama, (where he had observed austerities, 
and had made a sacrificial offering of his heads for ten 
thousand years, by putting them in the burning filre ^f 
the yagya-kund,) went and defeated Indra the king of 
heaven. Ravana took Tuija Bhavani, the principal 
Devi of Amarapur, the capital, and was carrying her off to 
Ceylon, when he was seized with a pressing necessity, 
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and descending to the earth, was obliged to put down 
the goddess. When he was going to take her up again, 
all his strength was insufficient to accomplish this, and 
he was obliged to leave her where she was. After some 
time, Kama, the incarnation of Narayana, who was born 
in the house of Dasaratha, the king of Ajodhya, through 
the aid of his wife Sita and the help of Sugriva, the 
monkey king, built a bridge across the arm of tne 
ocean, killed Ravana, Kumbha-kama, Indrajit, Prahasta, 
etc., and made Bibhikhana king of Ceylon. Then Rama, 
mounting Pushpaka-bimana, returned to Ajodhya. On 
his way thither, when he had arrived on this side of the 
sea, he saw a ray of light issuing from the earth and 
ascending .to the sky. He descended to find out the 
cause of this, discovered Tuija-devi, and took her to 
Ajodhya. As he did this secretly no mention is made 
of it in the Ramayana. The goddess was brought to 
Simangarh, where Mayabija of Ceylon built a temple, 
garden, and city. This city was attacked by a large army 
of the emperor Akbar (sic), who succeeded in taking tha 
city by entering at that portion of the wall which had 
been left incomplete by MaySblja, Tuija-devi has now 
come to Bhatgaon, and her influence is such, that ene¬ 
mies are destroyed and good men exempted from hemg 
rebora She was worshipped by Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Maheswara.” 

The Raja here ended his narrative; after which, the 
Thakuris and people of Bhatgaon came to see the god¬ 
dess, and such was her influence that they quietly 
made over the Durbar to Hari-sinha-deva. He estab¬ 
lished the goddess there, in r. temple which he named 
Mula-ch5k. 

The Bhotiyas, hearing of the renown of Tuija-dSvi 

w.». 12 
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came with a large army to cany her away; but when 
they arrived at the stream named Sampusi, instead of 
seeing BhatgSon, they beheld a frightful fire blazing, and 
were frightened. They each threw down a clod of earth 
and a quantity of ashes, which formed two or three 
small ridges of hills, named Dandampa, and then they 
returned to their own country. These ridges are still in 
existence ^ 

A person who washed the clothes of Raja Hari- 
sinha-deva at Padara Khari was called Rajaka, and this 
caste of people, his descendants, settled down at Deva- 
patan and Bhatgaon. 

A Bald (physician) of this Raja was one day pre¬ 
paring to bathe in the water at Tekhudobhana-, when 
he was accosted by Karkotak, the king of the Nags, who, 
in the form of a Brahman, was seeking for a Baid to 
cure a malady with which his Rani’s eyes were affected. 
The N^, being satisfied that the man was a Baid, en¬ 
treated him to go to his house and see a patient. The 
Baid, after finishing his ceremonies and bathing, went 
with the Brahman. They arrived at a pond, at the 
south-western comer (of the valley), a thousand bowshots 
beyond Chaubahal. The pond was so deep, and the 
water so black, that it was frightful to look at. It was 
shaded by trees, large fiish played in it, and it was 
covered with waterfowl®. The Nag 'told the Baid to 
shut his eyes, and in a moment he jumped with him into 

> To the N.E. of Bhstguoo; bat I oonld not awertsin wbioh stream is the 
SsmpnsL 

* The inaction of the BAgmat! and VishnnmatL 

• This tank, Tandtb, is still in existence, and beliered to be the abode of 
Korkstak. 1 hare been gravely cantioned against going to fish there for fear of 
this mighty Nig or serpent. Daring the present reign an nnsnccessful attempt 
\r..s made to drain oS the water, with the view of getting the wealth supposed to be 
sunk in it. 
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the water, and tiiey arrived at e Durbar of Nag-raj in 
PatalpurL Tbo. walls of the nalace were of gold, the 
windows of diamond, the rafters and beams of sapphires, 
the pillars of topaz adorned with rubies. The darkness^ 
of the subterranean place was dispelled by the light 
emanating from large jewels in the heads of the Nags. 
They entered the palace, and saw the Nagini, sitting on 
a throne studded with jewels of several sorts, shaded 
w’^h umbrellas of white diamonds, one above the 
otner, and suDK>unded by beautiful Naginis. Karkotak, 
assuming his proper form, took the Bald by the hand, 
and gave him a seat near the throne. He himself 
mounted the throne, and showed the patient to the 
Bald. The Baid, having examined her eyes, took out a 
drug from a hag which he carried at his waist, and having 
rubbed it on a clean stone, applied it to the eyes, which 
were instantly cured. Karkotak gave the Baid a hand¬ 
some present and a dress of honour, and having expressed 
his gratitude, made him a promise that his descendants 
would be good curers of eye-diseases. The descendants 
of this Baid, accordingly, were renowned as good eye- 
doctors. Hari-sinha-deva, having been made acquainted 
with these events, honoured the Baid, and gave him a 
place to reside in, near Sesha Narayana. 

The descendants of the Newaras, who came from 
Nayera, stUl occupy the country. 

Dwimaju-devi made over to Hari-sinha-deva all the 
treasure which she had hoarded up from the time of 
Nanyadeva Baja; and the B,aja, in return, established 
the yearly Devali Puja in her honour. 

The kings of this dynasty were: 

1, Hari-sinhardeva, who reigned 28 years. 

2. His son Mati-sinha-deva reigned 15 years. 

12-2 
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3. His son Sakti-smhardSva reigned 22 jears. 

This Eaja abdicated in &vour of Ws son ShySmar 
sinha-deva, and took up his residence at Palamchdk^, 

, whence he sent presents to China, which so pleased the 
Emperor that he sent in return a seal, with the name 
Sakti-sinha engraved on it, and in addition the title of 
Bama, with a royal despatch, in the Chinese year 535. 

4. His son Shyama-sinha-deva reigned 15 years. 

In this reign a tremendous earthquake war- relt in 
Nepal. The temple of Macbchbindranatho and all other 
buildings fell down, and innumerable human beings 
perished. This took place on the 12th of Bhadra Sudi, 
in Nepal Sambat 528 (a.d. 1408). 

This Shyama-sinha-deva had no male issue, but only 
a daughter, whom he gave in marriage to one of the 
descendants of the Malla Eajas, who fled to Tirhut on 
the invasion of Nanyadeva Baja. He then made his 
son-in-law BajS. 


' To the eut ot Bacopa. 
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The line of Hari-onha^Sve having become extinct, the throne is filled 

by a descendant of the former Malta Baj&s, who founds a new 

dynasty. Laws of Jayasthiti Malla. Division of the kingdom. 

Malla ^jis of Bhutan. First invasion of the Nepalese territory 

by the Gbikha kings. Birth and education of Frithwinarayana SaL 

1. Jayabhadra Malla reigned 15 years. 

Before this time these Malla Bajas had ruled over 
Bhatgaon, and the Navadurga-devi, being much pleased 
(at their return), caused such a plentiful crop to be 
produced, that, in threshing out the rice, a large quantity 
was scattered about and formed a hillock of corn; which 
hillock still exists at the south-east corner of the town. 

2. His son Nag Malla reigned 15 years. 

3. His son Jajajagat Malla reigned 11 years. 

4. His son Nagendra MaUa reigned 10 years. 

5. His son Ugra Malla reigned 15 years. 

6. His son Asoka Malla reigned 19 years. 

This Raja, having propitiated the Kwathachhu-ku- 
mari-devi of Patan, defeated the Thakurl Rajas, and 
took their possessions. Through the influence of this 
llevi, the rivers Bagmati and Manmati, which flowed 
ne;u: his temple and joined there, left a great space of 
land at their junction. 

This Raja once went to hunt in the jungle of Swa- 
yambhu, and became tliinsty. Wliilo scarcliing for water 
he saw Sweta Kali and Rakta Kiill, in the middle of 
the space bounded by the Vis!iT'”mati on the west, the 
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Ba^ati on the south, and the Rudramati on the east: 
and he determined to name this place Kasipor, or the 
northern Kasi. 

This Raja ruled over both Patan and Bhatgaon; and 
Ganga-bSilakumari being pleased with him, he was 
blessed with a wise and powerful son. 

7. His son Jayastliiti Malla reigned 43 years. 

This Raja was very wise, through the favour of 
Ganga-balakumari, who was very much pleased with his 
father Asoka Malla, the sixth of the Malla Rajas, the 
descendants of Raja Jayabhadra Malla, who succeeded 
to the throne in right of his wife, the daughter of Raja 
Shyama-sinha-deva, the fourth in descent from Raja 
Hari-sinha-deva, of'the solar race, who brought Turia 
Bhavani into Nepal. 

He made many laws regarding the rights of property 
in houses, lands, and birtas, which hereafter became 
saleable. 

In fonner reigns criminals were allowed to escape 
with blows and reprimands, but this Raja imposed fines, 
according to the degree of the crimes. He ordered that 
all the four castes of his subjects should attend the 
dead bodies of the kings to the buniing-ghats, and that 
the instrumental muMc of the Dipaka Raga^ should be 
performed while the dead bodies were being burned. 

To some castes he gave permission to sound the 
kahal (a long trumpet), while the bodies of their dead 
were being burned. 

Every caste followed its own customs. To the low 
castes dwellings, dress and ornaments were assigned, 
according to certain rules. No sleeves were allowed to 

' There Are iU rige, 8C rAginls, and eight putru or eoni of theu. All theee 
tie rtrioiu inodee of nngiiig. 
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the coats of Kasais. No caps, coats, shoes, nor gold 
ornaments, were permitted to Podhyas. Kasais, Podhyas, 
and Kullus, were not allowed to have houses roofed with 
tiles, and they were obliged to show proper respect to 
the people of castes higher than their own. 

The Raja caused a stone image of Rama, with his 
two sons Lava and Kusa, to be made, and placed it on 
the bank of the Bagmati, opposite Aiya Tirtlia, where 
it is yearly worshipped as a patron deity. He also caused 
the image of Gorakhnatha to be revived with mantras 
by an inspired devotee. He likewise established a daily 
worship and ceremonies to be performed at Gokam^wara 

He built a two-storied temple of Kumbheswara in 
Lalit-patan, and put a gajura on it. He caused the 
tank near Kumbheswara to be cleaned out, and found 
in it eight stone images of Narayana, Ganusha, Sltala, 
Bilsuki, Gaurl, Sanda, Kritimukha, and the Agama- 
devatas of Bauddha-margis, which he caused to be erected 
in various places. To pacify Sitala he erected Unmatta 
Bhairava, and to mitigate liis fury he placed an Agama- 
devata above him. The„o circumstances are inscribed 
on a stone of the .said Bhairava, which bears the date 
Nepal Sambat 542 (a.d. 1422). 

This Rilja, after having earned the esteem and grati¬ 
tude of his subjects by making numerous religious and 
social laws, died on the 5th of Kartik Badi, Nepal 
Sambat 54!) (a.d. 1429)'. 

In making laws about houses, lands, aistes, and dead 
bodies, "he was assisted by his five pandits, Kii-tinatha 
Upiidhyfiya Kanyakubja, Raghunatlia Jlia, Maithill, 
Srinatha Bhatta, Mahlniltha Bhatta, and Ramaniitha 
Jha. Such laws wei-e formerly in existence, but having 

‘ There seems tu he an error iu this and the immediately prcecdiii)' date. 
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fallen into disuse through lapse of time, they were again 
compiled from Shastras and brought into use. 

Houses he divided into' three classes: Galli, situated 
in a lane; Galli bhitar, situated in a street; and Shahar, 
in the centre of the city. To estimate the value of 
houses it was to be determined how many Klia they 
covered. For first class houses a kha was 85 haths 
(cubits) in circumference; for the second class of 95 
haths: and for the third of 101 haths^. 

To the four principal castes, viz., the Brahman, 
Kshatrl, Vaisya, and Sudra, were given the rules of 
Bastu-prakaran and'Asta-barga for building houses. The 
ceremonies before laying the foundations were to be 
performed by Brahipans, if the owners of the buildings 
were Brahmans or Kshatris; and by Daivagyas, if they 
were of the Vaisya or Sudra castes. 

Lands were divided into four classes, and their value 
was to be determined by the number of Karkhas or 
Kdpnis they contained. For the fourth class a ropni 
was 125 haths in circumference; for the third class 112 
haths; for the second 109 haths; and for the first chiss 
95 haths. A hath was to be of the length of 24 lengths 
of the first joint of the thumb. 

Formerly the T^ngo or bamboo measuring-rod was 
lOj haths in length, but Baja Jaydsthiti Malla reduced 
it to 75 haths. The land-measurers were made into a 
caste called Kshatrakara, and the house-measurers into 
one called Taksh^ai’a. 

In dividing the people into castes the five councilloi' 

■ It may eeem an extraordinary arrangement, and to a Eirropeon a very ali.snrd 
one, tliat a mcaenre ehoold vary in dimensions according to tlie quality ii{ tiio 
thing to be measured. Such, however, is still the rule in KepSl. There is a special 
class of people who determine the value of houses and lauds. These people ore now 
callod ChhiLheudail, and they make a mystery of their trade. 
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had to consider that the bandyas had been converted 
in the Treta Yuga, by Krakuchhand Buddh, from the 
Brahman and Eshatri castes, and had become bhik'shus, 
and that these again had been made grihasthas by Shan- 
karacharya. It is, moreover, written in the Shastras that, 
first of all, one should live as a Brahmachari and read 
all the Shastras; secondly, that he should live as a Gri- 
hastha; thirdly, that he should accept Pravrajya-vrata, 
and live in the woods as a Btoaprastha Bhikshu ; and, 
fourthly, that he should return to the life of a Grihastha, 
or householder, and instruct sons and gi-andsons, living 
himself in a state of Nirbriti (i.e., free from worldly cares). 
He who does all this receives the title of Buddha or 
Bajracliarya-arhat-bhikshu. 

Now Shankaracharya had forced these people to change 
from bhikshus to grihasthas, without passing through 
the four difierent kinds of lives ; and being thus fathers 
of families, they were obliged to attend to worldly 
affairs; but still they were respected by the four castes. 
Hence it was determined to class them as Brahmans or 
Kshatris, their customs and ceremonies being the same. 
Bandyas therefore are like Sannyasis, who are aU of one 
class without any distinctions of caste. 

The rest of the people were divided into 64 castes as 
follows, the first mentioned being the lowest. 

(1) Charmakara, (2) Matangi, workers in leather : 
(3) Niyogl : (4) Ra-jaka, (5) Dhobi, washermen : (6) 
Kshatrikara; (7) Lohakara: (8) Kundakara: (9) Nadi- 
chhedi: (10) Tandukara: (11) Dhiinyamari: (I2) Badi: 
(1.3) Kirata : (14) Jilansabikri, butchers : ( 15 ) Mall, 
gardeners •. (16) Byanjanakara, cooks (?): (17) Mandhuja: 
(18) Natijiva: (19) Surabija: (20) Chitrakara, painters: 
21) Guyana, nlnsicians and singers: (22) Bathahom; 
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(23) Natebaruda : (24) Surppakara, cooks (?): (25) Bimari : 
(26) .Tankadbari: (27) Tayoruta : (28) Karijikara : (29) 
Bhayajachanchu: (30) Gopaka, cowherds: (31) Tamra- 
kara, coppersmiths : (32) Suvarnakara, goldsmiths : (33) 
Kansyakara, bellmakers : (34) Karnika: (35) Tuladhara, 
weighers : (3G) Kumbhakara, potters : (37) Kshetrakara, 
land-measurers : (38) Srinkhari : (39) Takshaka : (40) 
Darukara : (41) Lepika : (42) Napika : (43) Bharika : 
(44) Silpikara: (45) Marikara: (40) Chichhaka: (47) 
Supika: (48) Sajakara : (49) Srichante : (50-) Alama : 
(51) Daivagya, (52) Ganika, (53) Jyotisha, (54) Graha- 
chintaka, different kinds of astrologers: (55) Acharya: 
(56) Deva-chinta : (57) Pujita : (58) Amatya: (59) 
Sachiva, (60) Mantrl, state officials in olden times: 
(61) Kayastha: (62) Lekhaka. writers: (63) Bhupa, 
Raja, Narendra, or Chhetri; (04) Dwija, Bipra, or Brah- 
mana^. 

Brahmans were of two classes, Panchagauda and 
Panchadravida, each containing five divisions with nu¬ 
merous subdivisions. Jaisi Brahmans were not sacred. 
Among the 'Newaras there were tour divisions of Jaisis, 
viz. Acharya, Baida, Sreshtha, and Daivagya. Acharyas 
were divided into three classes; Baidas into four; and 
Sreshthas into many classes, of, which ten were allowed 
to wear the Brrihmaiiical thread, as were also the three 
classes of Acharyas and the four classes of Daivagyas. 

Of Sudras there were 36 classes, amongst which the 
Jyapu had 32 divisions, and the Kumhiil four divisions. 
The Podhya caste had four divisions. 

The four highest castes were prohibited from drinking 
water from the hands of low caste people, such as Podhyas 
or Charmakaras. If a woman of a high caste had inter- 

' Miiny of tbo-c cn>tP!- arc now not known in 
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course with a man of a lower caste, she was degraded 
to the caste of her seducer. 

Thus Raja Jayastithi Malla divided the people into 
castes, and made regulations for them. He also made 
laws about houses and lands, and fostered the Hindu' 
religion in Nepal, thereby making himself famous. 

In Nepal Sambat 515 (a. d. 1395), on the morning of 
the 10 th of Magh Sudi, having placed and worshipped 
a kalas, the Raja performed a Kotyahuti-yagya^. He 
then made a rule that Brahmans might follow a pro¬ 
fession, and enacted laws for the disposal of lands and 
houses by sale or mortgage. He then composed the 
Narakavali Slok, got benedictions from Brahmans, and 
made poor wretched people happy by conferring on them 
lands and houses, according to caste. 

The Slok. 

“ Oh sun, moon, air, fire, earth, water, conscience, day 
and night:—these by their conjunctions and virtues 
(dka-vi) know the deeds of every man. He who speaks 
aught but truth will lose his rectitude, his sons, the 
merits of his former existences, and his forelathers who 
are in Heaven. He who resumes a gift made ’ y himself, 
or by any one else, to a god or a Brahman, shall remain 
for sixty thousand years as a worm in the dust. He who 
disobeys the regulations now made and ordained, shall 
he guilty of the sin mentioned in this slok; but he who 
obeys, shall be exem'pt frpm it." 


’ A Urn performed a orore of times. I remember this ceremony being psr- 
lormed in front of the new temple in the centre of Pushuputi wood, which was built 
V Sir Jung BaliAdur. On this occaiion two ISkhs worth of giain, ghee, etc., wrere 
J'tud to have been burned. The burning went on for a long time in a pit surrounded 
I'J biin.Us or tent-wall=. 
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8. Jayasthiti Malla’s son Yaksha (or Jayayaksha) 
Malla reigned 43 years. 

This Raja, having studied the rules made by Shankar- 
aeharya, appointed Bhatta Brajimans from the south of 
India to worship Pashupatinatha, and made the Newaras 
of Deva-patan store-keepers. 

In his reign one Padma-deva built a temple for 
Dharmaraj-minanatha-lokeswara, in which he placed 
images of Samantabhadra'^odhisatwa and Padmapani- 
bodhisatwa, together with those of other Bodhisatwas, 
gods, planets, &c. This is called the Padmadeva-sans- 
karit-bihar, and its history is inscribed on a stone fixed 
in a chaitya in front of this Lokeswara^. 

In his reign' also a stone image of ^Ganesha was placed 
at Kathmandu in Teda-tol, which is between Asan-tol 
and Jyatha-tol. 

This Raja began to build a wall round Bhatgion, and 
caused the following inscription to be placed on a stone 
to the right of the principal gate. 

“ Yaksha Malla Deva made this fortification and ditch, 
and a high-citadel, in which to keep troops and ammuni¬ 
tion. In building this fortification tho people of the four 
castes willingly bore loads of bricks and earth. The Kot- 
nayaka (i.e., officer in charge of the fort) will see that the 
]>eople clean the streets and houses every year before the 
6th of Jyeshtha Sudi, and that the roofs of the premises 
in the fort are repaired. If the K6t-nayaka fail in this 
duty he shall be fined twelve dams. No horses, buffaloes, 
cows, or swine, are to be allowed to graze on the glacis. 
Any one whos'^ cattle trespass shall be fined one dam, 
and be made to repair any damage thus caused. Any 
one not attending to this shall be held ^iity of the five 

‘ To Uic cast of tlic larg«i temple of Mocliehlilotbaniitba in Patan. 
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great sins^. If any rational being causes any damage 
he shall be fined nine dams. For every brick, stone, or 
piece of wood injured in this wall, a fine of one dam shall 
be levied®. Dated the 15th of Sravana Sudi, Nepal 
Sambat 573 (a.d. 1453).” 

Yaksha MaUa and his son Jayaraja Malla built the 
temple of Sri Sri Sri Dattatreya, in Tachapal-tol in 
phatgaon. 

In this reign some potters, while digging for clay, 
found an image of Lokeswara, which had been made by 
Guna-kama-deva Raja, but which had been buried under 
the ruins of the temple that fell down in the time of the 
Thakuri Rajas. The Raja got the image repaired, and 
put it into a new temple, which he built for it in Kath¬ 
mandu. The image henceforth was named Yamaleswara, 
and the place where it was dug up was called Yamala®. 

Yaksha MaUa had three sons. He died in Nepal 
Sambat 592 (a.d. 1472). 

9. His eldest son Raya- Malla succeeded his father 
at Bhatgaon, and reigned 15 years. 

10. His son Suvama Malla reigned 15 years. 

In tliis reign a famine occurred, and the people of 
Bhatgaon were dispersed. This Raja reigned over Bhat¬ 
gaon and Bandepur (Banepa). He introduced the dance 
of the Navadurga, having heard that they had been seen 
dancing at ni^t; and also the dance of Maha-lakshmi 
in the village of Bude*. He had under his rule, besides 

' These five sins we, murdering n Brahman, murdering a woman, murdering 
a child, murdering one’s own gstra (relative), and killing a cow. 

• The fines mentioned seem very trifling nowadays, but at that time a dsm 
was the price of 100 lbs. of rice. 

• To the north ol the Bllni-pokhri or large tank, enst of Krithinriiidu. The temple 
is in Kilthm*ndu, on tho right side of the street which leads to the Indra-clmk. 

• A small tillage north of Thfmi, which latter is halt-wav betwem Krithnifimbi 
and Bhatgaon. 
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Bhatgaon, the villages of Themi, Nakadesa, Bade, San- 
khapur and Chagu. 

11. His son Prana Malla reigned 16 years. 

• 12. His son Biswa Malla reigned 15 years. 

This Raja went to Deva-patan, and in consultation 
with the Raja of Kantipur invoked the Narayanas, and 
placed their images on the four sides of Pashupati- 
natha. In the place of Jalasayana Narayana he set up 
Balasuki (Basuki). In the same year the Ichangu Nara- 
yana^ was buried under a rock that fell from the Yamalaya 
mountain. Sivananda Brahman erected in its place an 
image, which had been carried thither by the stream of 
the Vishnumatl. 

Tills Raja built a three-storied temple for Datta- 
treya in Tachapal; and having assigned lands for sup¬ 
porting the daily worship of the deity, he made it over to 
Sannyasis, for whose residence he built a matha (or bihar). 

13. His son Trailokya Malla reigned 15 years. 

14. His son Jagatjyoti Malla reigned 15 years. 

In this reign some Indian corn (maize) was by chance 
brought from the east, mixed up among a quantity of 
mas or urd-dal (a kind of pulse). The clever people 
of the country were immediately assembled, and decided 
that this new grain would cause a famine, so that it was 
thought best to send it back whbnce it had come; and to 
destroy all the ill luck it might have left behind, Brah¬ 
mans were fed, and the gods worshipped ^ 

Jagatjyoti Malla was once playing at dice with Tuija- 
devl, when a sinful thought passed through his mind, 
whereupon the goddess vanished. 

> Ich&nini is a village S.W. ol Swayambhft. 

■ This iiroceeJiug is exactly what would take place under aimilar eircumstancee 
at the present day. 
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This Raja introduced at Bhatgaon the custom of 
holding the rath-jatra of Adi-bhairava on the anniver¬ 
sary of the Mesh Sankranti. when a tall pole was erected 
in his honour as a flagstaff He also introduced this 
jatra at Them!. Having on one occasion suspected that 
the Bhairava of Bhatgaon had improper desires regarding 
a certain Sakti or female deity, he punished him by 
bringing the rath of Kali into violent collision with the 
Bhairava’s rath. The wheels of the Bhairava’s rath 
were made of wood, brought from the Pashupati forest 
by permission of the Raja of Kantipur. 

15. His son Narendra Malla reigned 21 years. 

16. His son Jagatprakasa Malla reigned 21 years. 

This Raja, having made sadhan of Bara-birja-hanu- 

niiin, built a brickwork ghat on the river to the east of 
Bhatgaon, and erected many monuments there. 

In the reign of this monarch, Dara Sinha Bharo and 
Va Sinha Bharo built a temple in Tachapal-tol in honour 
of Bhimasena. The stone lion in it has the following 
inscription: 

“In Sambat 775, 3rd of Pus Badi” (a.d. 1655)h 

In J^epal Sambat 782 (a.d. 1662) this Raja built the 
Bimala-sneha-mandapa, and having composed five hymns 
in honour of BhavanI, he caused them to be inscribed on 
a stone on the 6th of Margasira (Aghan) Sudi. He also 
caused an inscription to be placed on a stone to the effect 
that “twenty-four ropnis of land have been assigned 
to furnish oil for lighting the Mandapa.” He built a 
r>asantapur Durbar', and called i' \akhachhe-tava- 
gul-kw'atha. He erected a pillar for the Garur of the 

^ TTpre njrfiiii Ihcr*' '•001^ to be ?ome errov in the Anto. 

’ A-,oit .-f plr.iiiii. for tlio Eruiis The two lions which stood at the gate 
ilhit OWnif srt 5i>!' 10 1.. Mcn to the west of the rresent I'urh.ir in Bhiitgaon. 
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Narayana of Narayana-chok, and had the following in. 
scription placed on it: 

“Sri Jaya Jagatprakasa Malla BajSi, the master of 
many arts and sciences, composed hymns in honour of 
G&ruda-dhwaja for the benefit of the people, on the 
3rd of Jeth Krishna, Sambat 787 (a.d. 1667), being 
a Friday, when the moon was in the 26th mansion or 
Uttarabhadra, and in the 11th kumbha^, and in the 
sobhana-yoga.” 

In the same year he erected an image of BhavJlni 
Sankara. 

17. His son Jitamitra Malla reigned 21 years. 

This Baja, in Nepal Sarabat 802 (a.d. 1682), built near 
the Durbar the- two-storied Dharmasala, in which there 
is the golden Mahadeva. To the east of this he built 
the Dharmasala with the temple and statue of Narayana. 
He also erected the temple of Dattatrikasa, and the temple 
with Narayana, below the temple of Mahadeva built by 
Kaji Bhagiratha-bhaiya; as well as the two-storied temple 
called the temple of Pashupati. In the Dharmasala 
there is a stpne with the following inscription: 

“ The overseers of the water-course do not give water 
fairly to the people, therefore the followbg arrangement 
is being made. 'At the time of planting rice the people 
are to make a watercourse, and every one going to work 
at this, after doing a day’s work, must come and get a 
certain royal token (to entitle him to a share of the 
water). He who cannot produce this token shall be_^ed 
3 dams, but not more than that amount. The overseers 
are not to levy any duties for allowing water to be taken 
from the channel. The rank of people is not to be taken 


> A miitake, tot Uttorabhudn ie in Piioea, the IStb aign, and not in AqoMdoB, 
the lit*!. 
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into account In dJatrlbuting' the water, but every one Is 
to get a supply in turn. If the overseers do not allow 
water to be taken in tum« the head-officer shall be fined 
six mohars. By obedienoe to the abofe rules Iswari will 
be pleased; by disobedience she will be displeased. Sri 
Sri Ugra Malla, Sri Sri Bhupatindra Malla, and Chau- 
tara Dukhibhagirama have assisted in making this ar¬ 
rangement. The 15th of Jeth Sudi, Nepal Sambat 803” 
{a.d. 1683). 

Raja Jitamitra Malla built the temples of Pashupati 
and Narayana, and erected many other memorials. 

18. His son Bhupatindra Malla reigned 34 years 

This Raja built a Durbar with 55 jhals, or windows, 
in one of which he put a small pane of glass, presented to 
him by a man from the plains of Indiah This piece of 
glass was considered so rare and valuable that the Raja 
placed it in the window as an object of wonder for the 
people. To the right and left of the principal door ol 
the Durbar he erected stone images of Hanuman and 
Narsinha. He made 99 choks, or courtyards, in the 
Durbar. In the Mula Chok he placed a golden door^, 
and set up many images of gods; and in other Choks 
he made tanks. In one Chok, which he named Malatl 
Chok, he placed a window of sandal wood, and a stone 
with the following inscription. “In Nepal Sambat 817 
(a.d. 1697)®, on the 9th of Phagun Sudi, having placed 
these deities in the Durbar, Sri Sr! Java' Blu'ipatindra 
Malla, and Sri Sri Jaya Ugra MaUa Deva, of the solar 
race and of the Manava gotra assign the land named 

* The position oi tins pauo of glass may be seen in one of the plates. Even at 
the present day glass is very scarce in Nepal, and only used by a few of the wealthie'^t 
people. 

* Very handsome, and still well preserred. 

” In the MS. originally 818 , but corrected with a pencil. 
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Dfi lkha, Khet, consisting of seven r5pnis, and another 
piece of land named Ehapi E[het, consisting of four rSpnIs, 
as guthi. From the annual income arising from these, 
Han um an and Narsinha are to be each rubbed with one 
kurwa (li seers) of oil, on the 9th of Phagun Sudi, the 
9th of Asarh Sudi, and the 9th of Kartik Sudi, in every 
year. On the 9th of Ph^un Sudi, Taleju (i.e., Tuija) 
is to be worshipped. On the following days worship is 
to be performed, and offerings made: on the Makara 
Sankranti, Basant panchami, Sivaratri, 15 th of Phagun- 
Sudi, Ghora jatra chaturdasi, Mesha Sankranti, Bama 
navami, Kartik chaturdasi, Akshaya-tritiya, 14th and 
15th of Baisakh Sudi, 6th, 10th, and 15th of Jeth Sudi 
Ghanta-kama chaturdasi, 15th of Ssvan Sudi, Kali- 
yugadi, 4th and 15th of Bhadon Sudi, 9th of Aswin 
Sudi, Devali, Sukharatri, 9th and 15th of Kartik Sudi, 
and Saptabrihi chaturdasi. The Baja in person is to 
attfend and assist at the ceremonies. The woman who 
prepares the articles of worship is to get a share of 
the offerings. The Acharya priest is to get 22 pathis 
of rice. The roof of the Malati Chok is to be repaired 
annually. The Awal (tUer) is to get 3 pathis of rice, 
the Lohar (blacksmith) 2 pathis, and the Lohankarmi 
(stone-mason) 2 pat|iis. It is the duty of the holder of 
the guthi to attend to the above.” ' 

Bhupatindra Malla built a three-storied temple, the 
length of which ran north and south, and placed in 
it, J&cing west, a Bhairava for the protection of the 
country, and the removal of sin and distress from tKe 
people. This Bhairava gave much trouble, and the 
Baja in consequence consulted clever men, who told 
Lim that, if the Iswari of the Tantra Shastra, whom the 
Bhairava respected, were placed near him, he would be 
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appeased He therefore, at an Auspicious moment, laid 
the foundation of a fi Te-storied temple, with a flight of 
stairs, and with images of lions, grifl^s, elephants, and 
Jaya Malla (aud) PhattS. The pillars were of carved agras 
(or sal) wood, And thero were five stories of roofs. This 
temple is the most beautiful as well as the highest, in 
the whole city^. In building it the Raja set an example 
to his, subjecLS by himself carrying three bricks, and 
the people brought together the whole of the materiak 
in five days. When the temple was finished he secretly 
placed in it a deity of the Tantra Shastra, who rides 
on Yama-raj (supposed to be a Bauddhamargi-devata), 
whom no one is permitted to see, and who is there¬ 
fore kept concealed^. After this the Bhairava became 
tranquil. 

On the 10th of Jeth Sudi, Nepal Sambat 82.“) (a.d. 
1703), at an auspicious moment, the Enja placed a Chuda- 
mani in the temple^. At the moment that the founda¬ 
tion of the temple was laid, a Jyapu sowed some rice, 
and when he went to take it up, he found he could not 
puU out the plants, but had to use a spade to dig them 
up*. 

The Raja made kamU^ in the Durbar, and having 
built temples there, he placed in them beautiful images 
of Varahi, Kaumari and Vaishnavi, m the 10th of 
Bhadon Sudi, Nepal Sambat 828 (a. 1 ;. i708). 

On the 3rd of Baisakh Sudi, Nepal Sambat 827 (a.d. 

> This temple is really a beautiful work of art, covered with mogu-Ucent carvingt 
in wood. A picture of it by a native artist forms one of the plates. 

s Even to this day. 

> The chsdd-moni is a jewel worn on the top of a head-dress. 

* An omen showing the stability of the foundation of the temple, 

» A hami is an open platform at the roof of a house, on which people take the 
air. Nepalese houses are not flat-roofed (as in India), but with sloping roofs and 
tiled, 

13—2 
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1707), he placed a Bhairava and TTgradumda k She 
Njyakhachhe-tava-gol-kwatha, built by his grandlhl^r 
Jagatprakasa Malla. 

Again, he built a temple in the Durbar, and placed 
his Devata in it, that those persons who fest during the 
month of KMik might worship there. This temple con¬ 
tains the following inscription. 

“0 thou whose lotus-feet are worshipped by gods 
and the king of gods, thou who art the husband of 
Gauri, the destroyer of Manmatha, and whose forehead 
is adorned with the moon! I dedicate the faculties of 
my mind to thy two lotus-feet Be thou propitious to 
thy humble devotee Bhupatindra. On Saturday the 
10th of Bhadon Sudi, Nepal Sambat 828, Bhupatindra 
Malla, to please his patron-goddess, placed Siva in this 
temple. May Sadasiva be gracious to him.” 

The Baja and his son Banjit MaUa put a golden 
roof on the temple of the Bhairava in Nepal Sambat 
838 (a.d. 1718). 

On the 3rd of Phagun Badi, Nep^ Sambat 841 (a.d. 
1721), he dedicated a new bell for the temple of Batsala 
(or Bachhla) Devi, near the Durbar, the old one, dedi¬ 
cated in N. S. 820, after a Kotyahuti-yagya, having be¬ 
come damaged. 

1.9. His son Bimjit Malla. 

This Baja was very prudent and economical. He sent 
a great quantity of his coin to Lhasa, in exchange for 
which he got a large quantity of gold and silver. He , 
collected a great many rare and curious articles, and made 
numerous Choks in the Durbar, and also a golden door. 

Being desirous of erecting a stone-pillar, like the one 
in Kantipur, he requested Jayaprakasa Malla, the Baja 
of Kantipur, lo send oil-men to put it up. J.nyaprakasn 
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Malla complied witll liis privatelj told the 

men to spoil it. They went to BhatgSon, and prepared 
to set up the pillar, but while doing m they let it fall, 
and broke it into three pieces. Seeing that the Raja 
was displeased at this, they joined the pieces together 
again and put up the pillar. Ranjit Malla and Jaya- 
prakasa Malla both gave the men dresses of uonour. 

Ranjit Malla dedicated a large bell to Annapurna 
Devi on the 1st of Phagun Badi, Nepal Sambat 857 {a.d. 
1737). 

At this tune the Rajas of Bhatgaon, Lalit-patan, 
and Kantipur, were on bad terms with each other. 
Hence Narbhupala Sah, Raja of Gorkha, laid claim to 
the throne of Nepal, and crossed the Trisul Ganga to 
iuvade the country. Being, however, opposed and de¬ 
feated by the Vaisya-rajas of Noakot, he was obliged to 
return to Gorkha, after burning the bridge over the 
Trisul Ganga. 

A jyapu, who owned a field, near a plain to the 
south of Machchhindrapur (Bogmati), called .Deva-khel, 
was one night sleeping in it, when he saw a strange 
sight. Some one came and lighted a lamp, and then 
others came and spread carpets, on which several persons 
sat down. At the bidding of one of these, another 
person went to call some one, but returned with the 
answer that he would come to-morrow. On this the 
meeting broke up. Next night the same events took 
place, but the vacant seat on the carpet was occupied 
by Machchhindra-nfitha, who, it seems, was the person 
who had promised to come the night before. A 
Bhairava then came forward and asked for food, Mach- 
chhindiia told him to go to Gorkha, and enjoy the 
sovereignty of the country where Gorakhn&tha resided. 
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The Bhairava then said that, if he would give him 
the sovereignty over Nepal also, he would go. To this 
Machchhindra-natha agreed, and then the meeting broke 
up. From this the Jyapu learned that henceforth the 
Cterkhaa would rule over Nepal. 

Raja Narbhupala Sah had two wives, of whom the 
senior was pregnant at this time. The junior dreamed 
one night that she swallowed the sun, and, awaking, she 
told the Raja» He however only abused her, which so 
hurt her feelings that she did not sleep all the rest of the 
night. In the morning the Raja told her that it was 
merely to keep her awake that he had abused her, be¬ 
cause, if she had slept again, the effect of the dream 
would have been lost, and he considered this dream was 
as good as a promise that his kingdom would be enlarged. 
After this the junior Rilni became pregnant, and after 
seven months gave birth to a son, who was named 
Prithinarayana Sah. 

When Prithinarayana came of age he went to see 
Nepal, and lived at Bhatgaon with Raja Ranjlt Malla, 
who, being pleased with his guest, promoted a friendship 
between him hnd his son Bir-narsinha Malla. In this 
way Prithinarayana lived three years in Nepal, with the 
object of making himself acquainted with everything 
regarding the country. 

On the Vijaya dasami, when the Navadurgas were 
being" taken to the Miila Chok, Raja Ranjit Malla and 
Prithinarayana Sah stood together g.t the door of the 
Kumari Chok. When passing, the Bhairava gave the 
prasada to Prithinarilyana instead of to Ranjit Malla; 
and in like manner the Kumari presented him with a 
blue lotus. A few days after tliis Prithinarayana took 
leave and returned to Gorkha. 
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. Ranjit Malla had several illegitimate sons, who con¬ 
spired against the life of Prince Bir-narsinha Malla, and 
consuliied some ill-disposed persons as to how they might 
remove him. These people said that he might be de¬ 
stroyed by performing a Kotyahuti-yagya and pronoun¬ 
cing the mantras so as to produce a bad effect. The sons 
then told the Raja that, if he would have a Kotya¬ 
huti-yagya performed, the country would be prosperous 
and he would have done a meritorious act. The Raja 
consented, and Prince Bir-narsinha died suddenly at the 
age of 32, and with him the dynasty of the solar race 
in Bhatgaon became extinct. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Ran Malla, king of BnnSpa. The Malta Rajas of Kantipur or Katl 
maiidu, do^yn to the time of the GOrkha invasion. Repairing o 
the Swayambhu temple. Taking of Kat}mian<jU by the GOrkhas. 

9 . Ran Ma 4 ,iA, the second son of Rt ifi^ksha Malla, 
became king oi‘ Banikapur (Banepa) and seven adjacent 
villages. He reigned 21 years, and died without issue. 

Devi gave a golden head of a buffalo to 9 , certain 
oilman of Banikfipur, who, in consequence, made an 
offering to Pashupatinatha of a kavacha^ ornamented 
with precious stones, and an ek-mukhi-rudraksha®, in 
N. S. G22 (a.d. 1502). At the time that he made this 
offering he presented a shawl to the Raja, which is still 
preserved at Kantipur. These riches had been given to 
him by the Rumiirl-devi of Kuman-jcund, to be employed 
for charitable purposes. 

9. The youngest son of Raja Yaksha Malla was named 
Ratna Malla, and he had quarrelled with his eldest 
brother Raya Malla. It was the custom at that time 
for the Raja, when dying, to impart to his eldest son the 
mantra by which Turja-devi was made subservient; bui 

* Formerly a coat of mail, now any looae coat. 

* A radi&kaha is the seed of the Eleocarpns ganitms. It is need by fakirs U 
make rosaries. The seed in general has from two to eight or more lines,, marking 
its diriaions. Seeds with only one line are very rare, and considered especiaily 
sacred. There are two snch th-makhi-mdTitkthai at Fashnpati temple. Budrkksha 
mesrs liieiUlT “the eye of Bndra or Sira.” 
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Ratna Malla, tlie yoongoBt bob, teeat^ietaady got ilu» 
from his &bber, vlien ^jnng, to the prgo^ of t Hf 
eldest brother. 

Through the infiaeoce of this maoba, the Nd^-tirA- 
devi, bmng pleased wiiJi him, informed him in a dream 
that, if he went to Kuitipnr, he was sure to heoome 
Raja there, through the help of a oesrtain K&jL He 
therefore rose early in the morning, and, having seen the 
Devi, went to the house of the principal Ka^ of the 
twelve Thakuri Bajis, and told him Ins dream. 

The Eaji said he wonld assist him, and ocmoealed 
him. Then, having invited the twelve Thikmi Bajas 
to dinner, he gave them poison. After this he made 
Ratna MaUa king, who, when firmly established <m the 
throne, put the EAjI to death, as he feared that one 
who had kiUed aU the Thakuri Bajis few his sake, would 
not be likely to bemtate sdwut kinir^ him too, if a 
quarrel arose at any fiitnre tim& “Kii^ serpents, 
and tigers are never to be trusted; be who trusts any 
of them is soon ruined.” 

The Thakuris of Noakot having had the image oi 
Rajy^wari pmnted, without getting peimisaum fitom 
Ratna Malla, he was dSSmded, and defeated them in a 
battle, N. S. 611. He then brought a large qpumtity 
fruit and flowers femn Noakot, and ofeed them to 
Pashupati-natha. From this time the castom was in¬ 
troduced of bringing fruit and flowers fiw ofieringa firom 
Noak5t. 

The Baja being at one time hard pressed I 7 the 
Bhotiy.is, called Kuku, and others from the country of the 
lh\ii-dharnia, four Tirhiitij-a Bnihmass, Laving hronght 
number of troops from their spiritoal discijde Sena 
Potja of Palpa, assisted Batna Malla in driving eff the 
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Bhotijaa. From this time the place where the Bho- 
tiyas were defeated became known as Kuku-syan^jon 
and the Tirhutiya Brahmans were rewarded with grants 
of land and dresses of honoor. 

At this period the Yavanas (Musalmans) first en* 
tered Nep^ 

In this reign a SwamI (prior or abbot), by name 
Somasekharananda, from the Dakhan, who was well 
versed in Khodha-nyasa^, came to Nepal, and was made 
a priest of Pashupati-natha. To assist him in the per¬ 
formance of the ceremonies two Newaras of Bandepyr 
were appointed as Bhandaris. Two other Newaras from 
Kantipor were appointed to take care of the pn>perty 
and treasures in the temple, and were called BIsetas. 
A Dittha (overseer) was also placed over the Bhandaris 
and Bi8eta«i. This Swami got the title of Guru, and 
the Baja caused Dakshina-kali to be invoked by bin 
and placed at the south-west corner of Pashupati, along 
with the seven planets and eight Matrika-ganas. By the 
directions of the Swilmi, the Baja showed a Devi in the 
Adi-bauddha to the BhandMs, who every year perform 
Devali Puja to her. To the Bisetas he enti^'sted the 
Miniud Puja of Matili-devi, in the temple of Panch- 
linga Bhairava. After this tl^e Swami went to heavea 

Baja Batna Malla, having perfected the mantra of 
Tuij^evi, consecrated her image in a small temple, 
which he built near Tana-devata, on the 10th of Magh 
Badi, N. S. 621 (a.d. 1501). 

Batna Malla conciliated the people of Kantipur and 
Lalit^ian, and having brouguc copper from Tamba 

• A fom of worsliip consUting in luakin-' ^ rtain Bostnres \pitli the heiuli 
Hna>,iriiile lepeiting niautr-H. A tall p rt.-rm iuci- ot tm< ceremony occn^ce it 
liMt Ifane honre. 
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Kliani*, he introduced pice (poisd) into the cnrrenc^ 
instead of Sukichiis^. The Dittha N&ikja (oTeiseer) 
employed in this work was Madhana, a BaudtUiachaiya 
of Onkuli Bihar in Lalit-patan^ 

After reirming 71 years, Batna Malla died. 

10. His son Amara Malla reigned 47 years. 

In this reign the potters of Banikapur wished to jdace 
an image of Ananta N^yana in the temple of Pashu- 
pati, but &iled to get permission. . They then managed 
in one night clandestinely to build a temple of tiles 
near Bakshala, (Bachhla) Devi*, and placed the image of 
Narayana in it, without any one knowiog what was 
being done. 

In this reign the descendants of one Muni Achaiya, 
a worshipper of Bhuvaneswari, i’-'^ituted an annual 
jatra of Kumars and Kumaris (nine in number), mounted 
on nine different sorts of ratha, with rice-pestles, iron 
chains and trisuls, attended by people undeigoing tor¬ 
tures®. The whole procession goes round Isaneswara. 
This jatra takes place on the 8th of Asarh Badi. In 
Nepal Sambat 677 (a.d. 1557) this Muni Acharya had set 
out to obtain the Mrit-sanjTvani (elixir of life), and had 
disappeared. His descendants heard of his disappearance 
whUe performing the jatra, and they caused his horo¬ 
scope to be carried behind the raths in the shape of a 
dead body. While this was going on. Muni Acharya 
returned to Deva-patan with the elixir, and hearing that 
his horoscope was going to be burned with such pomp in 


> la the Chitlong Talley, at the foot of the Singhari hiUi. 

* SohiehC or Bold, an ancient coin, vorth eight pice. 

* An anoeetor of the Pandit who aaaisted in translating this book. 

* Ithis temple stands between the two bridges at Fashnpati, on the ri^t bank of 
the rim, dose to its margin. 

* Chiidisn]daeed BO the toieds appear to have transfixed thdr bodies. 
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pbce eS his onpai^ he left the two pitcheiB and the 
basket owtainii^ the elixir at that place, and made him- 
sdf mraiUe mitering into the horoscope There are 
two hlDodra at the place whme he left the elixir, which 
are called Kahkodo^ 

A Baj-haid had come with Tmja and settled down 
at Pharphin^ and afirarwards removed to Lalit-patan. 
The brong^t this man to remde at Deva-patan, and 
bnilt a place Iftr his &milY god. 

In this idgn the beaatiM dances of the gods and 
goddesses were institiited in Lalit-patan and Kantipur. 

In tins reign there lived a Bauddhacharja, by name 
Abhayaraj, clever and devoted to his religion^. He had 
three wives, two of whom had been fruitful, one having 
two sons and the other four. He then married a fourth 
wifr^ and aemng that his eld^ sons were displeano*! at 
this, he left the wife wi<h four sons at Onkuli Bih^, and 
the othm with two sons at a house which he had recently 
built, and he himself went to Bauddha Gaya with h’S 
newly-manied wife. He remrreed there three years as 
a devotee of Buddha. One day he heard a voice from 
the sky. telling him that Mahabnd^ha had accepted his 
service and worahi^, and that he should now return to his 
home, where Mahihnddha would come to visit him, and 
where he would receive the royal <&vour. The voice also 
told him riml: die who spoke was Bidyadhaii-devf, a 
haiidiiijiiil ci Mahahnddha. At this time, however, Ab- 
hayaiaj’s wife was pregnant, and th^ therefore could not 
undertake the journey. In doe season a son was bom, 
and named Bsnddhajo. After this they returned home, 
fallring with them a model Bauddha image from that 

■ lb Aimiawata(OCfB.fil>m. 

* llii(|nwwhaataiBi|iartafUMfndl{r]iiitia7nf UM^'ndiL 
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place. On arriving at home, Abhayaraj built a tbree- 
storied Buddhist temple, and erected a Bauddb with an 
image of Sakya Muni, in which he placed the model image. 
To the east of the temple, in his former house, he built 
an Agama, and placed there an image of Bidyadhari-devL 
Baja Amara Malla called him before him, and told him 
that, as his (the Baja’s) father had appointed Madhana, 
Abhayaraj’s father, as Dittha Naikya, to superintend the 
making of pice, he now appointed him to the same post. 

This Amara Malla reintroduced the Harsiddhi dance, 
but, thinking that the elephant (one of the dramatis per¬ 
son®) caused scarcity of grain, in order to counteract this 
he introduced the dance of Maha-lakshml of Khokna. 
He introduced also the following dances: 

The dance of Halchok-devi of the Jamal mountmn, 

„ of Mana-maiju-devi, 

„ of Durga-gana of Pachli Bhairava, 

of Durga gana of Lumilkali, 
of Kankeswari-gana, and 
„ of GnateswarL 

In this last dance it was found necessary to have the 
jL»agh-bhairava of Kirtipur represented, with the sheep 
which he devoured, and the performers had to go to Kir¬ 
tipur to perform their dance. In the dance of Kankes- 
wari, on one occasion, a man, who had disguised himself 
as a beast, was eaten up by Kankeswari, and after this 
the dance was discontinued, because the performance 
would have required a human sacrifice. The other dances 
were continued, some being performed annually, others 
only every twelfth year. 

He also instituted the rath-jatra of Kankeswari, 
Luchumbhelu, etc., to take place on the PretarchaturdasL 

This Baja’s sovereignty extended over the following 
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towns: 1. Lalitapur, 2. Bandyagaon, 3. Thecho, 4. Haiv 
siddhi, 5, Lubhu, 6. Chapag^on, 7. Pharphing, 8. Macb- 
ohhindrapnr or Bugmati, 9. Khokna, 10. Paiiga, 11. 
Kirtipur, 12. Thankot, 13. Balambu, 14. Satangal, 15. 
Halchok, 16. Pbutum, 17. Dbarmastbali, 18. Tokba, 19. 
Chapaligaon, 20. Lelegram, 21. Chukgrtm, 22. Gokama, 
23. Deva-patan, 24. Nandigram, 25. Namsal, 26. Mall- 
gram or Magal. 

The Baja once inquired when these villages were 
founded, and he was told that some were given as mar¬ 
riage-portions to daughters of Brahmans by Kajas; some 
were founded by rich men, three generations before this 
time; some were peopled by persons seeking refuge, when 
driven by disaster from their former abodes ; some were 
of greater antiquity, such as Namsal, Nandigram^ and 
MaJigram, which were the remnants of Bisal-nagara. 
Maligram being destroyed by fire, the people settled down 
near Nandigram, calling the new village by the name of 
the old one. Baja Sankara-deva founded Changu Nara- 
yana, a village of 700 houses, and peopled it. He also 
dedicated a town to Bajra JoginI, which he built in shape 
of a sankha (sh^ll). The above was told by respectable 
men to Amara Malla. 

11. His son Surya Malla. 

This Raja took Changu Naiayana and Sankhapur 
from the Bhatgaon Baja. He went tq live at San¬ 
khapur, and in order to please the goddess Bajra JoginI, 
he instituted her rath-jatra. He lived there six years, 
after which he returned to Kantipur and died. 

12. His son Narendra Malla. 

13. His son Mahindra Malla. 

> NindigAm i< Ui« first Tillage on the road from XlUtmindii to Pashnpati, where 
the temple of Hahdikeswar stands. 
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This Raja placed Mahindreswari and Pashupati-natha 
in temples to the north of his Durbar. He went to Dihli 
with a present of a swan and hawks for the Emperor, 
who, being much pleased therewith, granted him permis¬ 
sion to strike coin in his own name, in weight six mashas. 
He struck this coin, and called it mohar, and made it 
current in every part of his country'. 

He induced many families to reside in Kantipmr, by 
giving them houses, lands and birtas. 

He went to Bhatgaon and lived with Raja Trailokya 
Malla, and daily worshipped Tuija-devL At last she 
was pleased, and directed him to build a high temple in 
Ids Durbar in the form of a jantra^. He then returned 
to Kantipur and told the architects to build the temple 
on the plan he proposed, but they were at a loss how to 
build it. At last they were enlightened by a SannyM, 
and built it. It was completed in N. S. 669 (a.d. 1549), 
on Monday the 5th of Magh Sudi; and Turja Bha- 
vani entered it in the form of a bee. The Raja caused 
the temple to be consecrated with great rejoicings, and 
gave the Brahm^ia many birtas. From this time people 
were allowed to build high houses in the city. 

In this reign Purandara Rajbansi, son of Vishnu 
Sinha, bruit the large temple of Narayana in Lalit-patan, 
in front of the Durbar, in N. S. 686 (a.d. 1566). 

Mahindra MnlU had two sons, the elder named Sada- 
siva Malla, and the younger, by a Thakuri motner, 
named Siva-sinha Malla. 

14. Sadasiva Malla kept many horses, and the people 


I This ia tha firat ^var aoinaga of Napll. The ooppar pioe, atomped \riib bulla, 
liana and elepbanta, wan euReat long beforo. 

* A moat indefinita ^notion, M jantraa (obanna oi amnleta) are of all abapaa, 
'quara, oval, round, eta. 
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were much annoyed by his letting them loose to graze 
on their crops. 

In this reign, one Jivaiaj, the son of Bauddhaju, the 
son of Abhayaraj, the great devotee of Buddha, who was 
bom at Bauddha Gaya, visited that holy place, and after 
returning home built a large temple, like the one at Gaya, 
consisting entirely of images. It was named Mahabuddha- 
devalaya^. This Jivaraj, after performing a great puja, 
and thinking of taking some prasada of the Mahabuddha 
to the Lamas of the north, went to the Lama of Sukim 
and told him how he built the great temple. The Lama 
gave him a plateful of gold, and he returned home and 
made golden lutham (shafts) for the rath of Machchhlndra- 
natha, and assigned land for their maintenance, which is 
called Lutham-guthl. Jaya-muni, the son of Jivaraj, seeing 
that the Bauddha-margis of Nepal were deteriorating, for 
want of clever Pandits, well versed in the Bauddha-mar^ 
shastras, and for want also of good books, disguised him¬ 
self as a Dandi and went to Kasi (Benares), where he 
studied Vyakarana (grammai^, etc., and then returned 
to Nepal, with ^ great collection of Bauddha-rnSr^ books. 
Thus he promoted the Bauddha religion, and himself be¬ 
came famous as the great Pandit of Mahabuddha. 

Sadasiva Malla was a licentious man, and many hand¬ 
some women, who came to see the jatras, fell into his 
snares®. His subjects, seeing his wickedness, determined 
to take vengeance. So one day, as he went towards 

> This temple is in Plten, end is the funiljr-temple of the Pendit. It is boilt of 
tiln, on eaeh of which is the fignie of e god. 

* Such condnot on the put of the rnlers is stiU eommon. 1 hsTe heard of 
sSTUslinsUnces in which girls, seen at the jiteis bp hlgdi eOsials, hsTS been taken 
to theiT honsss and kept theta as oonenbines. Ths Nswiis, in consegnanse, oon- 
sidn it a graat. miifortnna if thair girls ua good-bibking and asaapa being marked 
br the small-pox. 
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tlie Manohara, they assaulted him with nSls and mud^xs 
(sticks, and clubs), and he was compelled to take refuge 
at Bhatgaon. The Kaja of Bhatgaon, knowing him to be 
a wicked man, kept him in confinement in one of the 
Choks. After sometime he disappeared from that place^» 
and the Chok was after this called Sadasiva-mallanchok. 

The legitimate solar dynasty thus became extinct in 
Kantipur. 

15. The people, after having expelled Sad&siva Malla, 
made his brother Siva-sinha Malla king. 

This Baja was a wise man. He caused Degutale (gods) 
to be set up by a Maharashtra Brahman, and gave him 
the title of Guru. In order to secure for the country the 
protection of Panchlinga Bhairava, who is the Chhetrapal 
of the southern side of the universe, he caused a well to 
be fiUed with many articles of worship in honour of him, 
and instituted his rath-jatra on the 5th of Aswin Sudi. 

In the time of this Raja, a certain powerful Tantrikf 
of Kantipur, by name Surat-bajra, went to Lhasa, which 
journey was considered a difficult undertaking; and one 
day, as he was taking tea with the Lama of Bhot, he sa.. 
his house in Nepal on fire, and succeeded in extinguishing 
the flames by throwing the tea on them I 

Siva-sinha had two sons, the elder named Lakshmi- 
narsinha Malla, and the younger Harihara-sinha Malla, 
the latter of whom went to reign at Lalit-pauui dunng 
the life of his fiither. His father and his mother, Ganga 
Rani, were both afraid of this prince’s violent temper. 
Ganga Rani made a large garden, at a spot midway 
between Kantipur and Budha-nilakantha, which she called 
BSni-ban®, and planted in it all sorts of fruit-treea 

* A luUt 'priiontTa hkd, and liill lutT«, in Heptl. 

> CloM to the Britiib Betidenof. The remuni o{ the garden, still knoim as 

14 


W.K. 
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One day, when Siva-sinha Malla was absent on a 
hunting expedition, Haribara-sinha Malla expelled his 
elder brother Lakshmi-narsinha from the durbar, on 
pretence of some quarrel. Lakshmi-narsinha, being in 
great fear, took refuge at Deva-patan, in the house of 
a washerman, and lived there in concealment. The two 
daughters of the washerman, by name Phikuncha and 
Paruncha, rendered him great service and became inti¬ 
mate with him. Hence Lakshmi-narsinha Malla pro¬ 
mised that, if he became Raja, he would make water pass 
from the hands of the washerman caste (i.e., would raise 
their caste to a Higher position among the castes). Ganga 
Rani meanwhile searched for her son, but in vain. 

At this time -a certain Brahmachari Khodhanyasi- 
swami, by name Nityananda-swami, from southern India, 
came to Pashupati-natha, and was made a priest of the 
temple by Ganga Rani. The middle roof of the temple 
of Pashupati being in very bad repair, she caused it to be 
taken off, leaving the temple with only two roofs. The 
gold of the one taken off was made into a gajura and 
placed on .the ,top of the temple, which was thoroughly 
repaired. 

In N. S. 705 [a.i>. 1585) she repaired the temple of 
Changu Narayana.^ 

In N. S. 714 (a.i>. 1594) the temple Jt Swayambhu 
was repaired by the Raja, and the principal timbers 
renewed. The above is inscribed on a stone, placed on 
the west of Swayambhu. 

By the direction of Nityananda-swami, Ganga Rini 
offered a flag to Pashupati-natha, one end of which was 
tied to the top of his temple, and the other to the top 

r>iiDi-bAn, ate Enclosed by a High wall, and *he place was used anme years ago as a 
deer-park by Sir Jang Bali-ldur. 
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of the durbar at Kantipur (a distance of nearly three 
miles). 

After his, both the Eaja and EUni died. At the 
time of the Eani’s death, a dreadful noise was heard at 
midnight at the south-west comer of the temple of Pashu- 
pati-natha. So loud was it, that the hearers became deaf. 
This Rani also built a temple at Bhatgaon. 

16. After the death of Siva-sinha Malla aiid Ganga 
Rani, Lakshmi-narsinha Malla became Raja, and ruled 
over Kantipur. In this reign, on the day of Machclihindra- 
natha’s Lagan-jatra {i. e., the day on which his car reaches 
Lagan-tol), Kalpa-briksha (the tree of Paradise) was 
looking on in the form of a man, and, being recognmed by 
a certain Biseta, was caught by him, and was not released 
until he promised the Biseta that, through his influence, 
he would be enabled to build a satal (pati) with the wood 
of a single tree. On the fourth day after tliis, the Kalpa- 
briksha sent a sal tree, and the Biseta, after getting the 
Raja’s permission, had the tree cut up, and with the 
timber budt the satal in Kantipur, and named it Madu- 
sataJ. From its being built of the timber of one tree, it 
was also named Kathmado^. This satal was not con¬ 
secrated, because the Kalpa-briksha had told the Biseta 
that, if it were, the wood would walk away. 

This Raja had a Kaji, by name Bhima Malla, a relative 
of the Raja’s younger daughter’s husband, who was a 
great well-wisher of his master. He established thirty- 
two shops in the city, and sent traders to Bhot. He 
himself went to Lhasa, and sent back to Kantipur a large 
quantity of gold and sUver. Owing to hLs exertions, the 
property of Nepalese subjects dying at Lhasa was made 

It stands on the right-hand siJe of the road leidins from th.‘ Purhar over the 
Tishnumati. 
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over to the Nepalese government; and he brought Kuti 
under the jurisdiction of Nepal. 

While this Kaji was in Bhot, some mischief-maker 
told the Raja that Nityananda-swami never bowed to 
Pashupati-natha, and the Raja went to see if this were 
the case. Nityananda-swami guessed his purpose in 
coming there, and after the ceremony of worship had 
been finished, and Chandeswari had been worshipped, he 
bowed to Kama-devata, whose foot broke and fell off 
He then bowed to the Dharmti-sila, and it cracked in two. 
Next he bowed to a stone inside the southern door, which 
also fell in pieces.' After this, he was on the point of 
rushing inside to bow to Pashupati-natha, when he was 
forcibly stopped by* the Raja. From this day it was the 
custom of the Swami, after the ceremony of worship had 
been finished, to stand at the south-western comer of the 
temple and cry "Pakdo” three times. He died shortly 
after this. 

Bhima Malla returned from Lhasa, and rendered 
many services to the Raja. He caused the cracked 
Dharma-sila to, be covered with a plate of copper. He 
was desirous of extending Lakshmi-narsinha’s rule over 
the whole country, but some one persuaded the Raja that 
he was aiming at 'making himself king, and hence the 
Raja caused him to be put to death. His wife became a 
sati, and uttered the curee, “ May there never be bibeka 
(sound judgment) in this durbar^.” 

The Raja afterwards expressed great sorrow for what 
he had done, and, owing to the curses of the Kiji’s 
family, he became insane, and unfit to manage the 
affairs of state. 

17. His son Pratapa Malla then took the reins of 

' And bffir enrae H«mi to hare stuck to the conntiy to the present tune I 
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government into hia hands, and ruled for 61 years. He 
kept his feither in confinement, and the old man died 
insane, and thus the mantra of Turja was lost. 

Pratapa Malla took his seat on the gaddi (throne) 
in N. S. 759 (a.d. 1639). Though he did not get the 
Tuija mantra, still he was possessed of great ability, 
talent, and learning. He brought two Earns from Tirhut, 
and married them. He introduced the annual rath- 
jatra of Sena (or Sanu) Machchlundra, who was dug 
up by potters and placed in a temple by Raja Yaksha 
Malla. 

This Raja brought together many Pandits from other 
countries, and learned many things from them. He 
composed prayers for different Pltha-devatas of Nepal, 
and after getting them inscribed on stones, placed them 
in many holy places, such as Pashupati, &c. He made 
himself master of all the Shastras, and amassed four 
crores of rupees, which he buried in a place according to 
Bastu-chakra^, and having placed four flags, he built 
the Mohau-ctiok over it^ In order to keep away evil 
spirits, witches, and epidemics, such as smallpox, he 
made a principal gate to the palace, and set there an 
image of Hannman, whence it Avas called Ilanumau 
dhoka. To perfect these precautions, he placed a 
Hanuinan with five faces in a three-storied temple. He 
built Nasala-chok, and put in it the furious images of 
Narsinha and Nritya-natha, to which ho afterwards 
added several others. He built Indnipur and a Jagan- 
natha-devala in front of the durbar, atal on the 5th of 
Magh Sudi, N. S. 774 (a.d. 1654) he coihpo.sed a prayer 
to Kalika, and had it inscribed on stones in fifteen differ- 


> A oercmoDy used in Iftying tho fonuriations of etc. 

' Ou8 of the courts in the imltcc at Ksthniiiudii. 
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ent characters, all of which he had studied. These he 
placed in different temples and in the durbar^. 

He made a beautiful image of Nritya-natha, exactly 
like one in a conical-shaped temple, and placed it in a 
large pati, newly bu'lt for the purpose, which was named 
Madu-nasala-deva. He gpt made a metal image of Bis- 
warupa, to be placed outside of the durbar during the 
[ndra-jatra, for the people to see. He caused the jalhail 
or stone on which the emblem of Siva is fixed) and the 
rreater part of the emblem of Parchlinga Bhairava to 
je covered itp, because people from the plains of India, 
seeing the jalhal-i, used to laugh at the Nepalese for 
sacrificing animals to Mahadeva. He built Bhandarkhal 
(in the durbar), and made a tank. He went to consult 
Jalasayana Narayana, and was told not to make an imago 
t()r this tank, so he brought an old image, which was lying 
in a pond near Gyaneswara, and placed it in the tank. 
Being desirous of supplying water to the tank from Nila- 
Xantha, he got {permission from the deity, and brought 
the water in a narrow channel. When it reached llanl- 
ban it stoppedand the Baja made a vow that he would 
not go to the durbar till he went along with the water. 
He remained there for a whole year, and the Indra- 
iatra was celebrated at that place. During this time 
an embankment was made to the level of the watercourse. 
The places .which supplied earth for this work were 
named Tapainajol. In the Navaratri, or Dasahra festival, 
the work was completed; the water reached the tank, 

^ This inrcription forms oue of the plates. The date 774 is in the fifth line, 
between the second and third devices. 

• There is a break in the Tftr or table-land here. The mound mentioned is close 
to the Besidency, and indeed the Besidency garden and grounds ore snppl^ with 
water from ^is channel. The embankment is about a quarter of a mile long and 
thirty feet high. 
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and with it the Raja returned to the durbar and wor¬ 
shipped Narayana. On the same night the Raja had a 
dream, in which he was told by Budha-nilakantha that 
he or any of his descendants or successors who went to 
visit Nilakantha would die. Hence, from that time, no 
Raja ever visits Budha-nilakantha. 

After a few days the Raja heard that there was a 
frightful stone image in a tank, near the place from which 
he had brought the image of Jalasayana Narayana. He 
went there and recognized it as Bhimasena, who played 
in a stone-boat in the water, when the valley was a lake. 
He caused it to be dragged out and placed to the west of 
the duroar. This Bhairava possesses great powers. 

He t.lien set up in the Sundara-chok an image of 
Nar^yan^,, m the attitude of riding on the Kala Nag after 
vanquishing him, and along with him he placed an image 
of Garuda. Both of these images had been found in a 
place called Sakonha in the Sankasya-nagari. This Garuda 
gave much annoyance to the Raja, who in consequence re¬ 
moved him to a spot near the Narayana of Narayana Hiti. 

Syamarpa Lama came from Bhot, and renewed the 
(jarhha-lcdth of Swayambhu (the main timber round which 
the mound is built), and gilt the images of the deities. 
This was done in N. S. 7G0 (a. D. 1640), and this date 
and the name of Raja Lakshnii-narsinlia are inscribed 
under the arch of the southern side (of the temple). 

Raja Pratapa Malla then composed a prayer to Swa¬ 
yambhu, which is inscribed on a stone at the temple. 
It is dated N. S. 770 (a.d. 1650). In like manner he 
composed many verses, and set them up in different places, 
inscribed on stones. At last he inscribed his name on 
his coinage, with the affix Kavindra (poet), and obtained 
great celebrity. 
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Being a young man, he was veiy amorous, and the 
number of his concubines amounted to three thousand. 
At this time a girl, not yet arrived at puberty, fell a 
victim to his lust and died. Afraid of the consequences 
of this great sin, he went to Pashupati, and remained 
there three months, during which time he erected 
emblems of Siva, named Koti Linga, built a temple in 
the middle of the space, and performed a Kotyahuti- 
yagya. He then repaired the gajura of the temple of 
Pashupati-natha, and erected a pillar at the southern door 
of the temple. He and every member of his family then 
performed the ceremony of Tola-dan^. Next, statues of 
all of them were placed in the temple. On the fourth 
day after this .he made solemn vows, and gave many 
fields north of Deva-patan as gdchar or common giazing 
grounds. He then placed emblems of Siva, with temples 
built over them, at intervals of a pace, all the way from 
Pashupati to Kantipur, and hung up a pataka (flag) of 
doth, extending from the temple of Pashupati to the 
temple of Mahadeva in Mohan-chok in the durbar at 
Kantipur. By doing aH this, he obtained absolution for 
the sin he had committed. 

At this time a Maharashtra Brahman, by name 
Lamba-karn Bha^tta^, came and lived at Kuleswara. He 
paid a visit to the BJja, who, oh bemg made acquainted 

> This oonsiits in weighing the person against gold, silTer, or whatever the 
offering is to be. 

* So oame.l from one of his ears being very long. He obtained a promise from 
the BijS of as much land as he coold walh round in seven days. He might-easily 
have walked round the entire kingdom in less time; so the sardars persuaded him 
that it would be beneath his dignity to walk, and that he must be carried in a 
palkl. They then provided cripples and blind men os bearers, and lame men to 
cook hit food, and sent them off to the north-west comer of the valley, which is 
hilly and wooded. Of course he did not make very rapid progress, but still he got 
over a good deal of gronnd, much of which is held I 7 his descendants to the present 
day. They are a wealthy tamilv. 
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with hifl merits, gave him the title of Guru. By his 
advice the Raja built a high temple near Degutale, with 
tli!ree golden roo&, and placed his own and his spn’s 
statues on a pUlar (in front of it). 

At this time a Nag of Chaubahal, by name KoinabasI, 
came to Pashupati, along the Bagmatl, and having caused 
the water to rise, entered the temple by a drain and 
stole the ek-mukhi-rudrciksha, which Narayana, in the 
disguise of a SannyasI, had ^ven to Mohan Sinha Salmi 
of Banikapur, who sewed it on a coat which he offered' 
to Pashupati. Basuki, having heard of the robbery, 
jumped into the river, killed the N&g, brought back the 
rudraksha, and put it on the jalhari. When the river 
had risen near Rajyeswari, a great crowd came to see it, 
and the Raja with hk Guru and priests also came there. 
Then Lamba-kam Bhatto, having put a stop to future 
inroads of Nags, rebuilt the temple of Basuki with a new 
gajura, and, to insure the security of the temples, he 
put in them musical instruments, called Dhapani, to be 
played on when one quarter of the night remained. 
From this time, through the favour of Basuki, no acts of 
violence have been done by the Nags. 

In this reign a Tirhutiya Brahman, by name Narsinha 
Thakur, who had for three years repeated the mantra of 
Narsinha, and thereby secured his aid when needful, 
came to Kantipur. He went to live at Panchlinga 
Bhairava, where the Raja visited him, and, becoming 
acquainted with his powers, gave him the title of Guru. 
Sometime after this, having perused the book, Mohdkala 
Sarihit-d, the Guru went to a place north of Sl§khmantak- 
ban, and having found there a khadgi (kasai) and a 
tail-kar (mlman), and examined the marks on thUr 
bodies, he came to the conclusion that that spot was the 
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abode of Iswatl He communicated this intdlllgSn^ to 
the who employed all his subjects jto djg a tank 
there, and jan Iswari appeared. Then he putitoodi baams 
in the shape of a jantra, to cover the sutiaaueaus fira and 
prevent it from rushing up, and ovtsr these % placed a 
jantra of the shape of eight lotus leaves He ttien placed 
there a Bhairava, the Navardurg^gaSia the Slekh- 
mantak-ban, and fiins^Narsinha. Be next enclosed 
the place with a wall, within which he erected pillara, 
•one surmounted by a lion and the other by a statue of a 
man. Having thus discovered Guhjeswari-Kall-Maha- 
maya, he caused a prayer Lo be inscribed on a stone, 
which he put in the temple. Under this prayer is tne 
following insciiptiou: 

“ Glory to Sri Sri Sri Kajadhiraj Ramachandra, of the 
soiar race, whose descendant Sri Pratapa Malla Baja, 
in order to secure his welfare, has erected a pillar, sur¬ 
mounted by a lion, in front of the temple which he has 
built and consecrated with burnt offerings and sacrifices. 
On Thursday, the 6th of Baisakh Badi, Uttara nakshatra, 
SuUia yog, he has dedicated them to Guhjeswari Bha- 
vanL” 

This inscription is in Sanskrit, and under it is the 
following in thp language of Nepal (Parbatiya): 

“ These sloks. have been composed by Sri Sri Kavindra 
Jayn Pratapa Malla Deva, and are dediibatea to Sri Sri 
Sri Guhjeswari;" 

In this reign, in N. S. 774 (a.d. 1654), Sumaraj Bake 
Bhikshu built the Lagan Bahai in Kantipur. 

In N. S. 777 (.a. d. 1657), on the day of the full moon 
in Magh, the B5j3, placed a gilt image of Biswarupa iu 
Layakul-bahilL In Pau-bahal he placed a pmnting, i-epre- 
^ting figures engaged in churning the ocean, and he 
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directed that it should he taken, out on great festival 
days. He assigned a guthi for this purpose. 

On the 13th of Bhadon Badi, N. S. 777, the insane 
Baja Lakshmi-narsinha Malla died, after being in con¬ 
finement for sixteen years. His remains were burned at 
Pashupati, at the Deva-ghat, on the Baj-smashan. One 
of the widows of the Baja, by name Bhavani hOi]^ per¬ 
formed sati on this occasion. 

Pratapa Malla had four sons: P^hipendra Malla, 
Nripendra Malla, Mahipendra (or Mahipatendra) MaUa 
and Chakravartendra Malla. 

A Swami Khodhanyasi from the south of India, by 
name Gyanananda, came to Pashupa+i. The BAja went 
to see Wm, and, having examined him, appointed him 
priest of the temple. By.the Swami’s advice, the Baja 
made an umbrella of gold with the Panchayana-pancha- 
patra mantra, and having caused an inscription to be put 
on it, of doks composed by himself in the Bhujanga 
measure, to which the Swami added the abstruse Tan- 
dava-mantra, made by Mahakda, he offered it to Pashu- 
pati-natha. Then the Swami, to propitiate Pashupati- 
natha, on the 14th of Savan Sudi, made an offering of 
cotton thread, seven dhamis and one seer in weight, after 
going through a long purifying ceremony, which is called 
Pabitrarohana. This ceremony lasts for four days, and 
on the last day the prasada is offered to the king. 

The Raja then built a house for the Swami in Deva- 
patan, in which to perform his daily religious ceremonies, 
and in the middle of it he made a raised platform. The 
Swami built another house adjacent to it, in which ho 
placed a deity of the Swatantra-mularmuiiiti-urddhanmaya 
for his daily worship. 

By the Swami’s advice, the Raja left his throne for a 
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time to be filled in tom by bis four sons, for one year 
each. NripSndra Malla, when acting as BajA, made a 
coat for the Nandi of Pashnpati-natha. During the reign 
of Mahipendra Malla, Pratapa Malla placed a large bajra 
(thunderbolt of Jndra) in the Dhannadhatu mandala in 
front of Akshobhya Buddha, on the eastern side of Swa- 
yambhu, in N. S, 788 (a-D. 1668). To the right and lefr 
of Swayambhu he built two temples, in which he put 
secret Agama devatSs. Chakravartendra Malla reigned 
only for one day and then died, but the other three sons 
reigned for their three years. 

The inscription on ChakraTartendra’s coin, devised 
by the SwamI, consists of a triangular Bunastra (bow and 
arrow), |*as (a noose), Ankus (the iron hook for driving 
an elephant), Eamal (a lotus), Chamar (a yak’s tail), and 
Sambat 789. This device caused his death^. 

The deceased son’s mother was inconsolable for the 
loss of her youngest bom, and the Baja, to comfort her, 
caused a tank to be dug, and built in the middle of it a 
temple> containing the family deity. This tank was 
filled with , water brought from every Tirtha or holy 
place. On its southern bank the Baja placed a stone 
elephant beaming his own and the liani’s statues. This 
tank is called the Biini Pokhri. 

Tliere was a Gubalial (or !^uddliist guru), by name 
Jamana, who advised the repairing of the Itum Bahai, 
built by Keschandra. The Biija learned many arts from 
Jamana Gum-bhaju and Lamba-kam Bhatta, and showed 


> A bow uni arrow are oniinoas of death, bnt, nererthelem, the water in which 
oneh aroin Udipped iiotseseei the ilnalitj of eaueing a opeed; delim? in ebild-bed. 
These ooini, which are very rare, are still nsed for thia pnrpoee. A oword that hoc 
killed a man ii also nacd in the «imc way; and the figure known among children 
in ScoUau'd ae " the walls of Troyis iiU]«posed to haw the same effect, if shown 
to the woman. 
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his skill by exWbitmg many wonderful i^bts to the 
people' He died in N. S. 809 (a.d. 16S#). 

18. His son Mahlndra Malla, or ffiiQpalendra Mails, 
succeeded him. He instituted th# jatrS of Sweta-bba- 
yaka, and the guthi, or lands assigned for its support, 
were given in charge to the Bandyas of Chabahll He 
died in N. S. 814 (a.d. 1694). 

19. His son Sri Bhaskara Malla succeeded him at the 
age of fourteen, and reigned for eight years. He had two 
wives and two concubines. He built a beautiful Dharma- 
sala in Kindsl®, and remained-always in the society of 
his women. In the year in which the Raja reached, his 
22nd year there were two months of Aswin®, and the 
Raja determined to hold the Dasain (Dasahra festival) 
during the intercalary month. The people of Bhatgaon 
and Patan refused to celebrate it in that month, but the 
Raja persisted in doing so, and the goddess, being angry, 
sent a plague called Maha-mai, which appeared now after 
an interval of 120 years. 

The symptoms of this disease were that the patient 
was seized with a pain in the head near the ear, and 
death ensued in an instant. The daily mortality amounted 
to between 30 and 40. This lasted for two years, but at 
length the frightful teeth of Pashupati were seen, and 
the daily number of deaths increased to between 80 and 
100. At this time Jhangalthari Kaji kept the R^ja, his 
two wives, and a servant, with a store of provisions, in 
Kindol Bahai, to prevent the disease being communicated 
to them. He kept them there for six months, while the 
plague was raging in the co untry. 

1 Among other feaU, he is said to nave made the etatne of a Bbaiiava in front 
of the palace emile and move ite head. 

* Bonth of SwayambhO. 

* The time for festivals and religions ceremonies is calcnlated by the Imui 
month, and no festivals ore celebrated in the intcrcolaiy month. 
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At this time a JogI came, and told the Eaji that the 
Maha-mai ■would not be appeased by any small ceremony. 
If he was desirous of appeasing the goddess, he should 
give every man in the country, whether a native or a 
stranger, an ample meal of such food as he liked best. 
The Kaji therefore distributed food at Hanuman Dhoka, 
and in four days the plague began to abate. The Raja 
inquired about the plague from a cultivator, through a 
hole in a window of the Dharmasala at Kindol; and 
being assured that the mortality had abated, he jumped 
out of the window, and ran to the durbar. He died that 
same night, on' the 15tn of Bhadon Sudi, N. S. 822 
(a. d. 1702). The cause of his death was that the eye of 
Maha-mai had fallen upon him. In liim the solar dynasty 
at Kantipur became extinct. The Ilanis and Maijus 
(concubmes) sent for a distant relative, on the side of a 
daughte?, and having made him Raja, the four became 
Satis. 

20. The new Raja was named Jagajjaya Malla. He 
built a temple to liadha-Krishna and another to Maha- 
Vishnu. There was a drought in his reign, and as the 
Riija thought that it was the result of the resumption of 
charitable grants of land, he caused lands to be assigned 
to Pashupati-natlia to supply the Mahabali-bhogh 

He had two sons, liajendra-prakasa and Jaya-prakasa, 
born before he became Raja. After becoming Raja, he 
had three sons born in Mohan-chok, viz. Rajya-prakasa, 
Narendra-prakasa, and Chandra-pi'akasa. Nine years 
after he became Rajii, the eldest son Rujcndra-prakasa 
died. TheR; ijfi was so grieved at this that he shut him¬ 
self up in his palace for three months. The Khas sepoys 
came and comforted him, saying that he had four sons 


1 Fooi offercil to the gods ami afterwanU diitribntcil to fakirs. 
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left and ought not to give himself up totally to grief. 
The Eaja told them that it was his wish that, after his 
death, Jaya-prakasa should be made king; but the sepoys 
said that they would make Itajya-prakasa king, who was 
born in Mohan-chok. This avowal of their intention made 
Jaya-prakasa their enemy. 

After a time, Chandra-prakasa the youngest son died, 
and his father made a tank in his name on the other side 
of the Tukhucha, which he named Mihma-juju-ka-p6khri. 

At this time the Raja heard from a fakir that the 
GOrkhrdi Raja, Prithwlnarayana, had extended his rule as 
far as Noakot; and being grieved also by the resumption 
of chantahli lands which was sure to bring ruin on 
his kingdom, he died in N. S. 852 (a. D. 1732). 

21. Jaya-prakasa Malla succeeded him, and reigned 
for 39 years. Being afraid that the Durbar officials 
wi.shed to make his brother, Rajya^prakasa, king, he ex¬ 
pelled him from the durbar during the time of mourning 
for his father. Eajya-prakasa then went to live at Patan, 
where the Raja, Vishnu Malla, treated him well, and 
said that, being childless, he would adopt him as his 
heir. 

The Tharls (Durbar officials), being offended by the 
Raja not allowing them a near approach to his person, 
took Narendra-prakasa to Dova-patan, and made him 
king over five villages, viz. Sankhu, Changu, Gokama, 
Nandi-gram and Dova-patan. After four months, Jaya- 
prakasa deposed him, and he took refuge at Bhatgaon, 
where shortly afterwards he died. 

Taya-prakasa imprisoned some of the mischief-making 
Tharis and restored order to his kingdom. The Tharls 
however gained over to their partv the Rani Dayavatl, 

^ Lands given as gifts to temples. 
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and proclaiming her infant son, only 18 months old, as 
king, they obliged Jayarprakasa to flee from the durbar. 
The Raja first went to Mata-tirtha, but being driven out 
from there after eight months by mx Pradhanp (state 
officials! of Lalit-patan, who had espoused the cause of 
Rani Dayavati, he went to Godavari He was expdled 
thence also, and took refuge at Qokameswara; but being 
obliged to leave that place too, he went to Guhjeswari, 
where a devotee gave him a khadga or sword. After 
two years and six months had been spent in exile, he was 
one day worshipping at Guhjeswari, when a fish, an ofier- 
ing to the goddess, came into his hand^ He accepted 
this as a good omen, and mounting his horse Khurasan, 
with his sword' in his hand, he met the troops from 
Kantipur and defeated them. He killed a great many of 
them, and returned to his durbax in Kantipur. Here he 
took up in his arms his infant son JyOti-prakasa, and put 
to death those who had made him king. Some of the 
Kails took poison to escape punishment, and Dayavati 
Rani hanged the Kaji who had been the chief instigator 
of the rebellipn. She herself, however, was shortly made 
to end her life in imprisonment at Lakshml-pur (one of 
the choks in the durbar). 

Jaya-prakasa,''having disposed of his enemies, and 
confiscated their property, assembled a court of good men 
and Brahmans. He now invaded Noakot, and Prithina- 
rayana was obliged to retum to his own country, leaving 
Noakot in the Raja’s hands. Eight years after this,J;he 
Raja was informed that Kasiram Thapa had promised the 

I At OuhjeBwari there ie a smaU well, with sight lotos leaves of silver aronnd it, 
and three ka.aeas of gold, silver and crystaL When a man has worshipped, he 
takes op a kales, and pnts his hand into the wdl to draw water; and if any 
of the things that have been offered eome into hie hand, it is regarded as a good 
omen. 
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Gorkliali Baja to get possession of No^ot for Mm. The 
Baja therefore summoned him on some pretext, while he 
was performing sandhya at Gauri-ghat, and put him to 
death at Chabahll, in spite of the Thapa’s protestations 
of innocence. The Raja said that Thapas £udhath5ki, 
Bist, Bagli and Basnyat were his enemies, because they 
had said to his father that they would not take him, 
Jaya-prakasa, as king. 

Prithwinarayana, having heard of the death of Kasi- 
ram, came to Noakot, and took possession of the lands of 
thirty-two Tirhutiya Brahmans, who fled to Nepal. From 
that day Jaya-prakasa’s fortune began to decline. He 
ought not to have put Kasiram Thapa to death. 

He now heard that the six Pradhans of Lalit-patan 
had deprived his brother of his eyesight, and having got 
them into his power he imprisoned them. They were 
taken round the city, and were made to beg a handful of 
churd^ from every shop for their food. Their wives 
came to see them and brought food to them, but the 
Raja caused them to be dressed as witches, and after 
making them go round the city with their Husbands, and 
treating them very ignominiously, he let them go. These 
Pradhans after their release endeavoured to dethrone 
Jaya-prakasa. The GorkhaU Raja was very glad to hear 
of all these events. 

The Raja, in return for the favour which he had 
received from Guhjeswari. built the Guhjeswarl ghat and 
the houses around the temple. He turned the course of 
the Bagmati, wMch formerly ran northwards at that 
place. He also assigned lands for the expenses of the 
daily and for keeping a lamp constantly burning 

• Eice partly boiled and then pounced Sat and dried. 

® Five wicks lighted in a vessel, which is turned round before a shrine. 

IS 


W. N. 
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during the two Navaratris every year days and 

nights from the first of Kuar Sudi and Chait Sudi). He 
established the custom of feeding people in the Guhjes- 
wari jatra, introduced by his father. At Padiupati-natha 
he built a high platform, and caused KSti-pfirthivi-piija 
to he performed^. He caused 21 dharas to be made at 
Bda or Lhuti-kot (Baliiji), and appointed priests there, 
the water having been ascertained to come from Gandaki®. 
He caused numerous Saligramas to be brought from Kali 
3}andaki and, placed in the temple of Pashupati-natha 
and Pasuki. From this time Saligramas became known 
in Nepal. 

The ornaments of Guhjeswari were stolen, and Kaji 
Gangadhar-jha traced the thief and recovered the pro¬ 
perty. Raja Ranjit Malla (of Bhatgaon), being actuated 
by envy; sent some Bhotiya thieves, who entered the 
temple of Guhjeswari, broke the large bell, upset the 
Bhairava, and took away the Mula-kalasa ; but no sooner 
had they done this than they were struck blind, and were 
obliged to throw away the kalasa and make their escape. 
It was found six months atterwards and restored to its 
place. 

There was a Kiijl of Lalitpur, who once said that he 
would never permit himself to be imprisoned by Jaya- 
prakasa. The Raja heard of this, and having got hold 
of him, by means of a Guru, named Devananda-bhaju, 
he put him in prison, where he died. The Gorkhali Raja 
v^as glad to hear of all these things. 

At tliis time Prithwinarayana Sah attacked Kirtipur 
with a large force. His main camp was at Naikap®. 

* One orore of emblems of Siva are made ot clay and worshipped in thie pOj». 

* The water oomei from several springs at the foot of the K.^gilriun moun¬ 
tain. This is where the fish-tanks now are. 

* The rocky range on which Kirtipur and Chanbahill stand. 
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The Nepalese Kajis, noblemen, and sardars wore anuour. 

In the battle the troops of Deva-patan, being enconrag§c 
by their local goddess Jayabageswarl, struck the first 
blow. On the Gorkha side, Surpratap lost one of his 
eyes, and Kalu Panre was killed. The battle lasted for 
twelve gharis (nearly five hours), and both sides lost many 
men. On the Nepalese side twelve thousand sepoys, 
brought from the plains of India by Saktihahahh Sardar, 
were killed. Maharaj Prithwinarayana Sah was in a 
dola (palanquin), and a sepoy raised his khoda to cut 
him down, but his hand was held by another, wno ex¬ 
claimed that he was a IlTija and not to be killed. A 
Duiln and a Kasai then carried the Raja in one night to 
Noakot. The Raja praised the Duan and said Sydhm 
j)ut (“ Well done, my son ”), and from that day the people 
of his caste came to be called Putwar and had access to 
the king’s person. 

Jaya-prakasa now thought that the Gorkhalis were 
annihilated, and made great rejoicings. In this way the 
Nepalese repulsed the attacks of the Gorklirdis for 
eighteen years. 

At this time the Raja had put a stop to the yearly 
stonethrowing at Kankeswarl; but hiiving heard a great 
noise at midnight, he was obliged to allow the custom to 
be continued. He built a house in Kantipur for the 
Kumarls to live in, which was constructed according to 
basin chakra, and instituted their rath-jatra. 

After some time Sitalii, the goddess of small-pox, to 
bring ruin on Nepal, entered Mohan-chok, and Jyoti- 
prakilsa, the son of the Raja, died of that disease. The 
Raja took the dead body with great pomp to the Raj- 
ghat at Pashupati and burned it. 

The four Tharls, being jealous of the Tirhutiyii Brali- 

l.i- 2 
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mans, went over to Prithwinftrayana, and surrendered to 
tie jrdrtialis some places which were in the jurisdiction 
of Nepal. 

Sanjit Malla, the Raja of Bhatgaon, was glad that 
Jaya-prakasa had become childless and would soon be 
ruined. He now detained some people of Kathmmdon 
wno had gone to see ^le Biskyat-jatrS, on the pretext 
that they were too proud of their dress; but released 
them again, when threatened by Jaya-prakasa. Jaya- 
prakSsa, out of revenge, conlined for six months, in the 
kot at Deva-patan, some people from the other side of 
the Manohara, who had couie to perform the ceremony 
of scattering grain at Pashupati, and only released 
them after they had paid heavy ransoms. He took into 
his service Naga sepoys to fight against the Gorkhalis, 
and for the support of these he took away the jalhari of 
Pashupati-natha, which had been given by Vishnu Malla, 
the Raja of Laht-patan. This not being sufficient, he 
got information from one Malebhata-dhanju of Deva- 
patan, and took away the treasure of Pashupati-natha 
and also that of Jayabageswari. He even took away the 
gajuras of the temples to support the sepoys, vowing at 
the same time that he would repay double of wbat he 
took, if he were successful against his enemy. 

He repaired the foundation oT Taleju, and the cere¬ 
mony of consecration was performed with great pomp 
and rejoidng. Images of Bhimasena and others were 
placed in the temple amidst grand musical performances 
and dancea 

He also renewed the principal timber of the Swa- 
yambht mound The following inscription on a stone 
contains an account of wbat was done^ 

> A tepj of tliis inwripaon is in the TJulvenity Idbnny of 
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“ Obeisance to Triiatna, the protector of all iSatwas 1 
also obeisance to all Buddhas and BodhisatwasObei¬ 
sance to the lotus of the never-dying Sadguru, whose 
protection I ever seekl This Sadguru, in order that 
prosperity and happiness may attend the gods and man¬ 
kind, has appeared in the Swayambhu (Jhaitya in Nepal, 
which is always surrounded by crowds of people, and 
lighted by the jewels which shine on the heads of 
Brahma, Vishnu, Mahoswara, Indra, and other gods and 
lokpals, who in constantly bowing and raising their 
heads spread variegated light around. He is bom the 
never-dying jewel to reward the merits of mankind. He 
exempts from the wheel of the world (i.c., from being 
born again) those who bow to him ivith sincerity. He 
is the noose by which are successfully drawn the three 
sorts of Bodhi-gyan, namely, Sravaka-yana, Pratyeka- 
yana, and Maha-vana. He fulfils the desire of every 
one, like the Bhadra-kalasa. He is the ocean of good 
qualities and the spai’sa-mani of Jamhu-dwipiu The great 
Swayambhu Chaitya, possessing such attributes, having 
been rendered uninhabitable by the sin of the Kali liuga, 
requires to be repaired. To repair it, Kannapa Lama, 
the most ti^ented, the jewel of men of arts and sciences, 
having a mind as clear and enlightened as the sun and 
moon, came from the north, in order to give happiness 
to the king, kiijisand people; and in N. S. 871 (a.d. 1751), 
in the year (of the Jupiter-cycle) named Pnijfipati, by 
the Bhotiyas Keda, and by the Chinese Simu-u, he com¬ 
menced the work, on an auspicious day, at a place 
between the Himalaya and Bindhyilchala mountains. At 
the moment that the repairs were begun, Muhadova, 
Ganapati, and Kumar apjieared in their true forms, and 
said that the charge of procuring the gold and other 
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things requisite for the work belonged to them, and 
that they would provide them. Vishnu, in the form 
of a Brahman, came and described the kind of beam 
which would be requued. Through the interest taken 
in its completion by such great gods, Sri Sri Jaya- 
prakasa promised to carry out the repairs, and the Baja 
of Gorkha, Sri Sri Sri Prithwinarayana promised to have 
the large beam aragged to its place. A war having 
broken out between the Mayurato country and Labor, 
and it being necessary to conclude a treaty between Bhot 
and Nepal, the Lama was obliged to return to his own 
country. On arriving at Keron, he said that he woidd 
not be able to return to Nepal, but that one of the five 
Karmapa Lamas would come in his place and be as good 
as himself. If this could not be armnged, a disciple of 
his would come, whom the people should trust and 
through him complete the rejiuirs He then returned to 
Bhot. Then came Brug-pa-thyang-chikhyempri, the om¬ 
niscient, the disciple of the former Lama, who, assisted 
by Sakya Bhikshu and Sasanadhara, completed the repairs 
according to the directions of Karmfipa Lama, suffering 
great hardships. It was completed in N. S. 878 (a. d. 
1758), and was consecrated by Briig-pa-thyang-chikhyem- 
pa and Bir-ratnh Lamas. 

Accouxt op Expenditure. 

1,382 dhamis of copper. 

2,045 tolas of gold. The whole gold expended on 
it was 3,344 tolas and ten mashas. 

Sahl rupees 4,775. 

1 dhami, 1 seer, and 2 paos of silver. 

2 dhamis of pure copper. 

14,106 charit mohars 
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if all the khataa, kochin (kinds of silk), tea., ghi, salt, 
oil, and flesh, be taken into account, the total cost comes 
to 43,639 rupees, besides 67 horses and 21 pieces of 
kochin. The musk used in applying to the deity was 
worth 1,000 rupees. 

May the temple extend its protection to every living 
creature! 

The inscription on this stone was formerly cut on 
another one, but Karmapa LSma, coming on a pilgrimage 
to Akshobhya Buddha at Swayambhu, saw the stone 
broken, and took it to Bhot; and this one is a copy of the 
former one. May the king, kajis, and every living crea¬ 
ture of this country obtain salvation, and be endowed 
with the title of Samyak Buddha by bemg absorbed into 
the Sri Sri Sri Bajradhara-bajrasatwa-e' chchit-buddha.” 

In N. S. 887 (a.d. 1767) there were 21 shocks of 
earthquake felt in twenty-four hours, on the Ist of 
Asarh Sudi. 

PrithwInarSyana, when a youth, had obtained the pra- 
sada of Kumari at Bhatgaon, and this helped his fortunes. 
He was also called by Pashupati-nath,, and came with 
his troops and visited the temple. He assigned a guthi 
to Pashupati-natha for the Panchamrita for bathing the 
images^. It was not the custom to bathe with Panch¬ 
amrita previously to this time. This was the only 
religious endowment made by Prithwinarayana to the 
temple of Pashupati-natha. 

Eight months after this, on the 14th of Bhadon Sudi, 
N.S. 888 (a.d. 1768), Prithwinarayana entered Kantipui 
with hia troops. Jaya-prakasa eat in the Taleju temple, 
and his troops fought for an hour or two*. At last he 

> A mixture of oowe' milk, onid, gU, *ng»r end honey. 

• The troops end most of the people were dmnk, es is the oostom et the Indre- 
jttts fsetlTel. 
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spread gunpowder on the steps of the templ;^ ai^ fled 
to Lalitpur, and taking tlje lUjil of that place, Tgj. 
Narsinha, with him, he took refuge at BhatgsloiL The 
Goi-khiilis entered the durbar, and went to the temple 
of Talyu, where Tulruam rfmrc) was killed by the ei- 
jJosion of the gnxnjwwder, and a number of the troops 
along with him. 

Prithwlnarayaiia Sfih obtained prasada of Kumari on 
the 14th of Bhfidoii Sudi, and by his order the Jatiu 
was continued. 

After two or three daj -^, tlie six Pradhiins of Lalitpur 
came to invite the florklialf It'In, to their town. The 
Kajii knew them to Ije traitoi-s, and therefore told them 
in pleasant words to wait for him the next day at 
Tekhu-dobhfin. ^One of the Pradhans, having guessed 
the fate awaiting tliem, gave everything he possessed 
in ckirity during that one night. The ne.xt day Prithwi- 
narfiyana went to the ri ver side, and caused the Pradhans 
to be bound. One of tbein shouted like a lion and 
escapt'd, though he was hotly pursued, lie afterw'ards 
went to Kiisi. The others were put to death, and their 
wives becamt) satis. The Elija obtained possession of 
Ltditpur, and confiscated the property of tlie Pradhrins 
who had been put to death; but he confirmed the acts 
of charity performed by one of them on the night before 
their ciipture. The Raja now lived and ruled qtiietly. 



CHAPTER VII. 


Ui8tor7 of the ki>igs of Patman, in particular of Itrja Siddhi-Nursiuha. 
Taking of Futan by the GOrkbas. 


1, HAninABA-siNHA Malla vrent to rule over Patan 
in tlie lifetime of his father Siva-sinha. He brought the 
image of Dhantale Vurahl to Lalitpur by floating her 
down the Bagmati. He also obtained the favour of 
Panchalinga Bhairava, through the influence of which 
he became king. He had a son named Siddhi-Narsinha, 
for whose welfare he dedicated a village named Bhulu, 
and caused the fact to be inscribed on a copper plate. 

2. Siddhi-Narsinha Malla. 

This Raja tvas very wise, because he was conceived 
whilst his father, in accordance with the advice of his 
Kajis, lived at Pashupati to the south of his temple ; and 
he was born at an auspicious moment. 

In N. S. 740 (a.d. 1620) he enlarged the durbar of 
Lalitpur. On the 10th of Jeth Sudi he consecrated 
an image of Taleju, by the advice of BiswanathOpodhyava, 
whom he made his Guru. He induced many merchjanits 
to reside in the town. One night he saw Radha-Kiishna 
in a dream in front of the durbar, and on that spot he 
built a beautiful temple, and placed the deity in it. On 
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Thursday, the 10th of Phagun Sudi, 
tra, Ayusman yog, N. S. 757 (a.d. 
a koty^uti-yagya, and consecrated this temple. There 
was a bihar, named Hatko BihSr, built by Lakshml- 
kamadeva-barma, near the Mula-chok of the durbar. 
This bihar Siddhi-Narsinha caused to be pulled down 
and rebuilt near Gaubahal. He placed an image of 
Siddbi-Ganesha, and one of Narsinha at the corner, and 
extended the durbar over the ground thus obtained h 
Seeing that there were not carpenters enough in the 
town, he made Bandyas take up the trade, and assigned 
guthis to the Naikyas, to give them a feast on a certain 
day of every year. 

In this reign the following bihars existed: 

Jyeshthabam Tangal. built by Balarchanadova. 

Dharmakirti Tava, built by Bhuvanakar-barma. 

Mayurabam Vishnuksha, built by Shankaradeva. 

Vaishnavabarn, built by Baisdeva-barma. 

Onkuli Rudrabarn, built by SivadOva-barma. 

Hakwa, built by Lakshmi-Kalyan-barma. 

Hiranyabam, built by Bhaskaradeva-banna. 

Jasodhara-buya, built by Bidyadhara-barma. 

Chakra, built by Mandova-barma. 

Sakwa, built by Indradeva. 

Datta, built by Rudradeva-garga. 

Yanchhu, built by Baladhara-gupta. 

Among these the following five, namely Vishnuksha, 
Onkuli, Gwakshe (or Chakra), Sakwa, and Yanchhu, had 
one chief Naikya, who was the oldest among the five 
head Bauddha-margis of the bihars. The rest, namely 
Tangid, Tava, Vaishnavabarn, Hakw'a, Hiranyabam, Jaso- 


637), pei^rmed 


Tbeee buildings and images ore still standing at tlio Filtan durbnr. 
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dhata and Datta, had «Mh, ♦ ie|>M»te Naskyft, or to 
Bauddharm&T^ ThenaikttfN&iky4wa8(»nferTed(mtlie 
oldest Bauddha-margSsi, and they were called Tath&gats. 

Three bihans, namely WambShS, Jyob&ha, and Dhum- 
baha. were established in this reign. 

The Kaja called the Niokyas of all these bihars before 
him, and ordered them to establish the custom of Thapa- 
twaya-i^athi^. 

The Baja gave a place called Ngaka-chok, in the 
district of Hiranyabam, to a Tantrika of that place who 
had defeated some jugglers. 

He together the men of these fifteen bihars to 
make rules for their guidance, and directed that the 
order of their precedence should be fixed according to 
the order in which they arrived. The people of Dhum- 
bahal came first* but they were given only the third 
place. Those of Tangal remained first, and those of 
Tava second, on account of the antiquity of their bihars. 
To the rest precedence was given according to the order 
in which they presented themselves. 

Because Chaubahal and Kirtipur were under the 
jurisdiction of Lalituur, the bihars of those places were 
amalgamated with the fifteen bihars of Lahtpur. 

Another bihar named Sibahal was not amalgamated 
with these, because it was buUt after the rules had been 
made by the Raja for their guidance, and guthis had been 
assigned to them. 

There were several old bihars standing empty, which 
had existed before the founding of Lalitpur, having been 


> A leMt »t whid> the Banaah»-m»rgl. of the bihtoa aeeemble mi choose their 

end B»h*l or Bih. ere neme. used indifferently for the wme thing. 
A biher U simply e Urge «!twe honse, bnUt round en open court, end conteuung 
B shrine or ihiinee, ee the .ceae mey be. 
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built by nirbanik bauaprastha bhikahus, who, after en¬ 
tering on the grihastha life, had removed to other places. 
Siddhi-Narsinha gave these to other bhikshus to live 
in. These new bhikshus did not perform horn when 
one of their family died. They began to have families, 
but still they did not perform this ceremony, although 
they performed other ceremonies just like grihasthas. 
Siddlii-Narsinha decided that, as they lived like gri¬ 
hasthas, whose houses remain impure after a death 
without the hCm ceremony, they must perform this 
ceremony. 

The Yampi 'Bihar, built by Sunayasri Misra was 
nirbanik (i.e., the inhabitants did not marry); ana as 
a grihastha Acharya is required for performing the 
horn, the Baja decided that one of the people from 
Dhum Bihar should act as a priest to perform the horn 
in this bihar. 

The Baja .ext found that there were altogether 
twenty-five nirbanik bihars in the places under the 
jurisdiction of Lalitpur (viz., ChaubahfJ, Bogmati and 
Chilpagaon):, and in order to make rules for their guid¬ 
ance, he summoned all their blxikshus. Tiiev did not, 
however, all come. The bhikshus of only fifteen bihars 
came, namely of those lying on the left hand side of the 
route taken by Machchhindra-natha’s rath during his 
rath-jatrii. and those to whom the Baja had given empty 
bihara to live in. 

He made a rule that the five oldest among tlieir 
bhikshus should be Na'ikyas, and should be called the 
Panch-buddhas, and he assigned a guthi for their main¬ 
tenance. He made rules for electing their Naikyas or 
headmcii, and for performing the ceremonies after a 
death. lie also rule<l that the son of the oldest Haikya 
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HJiikahn should have the charge of the worship of the 
deities of all the bihars; and he put a stop to the old 
custom, hy which the worship was performed by the 
head bhikshu of each bihar. If this worshipper be¬ 
came one of the Panch-buddlias, then his son succeeded 
him in the performance of the worship. 

He also amalgamated these fifteen bihars with the 
fifteen mentioned before. 

Afterwards he made separate rules for the remaining 
ten bihars, which lay to the righthand of the route 
taken by Machchhindra-natha s rath, and appointed 
headmen for them. 

The people of Lalitpur, as tuey could not worship 
such a number of bhikshus, worshijiped only two, namely, 
the oldest among the bhikshus of all the bihars standing 
at the top of the public road, and the oldest of those 
standing at the foot of it^. 

The banaprastha bihars were called by some bahl, 
i.e. outside, because the banaprastha bhikshus did not 
live in cities, but in forests. 

Bhima Malla, a kaji of Lakshmi-Narsinha Eaja (of 
Kantipur), having established thirty-two shops in Lh^, 
Kuti, etc., and having made a treaty with the ruler of 
Bhot, the merchants of Lalitpur also began to go 
to trade there. Siddhi-Narsinha decided that the 
ceremony of purification of those who returned firom 
Bhot should be superintended by the five old Naikj^ 
of Tava, Hakwa,.Bu, Yam, and Vishnuksha bihars; but 
that the fees should go to the Raja. After undergoing 
this purification, the travellers were readmitted into 

I This Is very obsonn—^not to siqr nonaenslosl. Tho Psudit explsins it to 
thst one of these is the oldest of the bhiishns of the fifteen tdlOrs first 
yientioned, and the other the oldest of the bhikshus of the other ten bihars. 
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their caste. If one of the five Naikyas died during the 
ceremony, his successor had to give a feout, wid undergo 
the usual ceremony for becoming a Naikya, before he 
could be admitted as one of them. This is called the 
Twoya-guthi. 

Siddhi-Narsinha made many other rules, and peopled 
the town, which contained 24,000 houses, but had be¬ 
come depopulated. He made a dhara and a tank in 
BhiindurkhilP, in N. S. 7G7 (a.d. 1G47). On the 2nd 
of Joth Badi in the same year, he put a golden roof on 
the DegutalO, and on that occasion he feasted a number 
of Bifilimans, and gave them each a mohar. On the 
5th of Baisakh Badi in the same year, he consecrated 
the dhilra within the durbar. On this occasion also he 
feasted Bnihinaiis and gave each a mohar. In N. S. 
768 (a.d. 1648), on the 8th of Bhadon Badi, a Bani of 
Raja I’ratapa Malla died, and was burned according to 
custom; but Siddlii-Narsinha did not go into mourning, 
and celebrated the Dasain as usual. On the ninth day of 
the Dasain he went to Hatko Bahai to fetch the Kiunam, 
but he could not do so, as Maheswari was crying’ 
Eight days after ,this, on the 1st of Aswin Badi, 
Bhanumati, the wife of Siddhi-Narsinha, died at mid¬ 
night on Frida^, and on Saturday morning her body 
was taken on a as insual, to the buming-ghat 

and was burned. No one was allowed to perform the 
Aifigmata-dipa-dan*. The mourning was continued for 

' A 'court in tlic ilnrbrir. 

* Little girls arc selected to represent Uie Torions Rnmeris at this {eettval, 
and are carried in the procession. 

’ A peculiar litter iiscd by tlie Kewdrs (or carrying the dead botUea o( great 
people. Common people are wrapped in a sheet, tied neck and heels to a pole, and 
so carried (o the ghiit. 

* A light in n lantern hnng upon a tall banil>oo and kejH burning til night 
during Knrtik. 
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three forti^hts. tte Ari^omta-dipa-dan was therefore 
commenced on Sukharatri, or the 1st of Kartik Sudi, 
instead of BadL The Raja <mly allowed musical instru¬ 
ments to be sounded, and no -worship was performed 
at 'Vatyado-mandal, Balambtt, Batii-inandal, Thasiwan, 
hlasanado, Pithi, datlan, Phatase-mandal, Thanthachho- 
maju, and Uhanmunisi. The BasMn was not celebrated 
this year. 

In N. S. 7G9 (a.d. 1649) he made a Bhiigol-mandap^ 
in Bhandarkhal, representing the celestial bodies. In 
the same year, on the 9th of Pus Sudi, he gave each 
Newar Brahman, and after them each man having the 
right of entrance Lo the Panchlinga Bhairava, ninety 
pathis of rice and turn kurwas of gliL To every beggar 
who came from the hills, Kantipur, Bhaktapur, and the 
plaina of India, he gave twenty pathis of rice and two 
paos of ghi. The rice thus given in charity amounted 
to 30,605 pathis. On the Makar Sankranti, which fell 
on the 10th of Pus Badi, he gave the eighteen purans 
to Janakinath Chakravarti*, who lived at Bahalukha. 
In N. S. 769 (a.d. 1649) he gave some land to the 
gardener of Bhandarkhal. 

On the 3rd of Sawan Sukla, N S. 769, bri Jaya 
Mangala-devi Thakuni of Tliantho-bahal died. 

In this year Gopi of Ikhachhis, Dam Bandya of Slako- 
bahal, and Madhava Chitrakar of Kothosatigla, prepared 
to make a Banra-jatra; but, as the Raja did not allow 
them to bring the deity, they made no rejoicing, but 
only gave the alms. The .Raja did not go to the jatra. 

On the 12th of MagH Krishn, N.S. 772, Siddhi-Nar- 
sinha relinquished worldly affairs, Mid went on a pilgrim- 

* A temple Vith emrred 
> A n.’ngStt, not» Nepeleee nsiife. 
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age. On the 6th of Aswin Sudi, in the same year, Sri Sri 
Jaya Sri Jy5ti Narsinha Malla died. His wife Rani 
Chhatramati became a sati, and a slave girl also im¬ 
molated herself. The roads to Kantipur and Bhatgaon 
being closed, on account of enmity, the body was taken 
to Nikhu Khola to be bumedh 

This year the Dasain was not publicly celebrated, but 
the Raja and priests only performed the ceremonies. 
The deity was not even brought down, and no buffaloes 
were sacrificed. The god of Madichhe (a part of the Dur¬ 
bar) was brought down stairs, and the god of Thanchhe- 
mandal had a buffalo sacrificed to him, but the head of 
the bufihlo was not made to dance*. No musical in¬ 
struments were played on, and the Bisarjan, or bidding 
adieu to the goddess, was done privately. The Prastha- 
pana was only made to go seven paces, and the deity was 
not taken outside. 

In N. S. 774 (a.d. 1654) the roof of Yappa Pitha was 
carried away by a storm, and the fire, with which a dead 
body was being burned at the time, fell on the Pitha, 
and the (sacred) stone Cracked. In N. S. 774, on 
the 1st of Chait Badi, the painters of Bhatgaon did 
not come to the Sn^n-jatra of Machchhindra-natha*; 
the image was taken out by (Jangaram of Kobalial and 
two others, and the deity was bathed by two instead 
of four persons. The jStra commenced, but the rath 
stopped after advancing a bowshot. The next day the 
same thing occurred. On the sixth day the rath reached 
(rwalti-chok. The next day the wheels again stuck in 

‘ A MnkU lirMOt sovtb o{ Plisii, bUiiis into the segmatl just above Cbanbalisl. 
Un tbie ttieam the nev cannon m a n n t a e twy and worketopa are Imilt. 

'■ * Altar eacrifieing tiie boiUo, a non cnta off ^ bead and doneei aritb it 
before the shrine. 

* It was theb dot; to take ottt the image for bathing. 
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the ground; and the following day the rath did not 
reach Ekaltyagal, for in Satyavagiil it jumped and the 
front broke. The next day it was repai'-ed and dragged 
to Ekaltyagal. This day the rath was moved in the 
afternoon, and it got as far as Devagfil in Evala. On 
the Ist of Baisakh Sudi it reached Punkhel. The next 
day it got to Purcliok-jhangi'a, and the jiitiTi of Gaoba- 
hal was held. The next day the wlieels stuck at Maha- 
pfil, and the rath did not reach Eogid; therefore the 
Nogal-jatra was held on the next day, tlie 4th of 
Baisakh. On the full-moon the Lagan-jatra did not take 
place. Next day the rath arrived and stopped at 
Thanti. After this it reached Jyfibal in twelve days, 
on the 1st of Jeth Sudi. On the 4th of Jeth Sudi 
the rath moved, but, before reaching Lisochak, the 
right wheel stuck in the earth, and the next day the 
other broke The following day the rath was repaired, 
but the two wheels broke immediately on its being put 
in motion. The day after it remained at Yepfikido, and 
the next day it crossed Nikhn Khola, but the right wheel 
stuck in the earth. The next day the shaft broke, and 
the next day the rath stopped at Ukrdomani, where 
it stayed for twelve daj's without moving. After this 
the image was taken out of the rath, put into a 
and conveyed back to its own place. This yea. 
Jidova Niiyak and Amrit SInhadeva Nayak were the 
priests of Machchhindra-nfitha. This year jierspiration 
was seen constantly on the face of Charpot Ganesha for 
fifteen days, commencing from the 4th of Jeth Sudi. 
On the 8th a santi was made by horn, and animals were 
sacrificed, to avert the misfortunes which this foreboded. 

In N. S. 776 (a.i. 16561 Siddhi-Narsinha assigned 

‘ A voodan iluioa otRud uu luen'e alioulden. 

W. X. 16 
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lands to the gardener of the BhandarkhaJ, and he then 
consecrated a Garud Narayana. Formerly, in Hapatal^, 
no house was allowed to be built higher than the rath 
of Machchhindra-natha, but Siddhi-Narsinha built a 
very high temple, which he called Tava-goL This Raja 
was a great devotee of Sri Krishna. He used to regu¬ 
late his diet by increasing it daily by one handful of rice 
until it amounted to one path!; and then he decreased 
it daily by a handful till it came down again w a single 
handful. He slept on a stone couch, an'l passed his days 
in prayer and worship. 

In N. S. 7?6, early in the morning of the 15th of 
Phagun Badi, the gajura of the temple of Bug-devata 
in Tavarbahal was struck by lightning, and the flag fell 
down. This year, during the rath-jatra of Bug-devatii, 
at the time when the rath reached the cross roads at 
Mahapal, a child, whose pashni® had just taken place, 
came and sat on the rath, and the devata taking pos¬ 
session of him, he spoke thus, “ Come, Raja Siddhi-Nar- 
sinha 1 I am not at all pleased at thy building this high 
temple” Siddhi-Narsinha, however, did not come, and 
the devata disappeared, exclaiming, “I will never come 
to speak any more.” 

In N. S. 777 (a.d. 1657) Siddhi-Narsinha became a 
fakir and went away. 

“Siddhi-Narsinha, the omniscient, the jivan-mukta 
(having obtained salvation while still on earth), the 
chaste, the favourite of Krishna, the master of Yog^ the 
chief of poets, the relinquisher of the world, the son 
of Hari-sinha. He who repeats this dok wUl be ab- 

' Fart of PBtan, in the violait; of the dnrbir. 

> Xhe'oetemon; of feeding s chUd with rice for the &r>t time, which take* place 
when it is between six and eight months old. 
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8o\veA from am” The Brahmana composed t\i« alok 

because fre "was a jivan-mukta. 

3. Sn-uivasa Malla succeeded bun. 

On tbe 12tb of Jetb Sxidi, N. S, 777, -whicb •was tbe 
day on wbicb the rath of Machchhindra-natha ought to 
arrive at Jyahal, great exertions ■were made to drag it 
to that place, and it got there late in the evening. The 
following day the rath moved of itself. Again, on the 
next day, while the priests were taking their food, the 
rath moved of itself Lungsinha Yangwal saw this. In 
carrying the rath across the Bagmatl, the shaft of Mina- 
natha’s rath sunk so low that it touched the ground. 
On taking the image of Machchhindra-natha back to 
Bugmati, it was found that the Nag-raani (jewel) in his 
coat was missing. In the kundal (ear-omament) one of 
the feet of the horse harnessed to the car of the sun 
was wanting. The Garud in the coat and the pamt 
had also both lost their bills. Such ill omens had never 
been heard of before. This happened in the reign of 
Sri Sri Jaya Sri-nivasa Malla Thakur Eaja, when Bimal- 
sinha and Dipankar were the priests. Niva-surya Bandya 
of Itilanhe reported to the Baja that Kup-sinha Bandya 
of Iliiyanhe had seen the grandson of Mal-sinha bring 
the missing je^el to Haku Bandya, to get it mounted 
in a ring, and that he had had it in his own hands. 
The Raja, however, went to visit Machchhindra-natha 
on the 14th of Jeth Krishna, on which day the priests 
are relieved by others, who take over charge of the 
ornaments, etc., and he found that the ruby was lying 
in one of the folds of the coat. He had it mounted -ft ith 
twelve diamonds round it, and presented it to the deity. 
He punished RGp-sinha Bandya by confiscating all hi.s 
pr ;rty, and Niva-surya Bandya by confiscating all his 

lC-2 
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property outside of bis house, for making a false accusa¬ 
tion. 

On the 6th of Sawan, N. S. 778 (a.d. 1658), Bhatgaon 
ind Lalitpur fought against Kantipur, and the road to 
Bhatgaon was thrown open. On the next day Sri-nivasa 
and Pratilpa Malla took an oath upon the Haribansa, the 
KrJl-purana (two sacred books), and a khukri (knife), and 
the road between Lalitpur and Kantipur was thrown 
open. On the 10th, the troops ^f Kantipur and Lalitpur 
went together to fight with the people of Nfda, and, after 
eight days, communication with Inayaka was restored, 
after which all the roads were thrown open. 

On the 14th of Pus Sudi, N. S. 780 (a.d. ICCO), Jagat- 
prakfisa Malla, Rilja of Bhatgaon, set fire to a small 
rnilitaiy outpost at the foot of Changu, beheaded eight 
men, and cairicd off twenty-one. Next morning, tlic 
daughter of Pratfipa Malla went to Patan. On the fol¬ 
lowing day, the twenty-one men, who had been carried 
away, were beheaded as sacrifices to deities. On the 
5th or Cth of Aswin, N. S. 780, Pratapa Malla and 
Si i-uivasa conquered Bundegram, in the time ot Ohautara 
I’ratnaubijju.' After this, they took a military outpost 
at Chain});!, on the 4th of K;'irtik Sudi, N. S. 781 (a.d. 
1G61). On the next day they took Chorj)urI, and on 
the 10th of Aghan Badi they accepted an elephant and 
money from Bh:‘itg.i,on. 

On the 3rd of Aghan Badi, N. S. 782 (.ui). 1662), 
SrI-nivasa !Malla went to live at BudOgfion. Seven days 
after, he took Nakdcsga'ion, and gave it up to be pliin- 
dei'ed. On the 10th of Miigh Sudi, he took Themi; and 
on the 11th of the same month Pratiipa Malla and 
Sri-nivasa returned to their respective capitids. 

In N. S. 783 (a.d. 1663) Sri-nivasa repaired, and 
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raised to three stories in height, the temple of Degutale 
in the Patan durbar. In N. S. 787 (a.d. 1667), he built 
a three-storied temple at the top of the southern side of 
the Mula Chok, and placed an Agama devata in it. 
As he was sitting one night at a window on the eastern 
side of the durbar, he saw that the Asta-matrika-ganas' 
entered the durbar and, after dancing, vanished again. 
The Raja was pleased, and calling into his presence the 
Bauddhacharyas of Buya Bihar, NakbahU Tol, and Onkuli 
Bihar, he ordered them by tmrns to worship the Asta 
matrikas in their houses during the Aswin Navaratri, 
and to bring them to dance at the durbar. The cost 
wa? to be defrayed by the durbar. This custom is 
observed to the present day. He built a three-storied 
temple of Degutale to the north of the Mula Chok, and 
also a h6m-kuti, or room in which to perform hom. He 
also raised the temple of Sarbeswara to five stories in 
height, and repaired the tank and the kund (well). In 
this kund a duck was once lost and could not be found; 
but the owner, happening to go to Gosain Than, found 
it there; and so, from vhat time, it became known that 
this kund was filled with water from that holy place. 
On the night of the full-moon of Sawan people place 
Sarbeswara in the kund, and those who cannot go to 
Gosain Than, bathe in this kund instead, and worship 
Sarbeswara. 

In this reign, in N. S. 793 (a.d. 1673), one Satyaram 
Bharo of Tangd Tol repaired the chaitya and the bathing- 
place in front of Mina-natha. 

Sri-nivasa extended the period of dancing in the month 
of Kartik, established by his father Siddhi-Narsinha, 

> Brthmuil, M»het*»n, VaUhMrt. KaamM, VWhi, Indrtni. Chtinniiai, and 
.Malialakabmi. 
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from fifteen to twenty-five days. His minister BM- 
girath Bhaiya, and his brother Bhagi Bharo, built the 
three-storied temple of Mahiideva in front of the durbar; 
and also the Lamu Pati (dharmasiila) called in Newarl 
Tahaphale, in N. S. 798 (1G78). 

In N. S. 801 (a d. 1681) the Raja built the great 
temple of Bhimascna. He repaired the temple of Mach- 
chhindra-natha in Tau Bahai, and made some more 
rules for the rath-jatra, which he inscribed on a stone, 
that he caused to be placed in the temple, at the spot 
whither the deity is brought after he has been concealed 
for four days. He made his son Yoga-narendra Malla 
and Kiiji Bhagiruth Ehaiya witnesses to this inscription. 
He also placed Jais statue, made of gold, on a stone 
pedestal, to l>e exhibited in jatras. 

In this reign, in N. S. 821 (a. d. 1701), Uddhuva 
Sinha r)abu, of Nogalbhont, repaired the Sun-dhilra, 
in the name of his mother Phiku-lakshmI. This is 
written on a stone placed to the left of the dhara^. 
This dhara w;is built in the following manner. A 
dhara was inado by a man of Satgid Tol, but it was 
much below the level of the ground, and people had a 
long way to descend to it. When it was finished, the 
man gave a feast to his friends, and one of the party, 
when praising the water, said that a person coming to 
drink from this dhara would recpiire to bring food with 
him to give him strength to ascend again! This man 
then began to worship I’hulchoki Uevi, who after some 
time was pleased and gave him a small pebble. He 
ti )ok this home and locked it up in his dhukuti (trea.sure- 

* This illifira ftppeRrs tn liti\e Itou Iniilt buforc the beginning of the Nopal 
Sambiit, bccftUNO tbo in^rriJ>tion on a ‘•tone to tho liglit of the dhaiH Im tu 
df u ril. wlneh iuii-t have been tlonc ut iho time of tlu- hitr<»iluctu>u of the uew 
era, whtu oU boud- uud bimilar dtnumciit.-' wvre de^trc-ycd. 
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room), and was thinking that he wquld make bj its 
help a dhara aa high as the top of his house. One day, 
however, in his absence, his wife entered the room in 
which the stone was kept, and thinking it was a useless 
thing, told the servant to throw it away out£^e of the 
dty. The husband, on his return, discovered what had 
happened, hastened to the spot where the pebble had 
been thrown down, and found that a dear fountain had 
sprung up there. He then constructed a covered water¬ 
course, and made the water run-to a spot near his house, 
where he built the Sun-dhaz&. The place where the 
pebble was thrown down is called Nag-khel^. 

4. His son Yoga-narendra Malla succeeded Sri-nivisa. 

He extended the period of the Kartik dance from 
twenty-five days to a montL He set up an image of 
Bhimasena, representing him in a passion, killing Dus- 
sasan, instead of with a padfic aspect. An Ach&r of 
Jhatapdl, with the sanction of the Baja, assigned land 
for the annual rath-jatrA^of this Bhimasena 

The built a house, and placed a stone throne in 
the middift of it, where the astrologers assembled and 
consulted together to find out an auspicious day for the 
rath-jatra of M aohchhin dra-n&tha This house was named 
Mani-mandapa. 

He gave a copy of the KarandarByuha, containing 
the history of Machchhindra-natha, written in gdden 
letters, to Dharmaraj Pandit of Onkull Bihar, who recited 
this Puran in Mani-mandapa. The Pandit gave the fol¬ 
lowing benediction to the Baja. “ 0 Baja Yoga-narendra, 
may the Lok-natha, who has vanquished the wicked and 
mndA the people go in the right path, protect thee! 0 
Baja, the history contained in the book which thou hast 

I Ontiide of PoUa, on nod to OfidlTirl. 
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given to me, hae been recited to the people, and shall be 
recited ajyain and again. For this meritorious act may 
happiness attend thee, and mayest thou live long with 
good health, and reign over the people^.” 

He also assigned many guthis to Machchhlndra-nUtha, 
and lands for the daily worship of Harsiddhi devata. 
He erected a pillar in front of D^utale, and placed on 
it his own and his son’s statues^. 

The Eaja of Bhatgaon became jealous of him, and built 
a temple to the south of the durMr in Patan, with the 
object of making the Baja childless Yoga-narendra was 
ignorant of the purpose for which the temple was buUt. 
His son Siddhi-Narsinha, the heir apparent, died young, 
and from grief the'Eaja relinquished the world, and went 
away. He told the minister that as long as the face of 
his statuis remained bright and untarnished, and the bird 
on its head had not flown away, he would know that the 
Baja was alive, and should cherish and respect his memory. 
For this reason a mattress is still every night laid in a 
room in the front of the durbar, and the window is left 
open*. 

5. After him Mahipatindra, or Mahmdra Sinha Malla 
(raja of Kantipnr), became also raja of Patan. 

In N. S. 826 itudramati, a daughter of Raja Yoga- 
narendra, built a three-storied temple to the south of the 
pillar supporting her fathers statue, and placed Hari- 
sankara in it. On the 11th of Bhadon Badi, N. S. 842 
(a.d. 1722)*, Mahindra Malla died. 

> Thii book ii lUU in the posBeanon of the Pandit, and ia recited rearl]-. I bare 
myidf Been it. 

* niia pillar atill etande in the square before the dmber. 

' 33iia ia atp done, as the face of the statue remains Irigbt. 

* This data dose not oorrespond with that which ia given in the aeoottnt of the 
kingi of £tjh n ito,l n 
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6. Jaya Toga-prakasa succeeded him. 

In N. S. 843 (a. d. 1723) he performed a kotyShuti- 
yagya. After this Yishnu Malla, a grandson (daughter's 
son) of Yoga-narendra, became raja of Lalitpur. 

7. Sri Sri Yishnu Malla Baja. 

This Baja built a beautiful durbar, south of BhandAr- 
khal and north of the road taken by the rath-jatr&, 
in which he placed a window, having a golden image 
of Aryavalokit^wara producing Brahma and other gods 
from his body. This palace he -named Lujhyal-chaukbath 
Durbar. In building this dmrbar, the Baja set an example 
to his subjects by mounting an elephant one moonlight 
night and carrying two or three bricks upon it. The 
people were thus induced to work. Seven layers of 
bricks used to be laid one day, and the next day four 
layers were taken off and seven layers again laid. By 
doing this the structure was made very strong. On the 
day of ro<^ng the durbar, Jothaju of Tlmin&yakd 
brought to assist in the work a great crowd of people, 
whom he had assembled to help in roofing the Jdths 
Bihar, which he had built. For this service he receivec 
a dress of honour. 

There was a drought and famine at this time, anc 
Yishnu Malla sent Sarbanand Pandit of Mahabuddha t( 
Ewachhe-bal-kumari to perform purascharana and nSg- 
sadhana, after which rain fell. 

In order to terrify his enemies, the. B&ja offered a 
large bell to Tal§ju, in front of the MOla Chdk, in N. S. 
857 (a. d. 1737). He gave birtas to many Br&hmans, 
and adopted them as sons. He offered a silver jalhari 
to Fashupati-natha. He had no sons, and therefore 
appointed Bajyarprak&sa Malla as his successor, and died 
shortly afterwards. 
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8. Bsjyarprak&sa Malla. 

Tlxia Baja was a pacific man, and worehipped a 
number of S&ligrams. The six Pradhans, taking advan¬ 
tage of his simplicity, deprived him of his eyesight. He 
did not long survive this, and after his death the Pradhan 
of the Bhal^hhekachha caste brought (9) the Raja of 
Bhatgaon, Banjit Malla, add made him Baja of Patan 
also. After a year’s reign, however, the Pradhans drove 
him away, when he had gone to bathe at Sankha- 
mtila. 

10. After this the Pradhans made Jaya-prakasa, the 
Baja of Kwtipur, Baja of Patan also, and he ruled over 
both cities. At this time Sodlian, gubahal of Bu-bahal, 
which is within Guda-bahal, used to visit the temple of 
Vaishnavi of Yapa Pitha very early in the morning, ac¬ 
companied by twenty or thirty companions. One morn¬ 
ing they saw a Sannyasi Gosain sitting on the body of 
a man, whom he had sacrificed, and performing aiyan- 
sadhan. The Sanny^i, seeing these men enter the* 
temple, ran away before he had completed the sadhan 
Sodhan occupied his seat, completed the ceremony, and 
gave the anjfin to his oompafiions, who through it» 
virtue became fascinated and obeyed Sddhan implicitly 
They returned home and hired a house in Nak-bihar 
where they be^m to live. Sodhan gave the name of a 
deity to each of his companions, who assumed the cha 
racter assigned to him. He told the people not to go 
to any temple, but to come to his house, where, he said, 
every god-was-to be found. He even sent men to fetch 
to his house the'-umbrellas, eta, belonging to the gods. 
The people brought many offerings, and Sodhan and his 
companions ate and drank freely. Jaya-pnikasa heard 
of this, a^d sent men to ori'est them. Many escaped, 
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but all those who were caught were sacrificed, each to 
the Pitha devata whom he had personated^ 

Jaya-prakasa ruled for one or two years; but the 
,Pradhaji8 were a&aid of him, and one day, when he went 
to Tekhu-dobhan to bathe, they expelled him. 

11. They then installed as raja a grandson (daughter’s 
son) of Vishnu Malla, named Viswajit Malla, who reigned 
for four yeara The six Pradhans were soon displeased 
with him, and, in order to get rid of him, they accused 
him of adultery with one of their wives, and killed him 
at the door of Taleju. His Rani was sitting at a window 
above the Hapyatal, at the south-west comer, and she 
cried for help to the people, but no one would give aid. 
She then uttered a curse against the people of the city, 
to the effect that their voice might fail them in their 
Hma of need, and that they might be in terror when their 
trouble came. 

Thus the Raja died, and the Pradhans went to 
Noakot and brought Dalmardan Sah, whom they made 
raja with the permission of Prithwinarayana Sah. 

12. Dalmardan Sah reigned four years. Being a 
Gdrkhali, he did everything without consulting the 
Pradhans, who were therefore displeased and expeUed 
him. 

13. Then they brought a descendant of Viswajit, 
named Tej-narsinha Malla, and made him raja. He 
reigned for three years. 

• Can thi* poraiUy be a reference to eome peneentios of the Christian ooloiqr 
which existed at this time at Paten r It is yery strange that there is no mention 
of these Christians in this history; and stUi more so, that none of the people of 
Patan know anything about them, or hare any traditions connected with them. 
One of the priests died, and was buried somewhere at Patan, and the others were 
eipelledfromths eonntiy by Prithwtoarayana; bnt nothing ta known of this byany 
one at I^tan, thoa^ it t«A place bardy a handled years ago. Theii deaeandanta 
now live at Bettiah. 
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In his time PiiihwIn&rS. 7 ana came into Nep^, and 
TSj-narsinha fled to Bh§.tgaon. 

Prithwin&rayana, knowing the six Piadhans to be 
traitors, bound and killed them. One only escaped, who 
went ahead of all the others and could not be seifsedt 
The wives of the Pradh&ns became satiis. 



CHAPTER Vin. 

Frograw of the GSrkha inTanon under the command of Prithwiniri- 
ysna. Tiddng of BhStgion. Fate of the three kings of Bhit^Um, 
Kithmindu and Pitaa. 

The Gdrkhalis fought for six months with the people 
of DhulkheL After this Prithwinarayana Sah built a fort ^ 
on the top of the mountain south of Chaukdt, and col¬ 
lected a large number of troops®. On consulting with 
his followers, he was told by the Eajis that small villages 
were easily taken, as the people fled when they heard 
the shouts of the assailants, but that this village, Chaukot, 
would require some military skill to take it. After 
this consultation the troops blockaded Chaukot. Some 
ot the people fled to Pyuthana by the way of Basdol, and 
others to other places. Namsinha Rai went to Mahindra 
Sinha Rai*, and said, “We are unable to cope with the 
Gorkhalis, with the help of only fifty houses. The rest 
of the people have fled, and I am come to tell you. 
Do not delay, but fly soon.” Mahindra Sinha reproached 
him and charged him with cowardice, saying, “ Do not 

^ There ue the remains of snoh small parftu or forte on aU the low ridges 
round the Talley. They constet dt cirenter itches and monndst and ooold hardi^ 
hSTe held more than forty or fifty 'men. 

* Ohaokot and DhnlkhSl mt DharkhfiL Ue east of 

* It does not appear who tlMse wm ; probably diatriet offiri ala. 
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stay for me, but escape with your lives. As for my¬ 
self, I will repulse the whole force of the Gorkh&lis, 
and having earned great renown, will enjoy my posses¬ 
sions in happiness. If 1 do not succeed. 1 shall leave my 
body on the field of battle, and earn an abode in heaven, 
by the merit of which my sons and grandsons will obtain 
happiness.” He then called together his faithful fol¬ 
lowers, who were desirous of securing happiness in the 
next world, and encouraged them. 

On the 6th of Jeth Badi a severe battle was fought, 
which lasted from evening till 12 gharis of the night. 
The (^rkhSlis, Jiavmg lost 131 men, retreated. The 
battle was renewed daily for fifteen days, without the 
QOrkhalls making any impression. Prithmnarayana and 
his Eajis were much disheartened, and seeing that a small 
village made such a determined resistance, wondered 
what was to be expected from large towns. On the 
6th of Jeth Sudi a hardly contested battle was fought, 
which lasted rill 14 ghaiis of the night. At- this time a 
sipfilu, getting behind Mahindra Sinha, killed him with 
a khodfi and a lance, and wounded Namsinha in the left 
Moulder with a khukri, so that he fell senseless to the 
ground. See^ this, the Chaukotiyas fled, and the 
village was set on fire. In this battle the Odrkhalis lost 
201 men, which, with the 131 killed on the former day, 
gives a total of 332 men kflled. 

Namsinha Hftl, having recovered from his swoon, and 
Bering no Odrkh&lis near, raised himself, and binding op 
his wound with his waistcloth fled to Pyuth&na, thro^h 
B&sddL He saw Mahindra Sinha B&i lying on the 
ground lifeless, being pierced from behind by a kho^ and 
a lance, but he had no time to wait longer. 

The Aext morning Srf Frithwln£r&yana Sfth inspected 
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the field of battle, and eeebg Mahindra Sinha Bui’s life¬ 
less body pieroed with wounds, he praised his bravery, 
and sent for his family, that they, being the relatives of 
BO brave a man, might have proper protection. They 
were brought and fed morning and evening from the 
royal kitchen. After this, having with ease taken five 
villages, viz., Panavati, Banepa, Nala, Ehadpu, and 
Sang&, Prithwinarayana returned to Noakot. 

Alter eight months, Prithwinarayana came to attack 
BhatgSon, where he had previously gained over the 
Satb&halyas^ by promising to leave to them the throne 
and revenue, and to content himself with a nominal 
sovereignty over the country. According to previous 
arrangements, therefore, the troops commanded by the 
S&tbahalyas fired blank cartridges on the enemy, ad¬ 
mitted them within the fortified walls with little oppo- 
mtion, and secretly sent them ammunition. Thus Bhat- 
gaon was taken. The Gorkhalis entered the town, but 
met with great resistance at the durbar, which they 
surrounded. After some fighting, the golden door of 
the Mula Chok was broken open, and the Gorkhali troops 
entered the durbar. Jaya-prakasa Malla fought for 
three or four gharis, but he was disabled by receiving 
a bullet in his foot. Every one then yielded. The 
Bhotiya sipEhis, having been suspected, had been shut 
up in a building, and on their clamouring to be let out 
to fight, Banjit Malla set the place on fire. 

Prithwinarayana Sah now entered the durbar, and 
found the Kajas of the three towns sitting together, 
whereat he and his companions began to laugh. Jaya- 
prak&sa was offended at this, and said, " O Gorkhalis, this 
has come to pass through the treachery of our servants, or 
> Smn wnu of Built Mid]*. 
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elae you would hare had no cause for mirth." The Gor- 
kh&lis then became silent. Some conversation took place 
between PrithwinSrayana and Jaya-piakSaa, in which the 
latter praised the former, but cautioned him agamst his 
own officials, who he said were Pithless and not to be 
trusted. Prithwlnafayana then paid his resptects to Banjit 
MaUa, and respectfully asked him to continue to rule as 
he had hitherto done, although he (Prithwinarayana) 
conquered the coimtry. Kanjit Malla replied that Prithm- 
narayana had obtained the sovereignty by the favour of 
God, and that aU that he now asked for was to be sent to 
Benarea Prithwinarayana entreated him to remain; but 
the recollection of the treachery of the Satbahalyas was 
fresh in his memory, and he would not consent. PrithM- 
narayana then gave him leave to go, and also provided 
for his expenses on the road. 

When Banjit MaUa reached the top of the Chan- 
dragiri pass, he took a last view of Nepal, and with 
tears in his eyes exclaimed, “The Satbahalyas have 
killed my son Bir-Narsmha, and have caused me this 
sorrow.” He then cursed them. “ May they look like 
Chandals, ahd live in beggary. May their offiipiing 
perish. May their birtas be taken from them; and may no 
respectable person ever associate with them. May they 
be reduced to selling windows, houses, day, and tiles." 
There are several songs on the subject composed by him. 
He then bade farewell to Tulja (Tuija or Taleju), Pashu- 
pati, and Guhjeswari, and went to seek an asylum with 
Bisweswara-natha and Ganga. 

Prithwinarayana Sah then caused the members of the 
SatbahSlyS families to be brought bound before him ; 
and reflecting that they had been traitors to their ffither, 
for the Bake of obtaining the gaddi, cmd that they could 
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not be expected to be fidthful to others, he caused the 
noses of some of them to be cut off, and confiscated the 
whole of their property. 

Prithwinlrayaua Sah then asked Jaya Frakasa Malla 
what he intended to do. He replied that, by the &vour 
of God, he had ruled the country for a long time, en¬ 
joyed royalty, and built many monuments; that now he 
had nothing to desire but that he might be conveyed to 
Arya Ghat at Pashupati, where he would obtain salva¬ 
tion {i.e., die). 

Prithwinarayana was touched by this speech, and con¬ 
sented to his being taken to Pashupati. He moreover 
gave orders to supply Jaya Prakasa with anything which 
he might desire to give away in charity; and for this 
purpose a sawar was sent to ask what he wanted to 
give away. Jaya Prakasa said that he wanted nothing 
but an umbrella and a pair of shoes. The sawar re¬ 
turned and gave the message to the Gorkhali Baja, who 
was at once plunged into grief, and remained silent a 
long time. The request was repeated by the sawar, and 
the courtiers expressed surprise at the hesitation shown 
by the Maharaj in granting such trifles, when he had 
promised him anything he wanted to give away in charity. 
Prithwinarayana said that they did not understand the 
meaning of the request, which was that Jaya Prakasa 
wanted to be bom again as his son, and thus to enjoy 
the kingdom again, which he was very loath to grant'. 
However, as he had already promised to give him any¬ 
thing he wanted, the Baja mounted his horse, went to the 
place where Jaya Prakasa was, and, presenting to him an 
umbrella and a pair of shoes, said: “I gjve you what 
you want, to be enjoyed by you, not, however, during 

> The shoe denotes the earth, and the umbrella the eiown. 
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mj lifetime, but in that of mj grandson.” Jaya Prakisa 
consented, and took the gift. He then said that the 
person who should offer a silver jalhari to Pashupati-natha 
would be himself returned to the earth. After saying 
this he died, and was absorbed into the southern or 
Aghor face of Pashupati-nEtha. 

Tej-Narsinha, .the Baja of Lalitpur, thought that all 
this evil was brought about by Banjlt Maila, and that 
there was no use in speaking to any ona He therefore 
sat engaged in the worship of God, and would not speak. 
For this reason he was sent to Lakshnupur, to be kept 
in confinement; and there he died. 



CHAPTER IX. 


The GOrkha dynasty in Nep&L Death of Priiliwinarayana. War with 

Tibet and China. General BhimaaSna Thi^A made prime minister. 

War with the BritisL (keat earthquakea. 

1. After this Raja Prithwinarayana returned from 
Bhatgaon to Kantipur, and began to rule over the three 
towns. He built a large dharmasala, and named it 
Basantpur. He granted the right of near approach to 
the royal person to Putwars, in N. S. 890 (a.d. 1770), 
in consideration of the services they had rendered in 
the attack upon Ktrtipur. To the Kasais also he assigned 
lands, and appointed them to perform menial services in 
the temple of Guhjgswari. Because Surpratap Sah (his 
brother) had lost one of his eyes in the war with the 
people of Kirtipur, PrithwinarSyana ordered the nose of 
every male in that town, above twelve years of age, to 
be cut off These noses weighed seventeen dharnis 
(about 80lbs.), and the people thus mutilated were 865 
of those who had fought valiantly and kept the Gor- 
kh&lls out of the town. 

In this reign one Ramkrishna Kavar, with the 
permission of the Raja, made a road from Guhjeswarl to 
Pashupati, and paved it with stone. The RsjS- built a 
bridge across the Rudramati, where the main road 
crossed it. 


17—2 
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The Raja sent Klyi Kahar Siiiha to subdue the whole 
country lying between Bijayapur on the east, the Sapta- 
Gandakl on the west, Kiron and Kuti on the north, 
and Makwanpur and the Taryani (Terai) on the south. 

Prithwinarayana reigned seven years, and died on the 
Sankranti day, N. S. 895 (a.d. 1775), at Mohan Tirtha 
on the Gandakl. 

2. His son Sinha Pratap Sah reigned three years. 

This Rsja, regarding Guhjeswari as the mistress of 

Nepal, vowed to sacrifice to her a lakh and 25,000 
animala He cau^ the Linga of Noakot to be brought 
to the Durbar, and assigned a guthi to maintain the 
Linga-dhali-jatra (known now as the Indra-jatra). He 
performed all the ceremonies in the worship of Tuija Devi, 
assisted by Achars, and died in N. S. 898 (a.d. 1778). 

3. His son Ban Bah^ur Sah reigned 19 years. 

He ^as a powerful monarch. Suspecting the Achars of 
having claused the premature death of his &ther by pi'aydg 
repeating mantras), he caused many of them to be 
put to deaih near the Indrani Pitha. He also, for some 
reason, caused' the Mantri-nayak (prime minister) Bansraj 
Pande to be cut down in the Durbw. He made a silver 
jalhari and offered it to Pashupati-natha^. 

In the west lie conquered jLamjung and Tanhau, 
and the country of the Chaubisi Rajas. His rule ex¬ 
tended as far as the GangiL The British trembled in 
the south. He sent Sarup Kaji, who conquered the 
whole of the Kirati country, and extended his conquests 
as far as Sumbeswara in the east. Having learned the 
particulars of the northern country from Syamarpa TAmS., 
whom he had sent for, he despatched troops to Sikharjun, 

> Thns ohowuig Uut Jm Prakisa had retamed to the world. a< predicted 
by himwil. 
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wbo plundered DigarcHA, and did not respect the Chinese 
authority. The Chinese Emperor, being unable to brook 
this insult, sent a large army, under the command of 
E[&ji Dhurin and minister Thumtham. This army reached 
Dh6bun\ when the ItajE employed one Lskbya Band& 
of Bhinkshg Bahai to perform puiaseharan, while Mantri- 
n&yak Damodar Pande cut the Chinese, army to pieces 
and obtained great glory Afterwards the Chinese 
Emperor, thinking it better to live in friendship with the 
Gdrkhalis, made peace with them. 

BahEdur Sah (the uncle of the king), being ill-ad¬ 
vised, measured the whole land, and on account of this 
^ of ascertaining the limits of the earth, he was put 
into prison, and died there. 

This Baja used to give 1000 cows in charity on great 
days. He caused meritorious acts (dharma) to be re¬ 
peatedly^ performed, and fed Brahmans and Fakus in 
Pachli-kheP; and every Saturday he caused curds and 
chiurd to be distributed at Pashupati-natha. 

He impressed all the people in the countiy, and built 
the temple of Jagan-natha on the Tudi-khel, which had 
no equal; but it was not completed. He repaired tke 
kavacha (coat) of Pashupati-natha. He appointed Gujar¬ 
ati music to be performed at the temples of Guhjes- 
wari, Bajra Jogini, Changu NarEyana, Dakshin KeIL 
Taleju, Degutale, and Lomdi, and assigned guthis foi 
the maintenance of mahEpujE and sadabart (daily almsr- 
giving of food, Ac., to the poor). He gave many other 

‘ A hill north of KoSkSt. 

• The KeiMaenwere ntterl; defeated, and bad to oonolade an ignominioiia treaty 
of peace at Notkot. Thia waa tbe time when Colonel Kirkpatrick was eent by the 
Britiah to iutenede with the Ohineae, bat arrived after the treaty had been eon- 
oliubide 

* Hear IttMUhtRa BhairaTa, eloae to the jnnotion of the Bigmatl and Vlah- 
samati. 
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guthls, and obtained praise. ■ He put a great bell and 
a large image of Bhairava in front of the Durbar. The 
images of the MS.tiika Jo^nis were there before. 

Some time after this the Raja made the daughter of 0 ; 
Misra his Rani^, and a son was bom, who was ascertsdned 
to possess illustrious qualities, and was named Glrb&n- 
juddha Yikram Sah. The Raja abdicated in his &Tour, 
and, assuming the name of Nirgunananda Sw&mi, went 
to live in Deva-patan, where he laid out three sorts of 
gardens and dedicated them to Pashupati-natha. Thirty- 
two hou.ses were demolished to make room for the 
gardens, but compensation was given for them. He used 
to see bulls fight. The monkeys were very troublesome, 
and many were put to death. Vultures and cats also 
shared their fate, as they were ill omens®. 

This Swami Raja was very just, and a great pro¬ 
ficient in music. After residing for three months at 
Deva-patan he went to live at Lalitpur. He sent his 
son Girban-juddha to Noakot, quarrelled with his nobles 
and officers, made excrement be used as incense for 
TalCju and other deities, whose images he caused to be 
destroyed, and put Baids to death®. Sri Talejil he 
caused to be sent to' Karbir Smasan, to be burned like 
a dead body, after-making the Achars weep as for a dead' 
person, and causing Kasai and -Kahal music to be per¬ 
formed. 

He then assembled his subjects and enlisted them 
as sipahis, and quarrelled with his son. There was fiear 

> This sros a Brahmaul widov from Tirhat. Independcntl; tA her baing a widow, 
llie niamago was illegal, aa being between a BajpSt and a Brthmanl. Henoa the 
allnsiou to incest hereafter. 

* I know a large bonse, a p.'U't of Thiipatbnll, which ii not nsed w a dwelllag- 
honse, beeanse a rulture once perched on the roof! 

> All thia was beeanse, on the occasion of the illnau of his faTOwiio Blai, ho 
liad performed pOjS'', Ac., to these dcitlM withont anil. 
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ia the three cities; bat at this time, in order to purify 
himself from sin, and through fear of Damodar K&jl, he 
went to Varanam (Benares)^. 

During his absence the Mahila (second) Maharani 
ruled the country. She built the three-storied temple of 
Nandikeswara and a dharmasala, constructed a tank, and 
assigned lands to keep up a sadavart and the daily 
worship of Siva. She offered beautiful bells to Gorakh- 
natha and other deities. At this time Biaji Kirtiman 
made a general paijni* of chautaras (relatives of the 
royal family), kajis, sardars, ministers, grooms, grass- 
cutters and pauwahs r and in consequence some ill- 
disposed persons killed the Kaji in the durbar. The 
Banl caused these persons to be put to death. 

The Swami Raja, after a residence of four years at 
Benares, returned to Nepal, and put to death Damodar 
Kaji and others of his enemies. He made new laws and 
issued many orders, stopped the main roads, confiscated 
all the birta lands of the Brahmans in the country, raised 
money by reassessing the lands, and from fear of small¬ 
pox ordered all the children to be taken out of the city. 

He conquered the country of Sansar Chand of 
Kangra. 

The distressed Brahmans, especially the Bhaimalyas, 
came before the Raja, and clamoured for redre^ They 
recited the following slok ; 

“ Oh Maharaj, poison is not so deadly as the spoiling 
of the Brahman; for poison kills one only, but the spoil¬ 
ing of the Brahman kills sons and grandsons.” 

The Raja, however, paid no attention to them. He 


^ In reality lie was forced to abdicate by tbe nobles. 

• Annual muster, when all officials in the country may be turned out or con¬ 
firmed for another year. 
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'waB the first BajS. who brought gold ashrafis into cor- 
rencjr. His rule extended to Kangra and Garhwal, but 
bad ministers curtailed his kingdom in the west. 

An ill omen happened at this time. A large jackal 
entered the city, passed through the bMaj, and left the 
city by the northern gate. This happened on the night 
of Saturday, the 7th of Baisakh Sudi, N. S. 917 (a. d. 
1807)^ and was the consequence of the resumption of 
Brahmans’ lands, the stoppage of the main roads, ill 
usage of children, the desecration of many deities, and 
incest. The brother of the Raja killed him with a 
sword, through fear that he himself might be killed. 

4. His son'Girban-juddha Vikram Sah reigned 20 
years. 

This Raja was of a very benevolent, pacific temper, 
and a worshipper of Vishnu. He caused all the expelled 
children to be brought back to their homes. He was a 
great respecter of Brahmans and of the Shastras. Having 
had explained to him the meaning of the Himavat 
Khanda^, he fasted the whole day and night of Siva- 
r&tri, and dedicated the whole of Deva-patan to Pashu- 
pati-natha o-n the 14th of Phagun Badi, Vik. S. 1870 
(a,d. 181.S). 

This Raja appointed Bhimasena Thapa to be prime 
minister and protector of the whole country. He built 
the brid^ near Tankeswara, and a ghat, and made a 
golden dhara. He also built a bridge over the Bagmatl, 
near the EalmochanI Tirtha, and placed a lion on a 
pedestal He conferred the title of General on Bhkna- 
sena. He made good roads through every t5l in the 
city. He built the great k6t in Maja-deval, and named 

1 Tbe us. hu 937. 

* A part of the Bkaada FlIIllli^ dewribiiig the holy iJeeei of NepU. 
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it Kampu, in which to assemble the troops and keep 
their muskets. 

In this reign an insane Brahman came in the shape of 
Kalanki\ and sacrificed a Kusalya (a person of low caste), 
a horse, and a Brahmani, to Guhjeswari. 

The Baja offered a silver image to Pashupati-natha, 
and placed it at the western door of the temple on the 
silver-plated floor. 

On the 10th of Jeth Sudi, N. S. 930 (a. D. 1810)®, a^ 
violent earthquake occurred, and many houses fell down. 
The great temples, such as Pashupati and Taleju, escaped 
injury. In Bhatgaon numerous lives were lost. 

He built a powder magazine on Thambahil-khel, 
and brought into currency dhyak or double pice. 

In his reign a war broke out with the British in the 
Taryaiu (Terai), but depriving them of wisdom, the Baja 
saved his country. Then calling the British gentlemen, 
he made peace with them, and allowed them to live near 
Thambahil®. 

At this time dogs used to bring human flesh into the 
city, and as much trouble was causea by this, a great 
many of them were destroyed^. 

The Sitala Devi (smallpox), having been insulted for 
twelve years, at last became furious, and entered Nepal. 
Innumerable children died, and their dead bodies were 
not burned, but buried near the Bagmsti. The effluvia 

1 Or XitlH ; the inoaniatioi) of Vishna which is to appear at the end of the Kali 
Tnga. 

> Altered into 938 (a. d. 1808). 

* Sodh ii the native aooonnt of what wo call the Nepal wat, which ended in 
their total defeat at Uihw&npor, and the loss of a f;reat part of their possesaioni 
behnr the hilla, War was deeiared on the 1st November, 1814, and peace ean> 
olndad on the 6th March, 1816. 

4 In Mniea of plagoe the bodlaa of the pear, instead of beins homed, an nereljr 
tingadviHiSieaitd thmm intothabedi of the rivete, where d<H!B and vnltureamaj’ 
be eaan devonring them. 
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from tlie dead bodies spread abroad, the water was 
poisoned, and vultures and wild beasts, which fed on the 
corpses, died in numbers. AU the l^andis (stone images 
of bulls) having been brought out, a plentiful rain fell 
and washed away the corpses. The Raja being of a 
pacific nature, Sitala entered the durbar, and he died 
of smallpox at Arya Ghat, on the 1st of Aghan Sudi, 
N. S. 938 (a. D. 1818)^ At this date Sitala first ap¬ 
peared in Nepal. 

5. His son Rajendra Vikram Sah. 

This Raja repaired the umbrella of Pashupati-n&tha. 
The principal timber in Swayambhu having become 
rotten, a Lama was summoned firom Lh^, and it was 
replaced by a* new sal beam. 

In this reign, in Vik. S. 1877 (a. d. 1820), General 
Bhimasena offered gold and silver doors to the southern 
side of the cemple of Pashupati-natha. Afterwards, with 
the permission of the Raja, he made silver do(»8 for 
the temple, placing four in the inner apartment and one 
in each of the four outer sidea 

In this reign one month of the year was lost’, and 
Dasain was celebrated in ^artik instead of Eu§,r, Vik. 
S. 1879 (a.d. 1822). To insure the salvation of the 
Rinis of thA Swam! MaharSj, he built temples near 
KalmSchan Tirtha*, naming them Tripureswara and Pur- 
neswara. Near the temples he constructed ghats on the 
Bagmati, and erected an image of Hanuman. He built a 
cantonment for the tropps at MalthalL 

* BeadA.i». 1816. By this fialcnlation he reigned 19 years. 

* The astrologers Bometimes increase or decrease the nomber of months in the 
year, so as to keep Innar months, by which the time of the festivals is fixed, at 
the same periods. Otherwise the months and festivals would fall at various times 
of the year, as is the case in the Mohammedan calendar. 

s On the bank of the Bagmati between EAfhmteda and ThftpitikalX, where 6h 
Jmig Bahftdnrhas jnst bnili a new temple. 
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£1 UuB reign a tHef stole the ornaments of Jaya 
BSg^waii, but after two years he was found out. He 
restored some of the ornaments, and was made to pay 
the price of the others, which he had sold and expended. 
With the money a new Bhandar-sala (store-house) was 
built. 

In N. S. 944, and Vik. S. 1880 (a.d. 1823—24), 
through the influence of Saturn and other planets, which 
secretly came together in one sign of the zodiac, Maha- 
mal appeared in Nepal, and numerous persons died from 
the efiects of her evil eye. Through the influence of 
the seven planets, a disease called Bisuchi (cholera) 
appeared in the east, as far away as Dhaka and Budhi- 
(Janga, and then at a place in the east called Bisankhu. 
Many lives were lost. By the 1st of Magh it spread 
over the whole of Nepal, and extended as far as the Kali 
Gandaki; but after two months it disappeared. 

In the same year seventeen shocks of earthquake 
were felt in one day and night. The Baja performed a 
santi (ceremony of purification). 

When the Baja first visited Guhjeswari and Pashu- 
pati-natha, he made an ofiering of one rupee daily to 
each, and this custom is continued to the present time. 
It was not the custom before this. 

In this reign Mahabaruni (a conjunction of certain 
planets at a certain time) took place, and many merito¬ 
rious acts were performed. General Bhimas^ placed a 
Narbada Siva on the Tudi-khel, and named it Bhima- 
bhakt^wara. The General made golden dharas, tanks, 
and gardena Colonel Mathabar Sinha also built many 
edifices; and Colonel Banbir ^nha constructed a sala, 
and established a sad&bart. The Baja offered a golden 
lion on a pedestal to Guhjeswari He also caused the 
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Mohan Chok Durbar to be repainted. He offered an 
umbrella to each face of Pashupati-natha. He decided 
that Brahmans of all tribes should be exempt from im¬ 
pressment for labour. 

On the 11th of Pus Sudl, N. S. 949 (a.d. 1829), 
he collected a lakh and 25,000 oranges from all the 
gardens, and offered them to Pashupati-natha. The 
whole temple was filled with them, only the head of 
Pashupati-natha being above them. He made frequent 
offerings of mangoes and amratak Iruit (guavas) to 
Guhjeswari and Pashupati-natha, being such a wise 
king. 

Again a month was lost in this reign, the year being 
of eleven months only, and a great many people, as well 
as beasts, birds, and fishes, died in consequence. On the 
5thof Baisakh Badi,Vik. S. 1887 (a.d. 1830), the powder- 
magazine at Noakot was struck by lightning, and 62 men 
were killed. In the same year, on the 14th of Asarh 
Badi, about 10 p.m., the Thambahil magazine was struck 
by lightning and exploded, and 18 men were killed. 

On the 9th of Chait Badi, Vik. S, 1888 (a.d. 1831), 
the senior Maharani died. Except the Brahmans, all 
castes shaved their heads and beards, as a sign of mourn¬ 
ing. The Brahihans were only four days in mourning, 
but all officers and other subjects had to observe the 
full period of mourning (i.e., a whole year). Riding on 
horseback, military music, travelling in dolls or palan¬ 
quins, were all stopped, except in the case of marriages. 
A bride and bridegroom were allowed to wear red clothes 
till the ceremonies were finished. 

The R&ja was now in his 18th year, and the Sambat 
was also 88, whence cholera broke out in the country*; 

> Any yew in wltioh 8 oooiin ie oo&ildertd onlnoky. 
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but he caused puraschaian to be peiformed at Badiha- 
leswari by Brahmans, and the disease disappeared. On 
the day that this Devi’s jatra was to take place, the 
Rani of the Swami Maharaj died, but the jatia was 
celebrated No other jatra was allowed to take place. 

At about 10 or 11 a.m. on the 4th of Aghan Sudi, 
Vik. S. 1889 (a.d. 1832), the Maharaj mounted a 
female elephant, named Kunjkall, and Bhimasena ThapS 
was seated behind him on the same elephant. When 
they reached Bhunrawara, a male elephant, named Lsl- 
bah^ur, chased them. General Bhimasena fell off at the 
entrance (ff the bridge over ttie Bagmati, and the BajS 
fell into the river, but no serious injury was received. 

In Vik. S. 1890 (a.d. 1833), on the 12th of the second 
Bhadon Sudi (being a leap year there were two Bhadons), 
a shock of earthquake was felt towards evenmg, and 
another at 12 ghaiis of the night. F'^ur shocks were 
felt in all, and the fourth was so violent that many 
buildings .and temples fell down in Kathmadon, Patan, 
Bhatgaon, and the villages. 

In Patan the number of buildings damaged was 824^. 
Of these there were 

Houses completely destroyed .213 

Roofs damaged ... ... ... ... 98 

Eausis (open platforms on the roof with 

a parapet) damaged.22 

Houses partly do.117 

Walls do.374 

Temples do. . 17 

Patis do.. ... 14 

Two people were injured/ of whom one died, and the 
other was only wounded. 

> Thn* in <rrm in leTenl.of tlicM nnmben. 
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In E&tlunaddn 643 buildings were damaged. Of 


these there were 

Houses totally destroyed.365 

B 00 & do. 10 

Two-storied patis do. ... ... ... .3 

One-storied patis do. 5 

Doors injured . 2 

Minarets (dhareras) . ... 2 


one of which was thrown down, and the other only in¬ 
jured. The great temple of Jagan-natha, on the Tudi- 
khel, also fell down,^ and 22 persons were buried under 
the ruins and died, and 30 more were injured. The 
parapet-walls of the bridge over the Bagmati were 
damaged to the extent of 20 haths (cubits). The top of 
the Tripureswara temple also fell down. 

In Bhatgaon 2747 buildings were damaged. Of these 


there were 

Walls injured . 311 

Roofs do. ... ... ... ... 204 

Half-destroyed ... ... .. ... 971 

Kausis injured .I 74 

Houses totally destroyed .1186 


Out of 16,456 inmates of 270 houses, 177 were killed, 
and 252 injured^. '' , 

In Sankhu 236 houses were destroyed, and 21 temples 
and patis. 18 people were killed, and 10 injured. 

In Banepa 269 houses were damaged; and in Sana- 
gaon 33 houses were injured, and 2 people hurt. 

The temples of Pashupati, Guhjeswarl, and Taleju, 
received no injury. 

Such a catastrophe had once before occurred in the 

‘ This givesiJMDteOiimuktestoradihoau; but • Nepates* hoow is • lug* 
nngsof boUdingsKumdsoentral sqnue, md Um popolstian is Tuy dense, then 
being a family in rreiy room or two. 















reign of Sbjim Knliar TIm present wise, 

offered a golden cxown to Fandblinga Bliaitam 

In tHs rdgn, on the 6th of As&rh Badi, Vik. S. 1891 
(a.d. 1834), the powder-magazine at Themi was struck 
by lightning and exploded. On the 5th of AsS.rh Sudi, in 
the gnTnfl year, a shock of earthquake was felt at night. 
Seyeral.^ocks were felt from the Ist to the 2n,d of Kar tlk 
Badi in the same year. Much rain also fell, which com¬ 
menced and ended with the eaithquakea. The "^gmatl 
overflowed its banks, and washed away 200 stacks of 
rice. The eastern parapet of the bridge over the B§g- 
matl fell, and the image of Ganesa at the Bhairava GhSt 
was washed away. The water rose to the wall of the 
enclosure of Lakshmeswara Mahadeva. 


In this year the Baja made the elephants Hadbad- 
prasad and Hiragaj fight. They fought in the bed of 
the Bagmati for a whole day and night. The mahauts 
of both elephants received great rewards in dresses of 
honour, ornaments, and money. Tiger and elephant %hta 
were also exhibited. 


In this reign, in Yik. S. 1893 (a.d. 1836), a woman 
in Patan gave birth to two children joined to each other. 
People went to see them, and made offerings of money 
and rice. 

In Vik. S. 1894 (a.d. 1837), in the month of Sawan, 
the minister (Bhimasena) was imprisoned by the troops, 
by order of the Baja, at the instigation of the sons of the 
former wicked minister, and his whole property was con¬ 
fiscated. The former minister’s sons also abused him. 
This was unendurable by the high-minded minister, who 
thus recmved ingratitude for the Mthfiil direction of the 
a&irs of state, through the machinations of those who, at 
he said, were fed on the leavings of his table. He there- 
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fore cut his own throat and died^ This Bhiniasena is 
said to be the same who, in a former birth, appeared as 
Bbhna Malla, a minister of the Newar Bajas^. 

The Kanl of this Raja madt a copper roof for the 
temple of Pashupati-natha, in Vik. S. 1895 (a. D. 1838). 
In Vik. S. 1891 (a. ». 1834), Suba Kulanand Jha made 
silver doors in three sides of the temple of Pashupati. 
Hitilal Jha, the son of this Suba, made golden roofs 
for the temples of Gnateswari, Ichangu Narayana, and 
XkSsbani or Bhatbhatyani. 

In this reign the people of the city paved the roads 
and streets*. 

• Hub gnicide (or mnrder} really took place on the 29th of July, 1839. 

* Similarly, the present ppme minister, Sir Jtmg Bahadur, is beheved to be an 
ineamation of the king Ban Bahsdnr Bah. 

» Ihia monarch, BajSndra Vikram S&h, who was denosed in 1847, is still allTV. 




CHAPTER X. 


Special hiatory of the QorkMlI Dynasty. 


Obeisance to Guru Ganesa and to Kul-devata. 

Formerly Suryabansi and Cbandrabanm Rajas (i.c., 
kings of the solar and lunar dynasties) ruled over the 
people, until their kingdoms were taken from them by 
the Yavanas (Musalmans), and they were deposed. 

Sri Vikramaditya and Salivahana were two powerful 
kings of the solar dynasty, and they sought out the 
rajas of the two dynasties and allotted to them king¬ 
doms, according to their abilities, wisdom aud power, 
and placed them on the thrones, giving them tika (i.e., 
the mark on the forehead). They installed in this way 
eight hundred rajas. 

Among these was one Rishi-raj Rana-ji, of the lunar 
dynasty, who was made the raja of Chitaur-garh^, and 
received the title of Bhattarak. Salivahana died shortly 
after the installation of Rishi-raj Bhattarak, and his terri¬ 
tories were overrun by Maunas and Yavanas, who estab¬ 
lished their rule and enforced their orders. Their rule, 
however, did not extend to Chitaur-garh, the Rajas of 
which preserved their independence for thirteen genera- 


In Bajpntftna, in the Jilcwar iliRtrict, Tonk, 
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tiona The names of the 
garh were:— 

1. Eishi-ifij Bhattarak. 

2. Siva „ 

3. Srimad „ 

4. Sri-TUa „ 

5. SySma „ 

6. Govarddha „ 

7. Hari „ 


independent of Chitaor- 

8. Nidhi BhattArak. 

9. Bh&skara „ 

10. Nlli 

IL Abhaja „ 

12. Nagjal , 

13. Deva-sanna „ 


Deva-sama Bhattirak had a son named Ayutabam 
B&n&-ji, who had not yet ascended the throne when the 
Yavanas subjugated Deva-sarmS’s country, and quitted it 
after they had established their authority over him. 
Ayutabam, disgusted at the loss of his independence, 
gave up the name df Bhattarak, and retained only his 
original caste-surname of Bana-jL 

The rajas who retained the title of Rana-ji were 

lA Ayutabam BAna-jl lb. Eanakbam Bana-jl. 

15. Barabubam „ 17. Yasobam „ 

The son of jthe last, named Audumbar Eana-ji, pleased 
the Emperor by his address and skill in sword exercise, 
and had the title of BAva (Bao) conferred on him. The 
rSjas who held the title of Bava, in addition to their 
caste-sumame of BAn^-ji, were:— 

18. Audumbar Bana-ji Bava. 26. Hari Bana-jl Bava. 

19. BhattArak „ 

20. BirVikrama,jit „ 

21. Jilla „ 

22. Ajilla „ 

23. Atal „ 

24. Tuth& 

25. Bimiki ,, 


27. Brahma „ 

28. Bakhan „ 

29. Manoratha „ 

30. Jaya „ 

31. Jagatra „ 

32. Bhoj 

33. BhOpati , 
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This B&jft had three sons:— 

Udayabam it&nfi-ji Bam 
FattS Sinha „ „ 

34. Manmath „ „ 

Fatte Sinha had a daughter named Sadal, «7ho was 
unrivalled in beauty. The Emperor Akbar {sic) having 
heard of this, called the Bana-jl, and asked him to give 
her to him, saying that, as she was the most beautiful 
lady in the whole kingdom, she ought to be g^ven to him, 
because everything excellent in the country was the 
property of the Emperor. The RanS-ji told him that he 
would consult his relatives, and returned to Chitaur. 
He then made this known to his brothers, sons and 
nephews, and spoke thus: “ Every one is great in his 
own caste. Intermarriage is only honourable in one’s 
own caste. If an enemy attack the Emperor—we are 
Rajputs, and we are ready to sacrifice our lives in his 
defence. If he want wealth—whatever belongs to us, 
belongs to the Emperor. But we will not put a stain on 
our caste by giving our daughter to him.” 

An answer to this efiect was sent to the Emperor, 
who, being enraged, attacked Chitaur, and a bloody 
battle was fought. Bhupati Hava, Fatte Sinha, and a 
great many Rajputs were killed, and thirteen hundred 
Ranis immolated themselves as satis. The daughter of 
Fatte Sinha killed herself by leaping into a pan of 
boiling oil 

The survivors, under Udayabam Rana-ji Rava, founded 
Udaypur and settled there; and Manmath Rana^ji.Rava 
went to Ujjain. He had two sons, Brahmanika Rana-ji 
Rtim and (35) Bhupal Rana-ji Rava. These two brothers, 
being on bad terms with each other, separated, the elder 

18—2 
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remaming there, and the younger going to the northern 
hiUs. 

The latter arrived at Ba<^ ' When setting out from 
Ujjain, he took with him his Ishta^evata (patron deity), 
who told him to halt and not to go beyond the place where 
he put him (the devata) upon the ground. In Saka 1417 
(a.d. 1495) he set out from B.idi and reached Sarghft, 
where, being much fatigued, he put the devatfi, on 
the ground, and the devata remained there. Bhupat 
Kana-ji stayed there for a short time, but, finding that, 
without some settled mode of life, it was difficult for him 
to live there, he wbnt to Khilum, a place in Bhirkot, and 
brought its waste land into cultivation. In that place 
two sons were bom to him, Khancha and Micha. Their 
bratabandha (taking the brahmanical thread) was per¬ 
formed there, and daughters of Baghubansi Rajputs were 
brought from the plains for them to marry. 

The elder with his rani went to Dhor, conquered 
Mangrat, and reigned over GarhSn, Sathun, Bhirkot and 
Dhor. 

The younger, Micha Khan, went to Nuwakot^ with his 
r&ni, and ruled over it. 

The rajas who ruled over Nuwakot were:— 

36. Micha^Khan 39. Micha Khan. 

37. Jayan „ 4(J. Bichitra „ 

38. Surya „ 41. Jagdeva „ 

Kulmandan, the son of Jagdeva Khs.n, obtained the 

sovereignty over Kaski. He pleased the Emperor Jn 
something, and received from him the title of Sab. He 
had seven sons. The eldest succeeded him in the 
government of Kaski. The second, Kalu Sah, was asked 


^ Not ibe NoilkGi near Kfttbmantln, but anotber far to the west. 
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for from hia father Kulmandan Sah b 7 the people of 
Dari. Danda in Lamjung, and was made their king. 

The Sekhant tribe of the people of Lamjung one day 
took Iiiwi to the forest to hunt, and stationed him on 
a high detached rock. They then dispersed themselves 
in the wood, and under pretence of shooting at deer, 
they killed him with poisoned arrows. 

For sometime after this Lamjung remained without 
a rSja; but at last the people, unable to manage without 
one, again went to ask Kulmandan Sah for another son 
to become their raja. He, howev^, replied that he had 
no cheap son to give to them, to be shot like a deer, by 
the wicked Lamjungyas, Upon this they swore with 
joined hands that the deed was not committed by them, 
but by the people of the Sekhant tribe, who ate cows’ 
flesh, and were not to be trusted. They said they had 
been deceived by the Sokhants, and repeated their 
petition, declaring that they would never be able to 
manage their affidrs without a raja; and they swore to 
be faithful. 

Kulmandan Sah told them that he had still six 
sons; and that, setting aside the eldest, he would make 
the others sleep on one mattress, and then they might, 
without his selection, take the one whom Mabeswari 
gave to them. The Rajii then made them swear, tliough 
he knew they did not fear sm, that, it they again played 
the traitors, they would incur the sin of murdering a 
crore (ten millions) of Brahmans. According to tlieii- 
instructions, they went with a light into the room where 
the five sons were sleeping. They saw that the heads 
of the four elder were just in the places where they had 
first laid thorn, but the head of the youngest had 
moved upwards a 1 mg w'ay. They thought theiufoiv 
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that he whose head had moved upwards in his sleep, 
must be a very fort.imate man, and they selected him, 
and made him their Baja. His name was Yasoham 
Sah 

42. Kulmandan Sah, raja of KaskL 

43. Yasobam Sah, raja of Lamjung. 

Yasobam Sah had two sons. The elder, Narhari 
Sah, ruled over Lamjung. The younger, Drabya Sah, 
went to Gorkha, and gained over the subjects of 
that town, the raja cf which was of a Khadka tribe of 
the Khas race. 

On Wednesday the 8th of Bhadon Badi, Saka 1481 
(a.d. 1559), BohinI Nakshatra (i.e., the moon being 
in the Bohini mansion), being an auspicious day, 
Drabya Sah, aided by Bhagirath Panth, Ganesa Ptode, 
Gangaram Bana, Busal Arjyal, Khanal Bohra, and Murli 
Khawas of Gorkha, concealed himself in a hut. When 
Ganesa Pande had collected all the people of Gorkha 
who wore the brahmanical thread, such as the Thapas. 
Busals, Banas, and Maski Banas of the Magar tribe 
they went bj^ the Dahya Gauda route and attacked 
the Durbar. Drabya Sah killed the Khadka Baja with 
his own hand, ^ith a sword, during the battle that 
ensued. At the same auspicious moment Drabya Sah 
took his seat on the gaddi, amidst the clash of 
music. 

44. SriDrabyaSah,Sakal48t (a.d. 1559),reignedll y^rs. 


45. 

„ PurandarSah,, 

1492 

„ 35 years 

46. 

„ Chhatra Sah „ 

1527 

„ 7 montha 

47. 

„ Bama Sah „ 

1528 

., 27 years. 


Chhatra Sah having no issue, his brother B^a 
Sah succeeded him. Chhatra Sah reigned only seven 
months. 
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Bama Sah introduced the measures manu, p&thl, and 
muri, and the use of scales and weights. He also made 
laws for debtors and creditors, fixing the rate of interest 
at ten per cent, for money, and one-fourth of the quan¬ 
tity of grain. If the debtor was unable to pay within 
ten years, the creditor after that time might take twice 
the principal in money, and three times the amount in 
grain, but no more. He made many other laws. 

48. SriDambarSah, Saki,1555 (A.D.1633),reigned 9 years. 

49. „ Krishna Sah „ 1564 „ 11 „ 

50. „ Rudi-a Sah „ 1575 „ 16 „ 

51. „ Prithwi-patiSah „ 1591 „ 47 „ 

His son Birbhadra Sah. 

52. His grandsonNarbhupal Sah,-Saka 1638 „ 26 „ 

and 8 months. 

Of the senior rani of Prithwi-pati Sah was bom 
Birbhadra Sah, who was the eldest son. He married the 
daughter of the Raja of Tanhun. She was pregnant, 
but no one knew of her state when she went away to 
her father’s hbuse, being on bad terms with her mother- 
in law. Birbhadra Sah alone knew that she was preg¬ 
nant. He was unwell, and calling his youngest brother, 
Chandrarup Sah, said to him: “ Great intimacy has ex¬ 
isted between us from our boyhood, apd I wish to open 
my bosom to you alone. My disease seems a serious 
one, and I have no hope of recovery. My rani is preg¬ 
nant and has gone to her father’s house. If anything 
happens to me by God’s pleasure, you will make in¬ 
quiries as to the result of her pregnancy, and give her 
your support.” His brother replied that he would carry 
out liis desires to the utmost of his power, life, and 
wealth, and assuring him that nothing would go amiss 
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in his household, comforted him, and told him to think 
no more of it. 

After two or three days Blrbhadra Sah died. Chan- 
drarup Sah, prirately ascertained that the deceased’s 
rani had given birth to Narbhupal Sah in Tanhun; but 
he kept it a secret. 

In Gorkha, Maharaj Prithwi-pati, being very old, 
began to consider as to the selection of a successor. He 
reflected that his eldest son had been taken away by 
God, and had left no heir. He could not give the gaddi 
to his second son, Dal Sah, as he was excluded by 
having only one'eye. If he gave it to the third, Udyot 
Sah, it would appear unjust to put a younger son on 
the gaddi to the prejudice of an elder claimant. His 
council was divided in its choice. Some were in favour 
of the second, and others of the third son, and they 
could not determine to whom to give the gaddi. Chan- 
drarup Sah now presented himself to the Raja at a private 
audience, and said that all the sons of a raja could not 
succeed their father; the rules enjoined by the VMas, 
Puranas an^ Shastras, and the practice heretofore ob¬ 
served, should still be followed. “ The counsellors," said 
he, “artf knaves. An heir of the Sahib-jl is in ex¬ 
istence.” s 

Prithwi-pati hereupon asked' him to explain himself, 
and he then related all the particulars as to the rani 
of Blrbhadra Sah having been pregnant, and having 
given birth to Narbhupal Sah. The Raja was glad to 
hear this, but was still full of doubt. Cliandrarup Sah 
sent a messenger to fetch Narbhupal Sah, but the Raja, 
of Tanhun, thinking that, by means of this child, the 
sovereignty of GSrkha might fall into his own hands, 
refused to send him , Chandrarup S&h then bribed the 
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nurse and attendants of Narbhupal Sah, and by their 
help he succeeded in having him brought to his own 
house in Gorkha, where he kept him ’carefully for three 
years. In the beginning of the fourth year, he one day 
sent him on the back of a slave into the presence of the 
Baja, who inquired who the boy was, but c 1 Deing told 
by the slave that it was the Sahib-jl (heir apparent), he 
said nothing. One day Narbhupal was swimming naked, 
and his whole body'being exposed to the Baja’s view, he 
exclaimed' that he was an incarnation of Birbhadra Sah, 
and carrying him off to the Durbar, he seated h imself on 
the gaddi with his grandson in his lap. 

He then called Chandrarup Sah, and praised him for 
his endeavours to restore his lost descendant. Giving 
him a slap on the back, he exclaimed: “Syabasl You 
have done your duty to the utmost. My descendants 
will henceforth regard yours as their own brothers. 
Your ja^rs and birtas will descend to your posterity 
rent-free.” 

After the death of Prithwi-pati, Narbhupal Sah be¬ 
came raja. To him was bom Prithwi-narayana Sah 
Narbhupal was not very fond of governing, but devoted 
his time to the worship of God. When he died, Prith¬ 
wi-narayana Sah took his seat on the gaddi, at the 
age of twelve, in Saka 1664 (a.d. 1742). 

53. Sri Prithwi-narayana Sah,Saka 1664, reigned 32 years. 

54. „ Pratap Sinh^ Sah „ 1696, ,. 2 years 

and 9 months, 

55. „ Ban Bahadur Sah „ 1699, „ 22 years. 

Prithwi-narayana Sah, when twelve years old, de¬ 
termined to take Nuwak5t. He failed in his first attempt, 
but succeeded in his second attack, and then took all tho 
country around Nepal. 
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At this time Nawab Kasim All Khan of Mutshidlbad, 
having been defeated by the British, had taken lefuge 
■m Nepal foi some time. In return for the hospitality 
shown him, he sent 60,000 troops to help the Nejalese, 
by the route of Makwanpur, but they were cut to pieces 
by only 400 scouts of Prithwi-narayana Sah. After this 
5,000 Nagas were coming to the assistance of the Ne¬ 
palese, but they shared the same fate on reaching Pana- 
vatL Again the Raja defeated the British troops (under 
Captain Kinloch), who were coming to Sindhuli Grarhi. 
In this manner he took all the country around Nepal. 
To the east, his rule extended as far as Bijayapur Sukhim. 

At this time t*rithwi-narayana Sah died, and Pratap 
Sinha Sah succeeded him. He reigned two years and 
nine months. In' his reign conquest was carried as far as 
Sumbheswara. 

Pratap Sinha Sah was succeeded by Ran Bahadur 
Sah, whose mother Rajendra-Lakshmi-devi was regent for 
nine years, during which time the territories of Tanhun, 
Lamjung, and Kaski, were brought under the Gorkha raj. 

When the Rani died, the affairs of state were taken 
in hand by Bahadur Sab, the uncle of the Raja. During 
liis regency, the country of the Chaubisi and BaM rajas 
in the west, and all the region as far as Garhwal, were 
conquered and brbught under the Gorkha raj. In Garh¬ 
wal a raja was installed by the Gorkhalis. At this time 
a Chinese army invaded the country, but it was defeated 
and a treaty was concluded between the two states. 

Ran Bahadur having now come of age, Bahadur Sah 
made over the reins of government to him, and went on 
a pilgrimage, in which he died. 

At this time Girban-juddha Vikram Sah was bom, 
and the Raja’s councillors told him that his Highness’s 



twenty-fourth year would be very unlucky, and that 
jie would lose either hU throne or Ha hfe in it. He 
therefore abdicated in his son’s favour, in Sika 1721 
(a. d. 1799). 

56. Sri Girban-juddha Vikram Sah reigned 17 years. 

■When ^Vvngnp the gaddi to his son, hail BsIMxh 
Sah ordered that no change should be made in the 
offices of state for the next twelve years, and he ap¬ 
pointed Damodar Pande, Kirtlman Sinha Bashnyat, 
Tribhuvan, and Narsinha, to be Kajis. After this be lived 
the life of one removed from worldly cares. 

The Kajis, however, did not adhere strictly to the 
instructions of the late Raja, who, on receiving a defiant 
reply to some of his angry remarks, thought it best to 
remove himself to KasI (Benfiyes). for fear of an outbreak 
on the part of the traitor ministers. 

In Benares Bhimasena Thapa became his confidant, 
through his talents. He advised him to make some ar¬ 
rangement with the British, and to return to Nepal, 
where he would then be able to punish the faithless and 
ungrateful, as the unlucky days were past. 

The Swami Mahariij then returned to Nepal, after 
taking a friendly leave of the British. He killed some 
of the traitors and dismissed others. After putting 
Bhimasena at the head of the government, with the title 
of Chief Kaji, he began to seek for seditious persona; and 
Sher Bahadur, a son of Pratap Sinha by a Newari woman, 
fearing for his own life, one night killed the Raja. 

Girban-juddha came to the gaddi in Saka 1721 (a. D. 
1799). On the death of Ran Bahadur Sah, his junior 
rani, Lalit-Tripur-Sundari-devi became regent, and 
Blumasena managed the aflfairs of state under her or¬ 
ders. 
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The Gorkha raj now extended as far as Kangra. As 
a reward for his services, Girban-juddha conferred the 
title of General, as well as that of Kaji, on Bhimasena. 

57. By the will of God Girban-juddha died young, 
and his son Sri Eajendra Vikram Sah, when only two 
years old, was placed on the gaddi, in Saka 1738 (a. D. 
1816). His step-grandmother Lalit-Tripur-Sundari-devi 
became regent, and Bhimasena continued to manage the 
affairs of state. 

When the Eaja reached his eleventh yeai, Bhimasena 
represented to the Regent Rani that, as the members 
of the Royal House were decreasing, it would be better 
to have his Highness married; and with her consent 
he caused two daughters of legitimate Rajput families 
of Gorakhpur to be brought and married to the Raja. 

In Saka 1751 (a. D. 1829), on Sunday the 7th of 
Aswin Sudi, the Sahib-jyu (heir apparent) Sri Surendra 
Vikram Sah was bom^. 

> SorendrA Vikram Sah is tlie present king of Nepal, Us father, who is still alive, 
having been deposed in a.ii. 1847. The heir apparent, TrilBk (TrailOkya) Blr Vikram 
Sah, was bom on let December, 1847; and his son was bom on 8th August, 187S. 


Slid of the Hietory of NrfOl, ae contained in the original manuteript. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Oenea\ogy ot Swaati Stimad A.ti-prec\iand Bhwjdandetyidl Sri Sri Sri 
Maliaraj Jang Bahadur Kana, G.C.B. and G.C.S.I. Thong-Un- 
pim-ma-ko-kang-vang-ayan, Prime Mimater and Commander-in- 
Chief of Nepal'. 

Tatta Rana was raja of Ckitaur-garli. His neptew 
Fakht Sinha Rana had a son named Rama Sinha Rana, 
who, when Chitaur was taken, came to the hiUs with 
four of his followers, and entered, and remained for 
some time in, the service of a hill raja. The hill raja 
treated him with much kindness, and regarded him in 
the light of a brother. He built a house for him to live 
in, near his durbar, made him his tutor, and began to 
learn fencing from him. 

The hill raja, having associated with Rama Smha 
Rana for ten or twelve months, with a view to keep him 
in the country, told him that, if he came to the hdls, he 
must marry. He could not refuse the Raja’s request, 
and the raja asked for the daughter of the raja of 
Binatl, a Bagale Kshetri, and married her to Rama 
Sinha Rana, who in ten or twelve years had six sons. 

One of these six sons showed much bravery in a 
battle which was fought between the hill raja and the 
raja of Satan Kot, for which he had the title of Kunwar 
Khadka conferred on him, by which title his descendants 
are known to the present day. 

1 ThU gtiMilogj is not eontained iu tlie Hiatoi; of NepU, bat derived froom 
another eonroe. 
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At tluB time the younger brother of Kama Sinha Banfi 
set out from his home in search of him, and, having found 
him, they passed three or four days in the enjoyment 
of each other’s company; after vrhich the younger brother 
said that it was ten or twelve years since Kama Sinha 
had left his home; that the members of his family, whom 
he had left at home, were weeping and longing to see 
him , and that he ought to pay them a visit once at any 
rate, and then return, if he chose to do so. 

Rama Sinha complied with this request, and, having 
taken leave of the raja, set out for Chitaur-garh, after 
making arrangements for his rani and sons. Rama Sinha 
died shortly after reaching his home. 

The hill raja made Raut Kunwax, a son of Rama 
Sinha, a nobleman (sardar) and commandant of troops, 
in which post he rendered the services required of him. 

A son named Ahirama Kunwar was bom to Raut 
Kunwar. He was invited by the raja of Kaskell, who 
made him a nobleman, and ga,ve him a village named 
Dhuage Saghti as a birta or jagir. He had a daughter 
of great beauty, who was sought by the raja, who wished 
to marry her only by kalas-puja^. Ahirama replied, that 
he would give his daughter only in lawful marriage, 
and in no other way. The raja then wanted to take 
her by force, and brought his troops to the village; 
but Ahirama was assisted by the pecq)le of the village, 
of the Parajuli Thapa caste, and an affray took place, 
in which persons on both sides were wounded. The 
same day Ahirama took his family, amongst whfllr 
were his two sons, Rama Krishna Kunwar, and Jays 
Krishna Kunwar, aged twelve and ten years, and went 

I tuj oei;emoDy does not atmit to the foil rtanding ol a lavlolly maniad 
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to Gorkha. to take service under Sri (5)* Maharaj 
Prithwi-narayaoa, who gave him the village of Kunwar 
khola to live in, and made him a nobleman. He died 
in the raja’s service at the age of 56. 

His son Hama Krishna Kunwar became a nobleman 
at the age of fourteen, and having given proof of his 
bravery in one or two battles, which he fought and gained 
against hill rajas, he raised confidence in the minds of 
every one. 

At that time kaji was the title corresponding to 
mukhtax at the present day ; and sardar was equivalent 
to commander-in-chief of the firmy. 

Rama Krishna Kunwar was made a sardar, and 
selected to subjugate Nepal. He built a fortress on the 
hill above Balaji, and carried on the war. After some 
time it was arranged to attack the country simultaneously 
from different sides vrith troops under different sardars, 
and Rama Krishna Kunwar entered the durbar by the 
Sinha-dhoka gate and took it. 

After taking Patan and Bhatgaon, Maharaj Prith- 
wi-narayana sent him towards the east, along with three 
or four other sardars, and after some fighting he con¬ 
quered the country as far as Mechi. After his return 
he was sent to Pyuthana, and established a magazine 
there. He died there at the age of 59. 

His son Ranjit Kunwar, when 21 years old, obtained 
the post of Subah of the whole of Jumla. The country 
had been only recently conquered, and authority had not 
been established. The Jumliyas fled to Honda, whence 
thev brought troops to retake the country, but were 
repulsed by Ranjit Kunwar, and order was well estab¬ 
lished by him. To show his appreciation of his services, 

' Sri (5) meam that the word is to be repeated fire times. 
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the Maharaj made him one of the four principal kajis. 
Banjit was then ordered to conquer Kangra, and, having 
captured Jhapabesar in Kumaon,.he attacked and took 
it by storm, after a severe encounter with Sansar Sinha. 

During the attack, as Banjit was scaling the wall by 
a bamboo ladder, he received a bullet in the right breast 
and fell down. After some time he died from the effects 
df this wound, at the age of 58. 

»U,' His son Bal-narsinha Kunwar was then 22 years old, 
^d was m a de the principal among the four kajis. He 
was one day preseht, engaged in some work, when Maha¬ 
raj Ban Bahadur Sah was struck with a sword by his 
step-brother Sher Bahadur. The Maharaj called for help, 
and Bal-narsinha, turning round, saw what had happened 
and killed Sher Bahadur. 

Kaji Bal-narsinha died a natural death at the age of 59. 

His eldest son is Sri (3) Maharaj Jang Bahadur 
Bana, G. C. B., G. C. S. I., and Thong-lin-pim-ma-ko- 
kang-vang-syan. The meaning of this Chinese title 
(conferred by ,the }.mperor of China in 1871), as given 
by a person >^ho knows a little Chinese, is : “ Leader of 
the array, the mosf brave in every enterprise, perfect in 
every thing, master of the army, Maharaj.” 
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k. bn«t Qe&eaA’>sy of Bn(5)iiiaa Hjliinjidluiii Burtndn yiknm ^ 
Baihadoi &biind^-i«ng D^va, king of 


Sw (5) Maharajadhiraj Surendra 'Vikram Bahadur 
Shamaher-jang is of the Rajput caste, and 46 years of 
age. 

In his reign a war has been waged against Bhot 
(Tibet), and a victory gained, in consequence of which 
the duty levied by the Tibetan government on Nepalese 
merchants has been remitted, and Tibet pays an a n n ual 
tribute of 10,000 rupees to Nepal. 

Through the friendship of the British government, 
a territory of 200 miles in length, which had formerly 
been lost, has beeii restored to Nepal. 

In Sambat 1907 (a.d. 1850) the true Bonsavali, or 
history of the reigning dynasty, was destroyed by fire, 
with other papers. The following narrative has, there¬ 
fore, been compiled from other sources. 

Sri (5) Maharaj Drabya S5h sat on the gaddi of the 
Gorkha raj in S. 1616 (iuD. 1559). He enacted many 
laws and regulationo, and made settlements which are 
still extant, and are well known as the “ Band-o-bast of 

> Thii awrative, too, ii not contained in tba Hietoi; of Nepil. Imt lias been 
dsriTSd Irom another soniee. 


W. N. 


19 
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Drabya SfiL" He reigned 11 years, and died in S. 1627 
(A.D. 1570). 

His son Sri (5) Maharaj Furandar Sab reigned 85 
yeuia, and died in S. 1662 (a.d. 1605). 

His son Sri (5) Maharaj Chhatia Sah reigned only 
seven months. He had no son, and therefore 

Hia brother Sii (5) Maharaj Bama Sah succeeded him. 
He reigned 27 years, and died in S. 1690 (i.D. 1603). 

His son Sri (5) Dambar Sah reigned 9 ye-ors, and died 
in S. 1699 (a.d. 1642). 

His son Sri (5) Maharaj Krishna Sah reigned 16 years, 
and died in S. 1715 (ad. 1658). 

His son Sri (5) Maharaj Budra Sah reigned 11 years, 
and died in S. 1726 {a.d. 1669). 

His son Sri (5) Maharaj Prithwi-pati reigned 47 years, 
and died in S. 1773 (ad. 1716). 

His son Sri Birbhadra Sah died in the lifetime of his 
&ther, and 

His son Sri (5) Narbhupal Sah succeeded to the 
throne, and reigned 26 years and 8 montha He died in 
a 1799 (AD. 1742). 

His son Sri (5) Maharaj Prithwi-D5rayana Sah suc¬ 
ceeded him. Being very brave and enterprising, he won by 
hk wisdom and sword the throne of Nepal on Sunday the 
14th of Bhudon Sucli, S. 1825 (ad. 1768). He conquered 
Makwanpur and the territories of the east, as far as 
MOchL He reigned 33 years, and died in S, 1831 (ad. 
1774). 

His son Sri (a) Maharaj Sinha Pratap Sah reined 
only 2 years and 9 months, and died in S. 1834 (ad. 
1777). 

His son Sri (5) Mahanlj Ban Bahadur Sah was a wise 
And lir.ive monarch, and veiy fond of war. He conquered 
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the Balsi and ChaabM rajS.s in the west, and his vic¬ 
torious anns reached as far as Elangra in the east. After 
reigning 22 years, he abdicated in favour of his son, in 
S. 1856 (a.d. 1799), and led the life of a Swami or monk. 

Sri (5) MahSraj Girban-yuddha Vikram Sah reigned 
17 years, and died in S. 1873 {a.d. 1816). 

His son Sii (5) Maharaj Eajendra Vikram Sah reigned 
30 years and 5 months. In S. 1904 {a.d. 1847) he re¬ 
signed the throne to 

His son Sri (5) Maharaj Surendra Vikram Sah Baha¬ 
dur Shamsher-jang, who has sat on the gaddi for 28 years. 

AU the rajas who reigned in Gorkha and Nepal are 
fifteen generations, and so long the state has been in¬ 
dependent. 

The reigning king is the father of a son, the heir- 
apparent, who is also the father of a son. 





